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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 


at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 

THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY 
ENGINEERING LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON 
& STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION 
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FUJI IRON « 


NIHONBASHI. TOKYO. JAPAN 


For central heating and all 
the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost 


MEA 3 


Li 


BOILERS 


SOLID FUEL and 
CIL-FIRED MODELS 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or write direct to Dept. 204 


JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 
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PRODUCTS : 


Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, 
Sheet Bar, Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanized Sheet, 
Chemical by-products. 


STEEL CO.,LTD. 


Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 


BERMU 


at no extra cost... * 


Glorious Bermuda! 
On her spacious 5 immaculate 
pink sandy \ golf courses. 
beaches you'll S Superb 


laze in luxury. accommodation; 
- Ina climate hotels, 





that averages 
70 degrees. 
Paradise 
for yatching, 
angling, 
skin-diving. 


cottage colonies, 
what-you-will. 
And Hamilton's 
shopping’s 
world-renowned. 


* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 
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ittle Boy Blue, the cab’s at the door— 


We're off to the East, we’ve business galore. 


Tokyo, Sydney, Bangkok and Bombay- 


We're flying Air-India—the Super-G way! 


- 
Daily to Bombay: Super-G Constellations with luxurious slumberettes AIR INDIA 
and sleepers; onward connections throughout the Far East fF he ti, f 


Ask your Travei Agent for detai.s 


Air-India International 17/18 New Bond Street London WI HYDe Park 8100 and in Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 
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Nuclear 








Eight specialist companies make up the nuclear octave. 
Each sounds exactly the right note in terms of its own 
particular skills and experience. In combination they form 
N.P.P.C. which thus has all the resources necessary for 
the construction of complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 





At Bradwell, Essex, N.P.P.C. are building a new nuclear 
power station for the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
with a guaranteed output of 300 megawatts. This great 
enterprise is a commercial venture aiding Britain’s economy 
and emphasising her world lead in the practical application 
of atomic power for peace. 


S 


A Greater Britain through Nuclear Power 
THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 
Cc. A. PARSONS AND COMPANY LIMITED - A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY LIMITED > 








HEAD WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY LIMITED - SIR ROBERT McCALRINE AND SONS LIMITED 
WHESSOE LIMITED - STRACHAN AND HENSHAW LIMITED 
ALEX FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED - CLARKE CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTHS HALL +: KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE TGA NF2 
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DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED 


From toys to containers to refrigerator 
parts—the numerous forms of Styron* 
(Dow polystyrene) find application in 
many industries. Available in eleven for- 
mulations and a wide range of colors, 
Styron offers almost any property you de- 
sire. It has excellent surface finish, high 
impact strength, good flexural strength, 
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shatter and crack resistance, heat distor- 
tion to 200°F. In making plastic parts or 
products, Styron satisfies your exact need 
... for vacuum forming, extrusion, calen- 
dering, or injection molding. Your local 
Dow representative can give you all the 
details about Styron, or contact the Dow 
branch office in your area. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 


Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ 
e Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « 


Cable: 
Cable: Dowpanam 


Dowintal 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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6¢ 99 eas 
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eli 
The air used for cooling the ind 
thermal shields at Berkeley . 
power station is filtered at all | ing 
stages by equipment supplied 
by Air Control Installations pos 
Ltd. Banks of ACI Dustrap 
filters are mounted in the pos 
inlets; specially engineered Nuclear scientists, industrialists and technicians 
AAF Roll-O-Matic filters pro- from all over the world are now assembling at effi 
vide the biological cleansing Geneva for the 2nd International Conference on 
of air passing through the the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Nuclear des 
a tesieeneeio, ” Engineering, as the industry’s leading journal, is 
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FIGURING IT OUT 
FOR YOURSELF? 


A Burroughs Adding Machine 
will make all the difference e 
So fast, so easy, Burroughs 
Adding Machines are the last 
word in speed and dependabil- 
ity. Precision-made to last a 
business lifetime, they give 
extra years of high perform- 
anceatlowercost e Allmodels 
are equipped with the simple, 
easy-to-learn full keyboard to 
eliminate one-key-at-a- time 
indexing ofall figures—includ- 
ing noughts. The single-pur- 
pose control keys are skilfully 
positioned to save time and 
effort. A choice of capacities is 
designed to meet every busi- 
ness need. Write now for a free 


20-page booklet on the many 








uses of Burroughs Adding 
Machines to Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Ltd., Dept. E.1, 
356-366 Oxford St., London,W.1. 


Burroughs 
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THE SUPERLATIVE CITROEN D.S.19 


Words are worthless when you’re trying to describe the D.S.19. For 

this is the car that’s ten years ahead of its time; only through 

driving it are you able to appreciate the amazing hydro- 

’ pneumatic suspension ... the tenacious road-holding ... the 

Yo U Ve ease of handling ... the braking... the cornering... the 

completely new kind of motoring it offers. These 

things, any Citroén owner will tell you, spoil you 

O N ly to for any other kind of car... but, go on, try it 
just the same! 

D.S.19 performance is proved—not only by 


; : first-time success in the Monte Carlo Rally but 

qd rive it to by thousands of owners all over the world. 
Get one of the 100 Citroén dealers in this 

country to give you a demonstration. 


a D D re cs l ate W. h VY For the name of your nearest agent 


and full details of the D.S.19 and 
other Citroén models write to 
the"address below. 


JUST LOOK AT ALL THESE OUT- 
sf) STANDING CITROEN FEATURES. 
it Ss te Nn yea r S @ Hydro-pneumatic suspension — the 

: most advanced in the world—keeps car 
at same height and on even keel giving 
unbelievably smooth riding whatever the 
a h 2 ad of load, camber or surface. 
@ Power-operated front-wheel disc brakes 
(standard brakes for rear wheels) with twin 


it ti pedals—hydraulic and mechanical—for instant 
| Ss | I } le halting always. 


@ Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering 
feather-touch, finger-tip control. 

@ Front wheel drive, low centre of gravity give maxi- 

mum road-holding .. . high-speed cornering. 
@ Hydraulically-operated gearbox. Clutch automatically 

disengages below minimum r.p.m.—engine cannot stall. 
@ Single spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering 
column minimise danger to wrists and chest—make Citroén 
safest to drive. 
Plus (amongst other things) 
@ Seating for six—in comfort. Oversize boot—17 cu. ft. 
@ The best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 
@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 45 m.p.h. 


Price—£1,150 plus £576. 7. p.t. 


Don’t just keep up—get 10 years ahead with a 


Cr7FROEN 







NOW ! also available: 
the New I.D19 £998 
plus £500.7 p.t. 











CITROEN CARS LIMITED - Trading Estate - Slough + Telephone: Slough 23811 
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The Nazis of 
Notting Hill 


ALTER BAGEHOT once said that the worst pain for English- 
\X/ men was the pain of a new idea. At least as painful is the 
explosion of an old myth. Such a myth is the illusion that 
English people are conspicuously kindly to strangers in their midst. 
In fact they are generally suspicious and sometimes resentful of 
“foreigners,” including Jews and the Irish. But, as a rule, they have 
had two great saving graces. One is that they tend to be easy-going 
in their prejudices ; they are often xenophobic in word but only seldom 
in deed. The other is that, generally, they are law-abiding ; they do 
not press their prejudices with the knife or the boot. The appalling 
feature of the recent disorders first in Nottingham and then in the so- 
called Notting Hill district of London is that they have shown what can 
happen in this land of the free where these natural, national restraints 
are off. 

The first key to what has happened so far is to be found in the rising 
figures of crimes against the person, especially by young persons without 
aim, interest or self-respect. White women and ordinary white citizens 
were being harried and terrorised by the gangs of youths in some districts 
long before the “ smashing idea ” of hunting people of a different colour 
occurred, or was suggested, to them. But now, wherever the coloured 
immigrants are collected, the rootless youths (and older drunks) have 
found a focus at last for their activities. There in west London—and 
soon, if they are not checked, elsewhere—is a stage they can strut upon ; 
into the murky hinterland of the White City greyhound racing track, 
where there is a sizeable and rather conspicuous coloured minority, the 
youthful scum of even distant London is riding to battle on the evening 
tubes. There, too, when the hunt is up, they have found a saddening and 
an increasing sympathy from some resentful elders who see in their 
coloured neighbours, sharing inevitably their vices as well as their virtues 
—and their accommodation—the easy scapegoat for everything that is out 
of joint in their world. The old smouldering distrust of strangers is 
fanned by the new orgiastic excitement. The violence that began as 
another horrid chapter of juvenile crime could too easily become the first 
act in real and beastly race conflict. It is desperately important to recog- 
nise that there are two ways in which this could happen. 

The obvious way is if the police fail to restore order, and to stop perse- 
cution, in the riot areas ; if the fever is allowed to last, it will mount 
and spread. The other way of making bad worse may be less obviously 
so, but must be no less harmful. It is to try to end the troubles by 
penalising the victims ; every suggestion, however respectably mooted, for 
solving the problem by shutting them out really endorses the crypto- 
Nazis’ outcries—and condones their deeds. The problem before Britain 
today is not one of West Indians, West Africans or Pakistanis. It is 
this country’s own problem, a problem of law and order, and of the kind 
of education that leaves these young people with nothing better or more 
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inspiring to do than to be ruffians. It is as important to 
get the teddy-boys, as it is to get the prostitutes, off the 
streets. To say that there are also ruffians or vice- 
mongers among their victims is no sort of excuse. 
The much talked-of local difficulties, whether of vice 
Or promiscuity or crime or accommodation, are serious 
social problems—there are plenty left in Britain today— 
but they are not per se colour problems at all, and can 
certainly not be solved on a colour basis, either by 
exclusion or even by deportation. 

The black fact is that these events are, without 
qualification, a disgrace to Britain. The first task is to 
apply the law of the land resolutely to all of whatever 
colour who break it, but above all, and most rigorously, 
to those who start the violence. The second is for 
all responsible citizens to sit down and ask themselves 
how, in this day and age and in this land, these things 
can happen in its rising generation. The one thing 
they must not do is to pretend that the problem can 
be quietly shipped back to the colonies. 


On the widest grounds of public policy, the most 


reactionary of all responses is to say that this country 
should “ see the warning light,” abandon the principle 
of free entry for all Commonwealth citizens, and permit 
only selective immigration for the “best” coloured 
people. This view is not made any the less reactionary 
by the fact that some of the “ best” coloured immi- 
grants—such as students at the older universities— 
themselves incline towards it. Certainly the extreme 
conservatives—in some parts of the Tory party and 
some trade unions—who advocate this view have no 
economic arguments to back them. The coloured 
Commonwealth immigrants—having a higher propor- 
tion of workers to dependants than the native popu- 
lation, and being generally more mobile—are definitely 
a net gain to the British economy. As most of them 
are relatively unskilled and are new entries, it is 
not surprising that § per cent or more of them 
are unemployed and liable to go on national assist- 
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ance. But as the British economy needs a revoly- 
ing pool of around 2 per cent unemployed in order 
to keep functioning smoothly, coloured immigrants 
who are unlucky enough to find themselves temporarily 
in that pool are keeping native British workers out of 
it, not threatening them with the sack themselves, 
(To punish these people for sometimes having to look 
for work is as wildly rough injustice as to persecute 
them for being usually overcrowded.) 

Besides the idea of a colour bar at the ports, a colour 
bar at certain places of possible tension within the 
country—such as at particular dance halls in areas 
where incidents are possible—would be almost a shin- 
ingly liberal policy. But if even such minor restrictions 
as these now spread they will be a great badge of shame 
for this country. In the main, active colour prejudice 
in Britain comes from three sources: the louts 
who want something to be actively demonstrating 
against, and who are by far the most serious problem 
now ; the “ poor whites,” including some in the trade 
unions, with very muddled economic ideas and with 
a Sunday newspaper mentality that delights in believing 
the worst sexual horror stories; and thirdly, some 
“respectable” upper class people, who may have 
lived in mixed colonial societies overseas, and want 
to see the “colour difficulty” kept away from our 
shores. The aim now must be to disperse the first group 
—the louts—before positive sympathy for their actions 
spreads to the other two groups, who are merely fuddled 
or foolish. It is not often that hard punishment is a 
solution to any problem. This is the exception. Throw 
the book at the congregating gangs—in criminal perse- 
cutions and ordinary actions for assault. Then, with “ it 
can’t happen here” wearing perilously threadbare, ask 
why racial civil war could happen here, and see that it 
does not. There could be no more urgent advertisement 
for the large programme of real social reform which 
none of the political parties has the guts, or the wisdom, 
to adopt. 


The Gaullist Campaign 


The constitutional referendum in France is in 


fact a plebiscite. It will, in itself, settle nothing 


for Gaullists. It is not their territory: which 

is why they must always behave as if it were. 
The tramp of history across its stones—as recent and 
recalcitrant as the tramp of working-class Paris from 
the Bastille to the République last May—has altogether 
the wrong ring for them. But General de Gaulle’s 
message is of a nation one and indivisible ; and not 
for nothing is he assisted by MM. Soustelle and 
Malraux and the other experts in psychological war- 
fare. The man of history could do no other than choose 


Ts Piace de la République is an unnerving spot 


republican ground for the opening tattoo of his cam- 
paign on Thursday ; neither could his opponents do 
other than gather there to contest it. Paris understands 
this sort of struggle to possess the past. But the struggle 
for the present has scarcely begun. France has it in 
its power to reject Gaullism on September 28th, but 
no Frenchman really believes that it will. The 
referendum campaign has been launched upon 4 
Strangely acquiescent country. 

It is called a constitutional referendum ; it is, in fact, 
a plebiscite and is being deliberately conducted by the 
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Gaullists as such. Had the Fourth Republic summoned 
the electorate to give a single Yea or Nay to so bemus- 
ing a list of issues, it would have been instantly dis- 
covered in all its hapless trickery. How terrible would 
have been the displeasure of Colombey then; how 
thunderous M. Soustelle’s denunciations ; how stern 
the moralising of an independent press. But times are 
changed. It is thought the most unremarkable thing 
in the world that Frenchmen should be expected to 
settle, at a stroke, the most intractable problems of 
their postwar existence: to pronounce on the merits 
of a presidential or a parliamentary regime at home, 
on a policy of integration in Algeria, and on the political 
development of the colonial territories and their future 
relations with the metropolitan government. To solve 
one is to solve all. To let, say, an Auvergnat approve 
the general’s policy in Algeria but disapprove his pro- 
posals for the internal government of France would 
apparently complicate things too much ; yet a Sene- 
galese who wants to have done with colonial ties is 
empowered to condemn, by that act, an entire consti- 
tutional project for a western European state of which 
he knows next to nothing. This cannot be construed 
as a consultation of any kind, except upon the personal 
tule of General de Gaulle himself. In fact, the general 
has made this clear ; if the constitution is defeated, he 
has said, he will return to his village. His camp- 
followers, at least, understand. The Pétainists who 
confess themselves dismayed to find the parties of the 
republican political “‘ system ” tolerated in the consti- 
tution, and who call the general’s sentiments on his 
African tour last month more dangerous than those of 
M. Mendés-France at Carthage in 1954, are still, none 
the less, ready to vote for de Gaulle. 


ONFUSION is one tactic. A second is more forthright. 
M. Soustelle, whose understanding of his duties as 
Minister of Information is now almost exclusively 
electoral, has put the Gaullist argument unhesitatingly 
to the doubters. Speaking on television last week to 
“the sincere non-communists”” who, “for reasons I 
respect,” might be inclined to vote No, he put the 
choice: the general—or chaos. This was not 
unexpected. M. Soustelle, the man of Algiers, still 
believes in the card he first pulled from his sleeve last 
May: the spectre of the paratroopers contending with 
the communists for the lifeless body of the state. Nor 
does his confidence seem misplaced. The threat of 
chaos took the trick for the general in May ; there is 
no reason to suppose it will not do so again. The 
realities of political power in France have not changed 
in the past three months. 

Yet the candour of M. Soustelle has some serious 
implications. It should jolt the memory of those who 
choose comfortably to forget how Cincinnatus was called 
from his plough, and by whom ; how his investiture 
by the National Assembly—the legal basis of his 
present rule—was secured ; and what part his own 
encouragement of the Algiers insurgents played in it 
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all. M. Soustelle’s words are themselves an admission 
that the paratroopers, like the communists, are a 
political force not dependent on the general, capable 
of being used whether he stays or goes, an entity in 
their own right. General de Gaulle is himself depen- 
dent on the army for the execution of his policy in 
Algeria. If his ideas and the army’s were to differ, 
the threat of force and chaos could as readily be 
directed at him. 


FF” most Frenchmen, however, the possibility of 
an open break between the general and his military 
adherents is at present unthinkable. Speculation on 
the removal of General Salan and the reorganisation 
of the high command in Algiers once the referendum 
is over has not seriously shaken the conviction that 
General de Gaulle has accepted the basic principle of 
integration, even if he cannot admit the full implica- 
tions which the settlers themselves attribute to it. His 
last speech in Algiers, evoking the sanguine prospect 
of massive industrial development and promising 
education for every Moslem child, is taken as definitive. 
For the moment France is not concerned to peer 
deeply into the future ; and neither, it seems, is the 
general himself. He has to win his vote, and he means 
to win it in metropolitan France, in Algeria, and in 
the colonies, by as handsome a margin as can be con- 
trived, before he is willing to depart too drastically 
from equivocation. What plebiscitary margin he would 
regard as a vote of national confidence is not, however, 
clear. The latest public opinion poll has found 67 per 
cent of the population of metropolitan France so far 
satisfied with his government. But the bedrock com- 
munist vote probably remains unaffected at more than 
20 per cent of the electorate ; any substantial absten- 
tion—it does not even need a direct No—by the voters 
of the republican centre and left-of-centre parties might 
still plunge the general into moral doubts on the full 
validity of his mandate. It is these potential abstainers 
that the patriotic appeal to avoid chaos is meant to 
influence. 

In fact, the most impressive argument for the general 
is the failure of his critics to put forward any effective 
alternative to his constitutional plans. Frenchmen who 
readily confess to doubts whether the constitution will 
work as the general expects—and whether it would 
work at all without him—are none the less determined 
not to go back to the National Assembly as it was. The 
Fourth Republic is neither forgotten nor forgiven. 
However dubious the ultimate character of a Gaullist 
presidential regime, France has been driven to accepting 
ills it knows not, in relief at escaping from those it 
knows too well. For the present the dangers of this 
abdication of popular sovereignty seem slim enough. 
The general is no fascist, whatever some of his followers 
may be; it is hard to believe that the French could 
ever succumb to the inertia of an Iberian dictatorship. 
The voter has merely to look around him for reassur- 
ance that life goes on as before. 
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So far, the opposition has made rather heavy weather 
of it. The Socialist and Radical party conferences next 
week are expected to show sizeable minorities against 
the constitution. If M. Mollet’s grip on the Socialist 
machine is broken—and there are signs of growing 
disconient among the big local federations—it is 
possible that the balance within the party may swing 
against the general altogether. Among the Radicals, 
M. Mendés-France, and the party leaders in the south- 
west who have been sparring with local committees 
of public safety since May, are expected to declare 
against the general. The Christian trade unions are 
restive, and may influence some of the MRP. But the 
Opposition cannot be organised in time to affect the 
result ; even a call for a constituent assembly to reform 
the constitution in a republican manner is still likely 
to fall on indifferent ears. Above all, the opposition 
outside the communist orbit is very reluctant to make 
any overtures to MM. Thorez and Duclos—as reluctant 
as it was in May to use communist votes in the 
Assembly to save the Fourth Republic in the face of 
armed defiance from Algiers. 


F the general gets his vote on September 28th, what 
I then ? It remains to be seen whether the experience 
of Gaullist rule will noticeably change the party struc- 
ture in the Assembly after the general elections. The 
form of balloting—which has still to be .settled—may 
be contrived to reduce communist representation. It 
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will not matter: the next Assembly is meant to be 
ineffective, and the communists may well prefer the 
opportunity for subversive action to the powerlessness 
of wordy debate. The first indication of the new 
Gaullist course will come from the appointment of the 
general’s prime minister: the name of M. Soustelle 
cannot be discounted. But the realities of France’s 
crisis will remain when the referendum and the elec- 
tions are over. 

It was Algeria that brought General de Gaulle to 
power. The Algerian question is still there ; the war 
still goes on. France cannot sustain the burden of 
armed repression for ever ; it must equally be doubted 
if the burden of an integrated peace could actually be 
shouldered either. But while the Moslem rebels are in 
arms there can be no peace whatever the referendum 
result may say. Will France foot the bill for integration 
as well as the bill for war ? By the spring M. Pinay’s 
financial resources will be running out. If the general 
perseveres with the existing policy in Algeria, its cost 
will be such that he must eventually invite industrial 
unrest and a serious clash with the communists at home. 
But if he has to call a halt in Algeria, can he face the 
reaction of those who brought him to power ? How 
long will the army insist on its social mission and its 
desire for a victory ? Will there be another petulant 
return to Colombey, while republican France fights 
the battle it refused three months ago? These questions 
existed when.General de Gaulle came to power ; they 
have still to be answered. 


Bournemouth Diary 


T was obvious from the start of proceedings on 
Monday that most members of the Trades Union 
Congress had come down to Bournemouth to try 

to avoid troubles, rather than to confront them. The 
front row of the platform exuded the same air of 
strained bonhomie that Bournemouth hoteliers and 
shopkeepers adopted in their handling of delegates ; 
dreadful fellows these, the pine trees seemed to whisper, 
but good for trade. It was the sort of atmosphere 
which everybody hoped—without quite expecting— 
could be cut with a butter knife. This had an effect 
on all three of the questions at the congress which out- 
side observers had awaited with most interest. 

The first question was whether Mr Cousins and the 
general council were going to have a hot or a cold war 
with each other. It was soon apparent that they were 
going to have a fairly cold one. This was not because 
good relations had been restored; indeed, on the 
general council’s side, there was still a greater sense 
of underlying huffiness than one had expected. Nor 
did anybody deny that there had been a very serious 
issue at stake in this year’s famous battle ; the issue 
had been that Mr Cousins had thought that the unions 
should bring the Government to its knees with a near 


general strike, and the other unions had said they 
certainly could not—and Mr Cousins had lost. But 
it accorded with each side’s interests to paper over the 
worst cracks, provided each could give the clear impres- 
sion that it was the side which was being magnanimous 
in doing so. 

In this delicate struggle to appear to have been 
wiser-than-thou Mr Cousins got less support from the 
floor than he might have anticipated ; but he was walk- 
ing constantly on a tight-rope—on the one hand, he did 
not want to be isolated from all support save that of 
the communists, and on the other he was determined 
not to let anybody suppose that the sounds which 
emitted from him were the sighings of a contrite heart. 
Indeed, they were so obviously sighings of a different 
sort that one can understand why other members of the 
council still find him so intensely irritating. One of Mr 
Cousins’s most considerable, but also least diplomatic, 
qualities lies in his great powers of condescension ; he 
can condescend to his fellow union leaders from almost 
anywhere, even from flat on his back. He is perhaps 
better at this in private utterances than in public 
speeches ; on the rostrum, oddly, he is inclined to 
sweat (some might even say blush). But the impression 
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we were meant to get in the early speeches at this 
congress was that with immense dignity the wounded 
and ill-used lion was temporarily laying himself down 
beside the lamb. 

Mr Cousins could spread this impression the more 
readily because lamb seemed a polite appellation 
for much of the front row of the general council at 
Bournemouth ; a more pointed description by one 
Cousinsite delegate was that they were a lot of silly 
old sheep. This front row—which is made up mainly 
of the chairmen of the various committees on the 
general council—has been sadly depleted by retire- 
ments in the last two years. At Bournemouth it con- 
sisted of Mr Yates, Sir Tom Williamson, Sir Tom 
O’Brien, Sir Alfred Roberts, Mr Beard, Mr Willis, Mr 
Collinson, Mr Jones, two lady trade unionists—and, 
more effective than the others, the shopworkers’ leader, 
Mr Birch, and the TUC’s own general secretary, Sir 
Vincent Tewson (plus two of Sir Vincent’s lieutenants 
on the TUC’s permanent staff). 

Mr Yates and Sir Tom Williamson sat hunched up 
in the middle of the pale pink line, in an uncommand- 
ing attitude of bewilderment. They spent a lot of their 
time plucking despairingly at the wires of microphones 
which kept on going on and off, looking morosely at 
lights in the hall which kept on going on and out, hover- 
ing in a perpetual tizzy about how to stop delegates who 
went on speaking too long, and evincing uncertainty at 
parts of the agenda on which no delegates wished to 
speak at all. The mechanical failures in the hall were 
hardly the front row’s fault ; but the polysyllabic in- 
comprehensibility of some of their replies to particular 
debates most certainly was. 

Yet two heartening conclusions emerged from the 
very ineptness of this performance. One was that if 
this front row can maintain majority support for 
moderate policies in the movement—and at the moment 
it is doing so—then any collection of cypher leaders 
can. The other conclusion, which largely explains the 
tone of TUC policy this year, is that Sir Vincent 
Tewson has built up a permanent staff which has 
steadily increased in importance at TUC headquarters, 
and is now doing more than anything else to fill the 
void which was created by the end of the Deakinry 
in 1955. Just as the civil service tends to make Labour 
a more moderate party when in office than when in 
Opposition, so this private civil service at Congress 
House is a continuing influence for moderation upon 
the TUC. And one of the unforeseen consequences 
of the bus squabble this year has been to increase its 
authority, along with that of what militants call the 
“soft centre” (i.e. the practical realists) as a whole. 


7 new balance of power has an obvious bearing 
on the second—and more immediately important 
—question to which one sought answers at Bourne- 
mouth: what is to be the trade unions’ wage policy 
now ? Officially, it is to be a policy which still rejects 
any idea of restraint ; the method of debate chosen by 
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the general council was to accept Mr Cousins’s motion 
to this effect, and then for all to row fast behind the 
motion, although none quite so fast as stroke. As row- 
ing men know, this is not the smoothest method of 
propelling a boat along; and Thursday’s debate 
included some moments when the craft of congress 
was rocking rather spectacularly, as well as others when 
the boatmen were poking each other with the oars. 
As this article is written, immediately after the second 
of Mr Cousins’s speeches on Thursday, arguments 
about who has poked whom most effectively 
still resound. But the debate, although great fun, is 
less important for the immediate course of wage 
inflation than an impending event at York—next week’s 
meeting there of the forty unions represented in the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
to discuss the employers’ 3 per cent offer to their latest 
wage claim. 

There are three things the confederation could do 
about this claim, which will set the immediate tone 
for wage moderation or inflation now. First, although 


it would be almost impossible for the confederation to 


win any strike, there was some speculation at Bourne- 
mouth that the threat of a strike might win them a 
court of inquiry—which, as every wise trade unionist 
knows after reading the Cameron court’s report in 
the dock dispute, might be very much better for them. 
But as Mr Macleod has read the Cameron report too, 
he is presumably hardly likely to fall again for that one. 
Secondly, the unions are watching very closely the 
course of smaller industries’ wage claims before other 
arbitrational bodies including the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal ; if the tribunal and other bodies show any 
signs of moving from the 3 to the 44 per cent standard 
themselves, they will provide obvious channels for 
the confederation to drive through. Thirdly, however, 
if none of these channels opens up, more observers 
than one had expected were betting at Bournemouth 
that the confederation might accept something not so 
very different from the employers’ present offer—and 
do so fairly quickly. It is an arithmetical fact, of which 
not all trade unionists are unaware, that to get 3 per 
cent at once brings in more money in a year than to 
get 35 per cent—after much puffing, panting and 
demonstration—eight weeks later. 

But, although a majority of the engineering side 
of the confederation might come to recognise this, it 
is much harder to conceive that the shipbuilding side 
will do so. For over shipbuilding stands the dema- 
gogic figure of Mr Ted Hill. It may be said of 
Mr Hill, as it once was said of Tennyson, that his 
thought does not attain to the same height as his tower- 
ing style; more prosaically, when Mr Hill sees 
employers, his instinct is still verbally and physically 
to bash them. The big unions, after this week’s 
arguments about solidarity, cannot want to see a split 
between the two sides of the confederation ; the odds 
are therefore that one group will compromise with its 
moderation while the other compromises with its 
militancy. But at least it can be said that the prospect 
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of an engineering strike has looked less likely from 
Bournemouth than it did before Bournemouth; if 
wage inflation is to be resumed it will not be because 
recent small steps towards reviving demand have 
strengthened the unions’ bargaining power, but because 
certain arbitrators are still easily scared. 


ND so to the third major question before congress, 
A and the one that received the most shockingly 
disappointing answer. Shortly before the congress 
opened it became known that the Electrical Trades 
Union had removed Mr Cannon from their list of dele- 
gates, because he had been guilty of conduct prejudicial 
to the union. This meant that he had stood in open 
election against one of the union’s communist ruling 
clique, was said to have beaten him on the first ballot, 
and had then protested when some of the decisive votes 
for him were disqualified by the communist scrutinisers. 
The newspapers on Monday rightly said that Mr 
Cannon’s late exclusion from his constitutional place 
on the ETU delegation was a snook deliberately cocked 
at congress, but wrongly said that this was a consider- 
able communist error of tactics. 

Instead, it was probably a master stroke. Mr 
Cannon’s exclusion certainly annoyed congress, but the 
communists do not mind whom they annoy now ; they 
are concerned only to show those workers whom they 
oppress that protests against oppression are impotent. 
So it proved on Monday. Mr Padley of the Shop- 
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MISREPRESENTATION 


It must ever be a difficult question in morals and juris- 
q prudence to decide how far men are to be held responsible 
for the statements they may make. It would evidently 
be absurd and injurious to the interests of society to bind men 
by every idle word of praise they may bestow on the article 






they are selling, or the concern they are conducting : it would 
be still more absurd and injurious to hold them guiltless for 








grave misrepresentations made solemnly and for the purpose of 
influencing the minds of others. Between these two classes of 
cases, there may be border instances presenting difficulties alike 
to the moralist and the lawyer. But it is clear that the case of 





























“Scott v Dixon ” is not one of these: for we have in it the 
concurrence of everything which ean be required to make a man 
responsible for his statement. We have the statement itself 
actually, almost confessedly, untrue: we have the knowledge 
that it was untrue (for the draught of the report which Mr Dixon 
drew up and submitted to his brother directors shows abundantly 
that it was no lack of knowledge that induced him to coneur in 
the report that. was ultimately adopted) : we have the intent 
to mislead and deceive—and to mislead and to deceive the 
plaintiffs as part of the publie at large: we have the plaintiffs 
acting on the faith of this representation : and, lastly, we have 
the injury resulting to them from the reliance they placed on 
the statements thus given to the public. Where these elements 
coneur, the law of England, whether. administered in the courts 
of common law or of equity, has always held the person making 
a representation responsible for it ; and, in so doing, it evidently 


coincides with the first principles of natural justice and of 
morality. 
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workers’ Union rose to complain about Mr Cannon’s 
exclusion ; Mr Foulkes, one of the communist leaders 
of the ETU, sprang to his feet to object to this inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of his union; and Mr 
Yates, as chairman of congress, after a short period 
of boggling, ruled Mr Padley out of order. This was 
no doubt in accordance with congress’s rules. But one 
has only to think what Arthur Deakin would have said 
in this situation. He would have said that he did not 
hear Mr Foulkes’s point of order. He would have said 
with Burke that he was not here determining a point 
of law, but that he was restoring incorruptibility. He 
would have proposed, with congress’s approval, that 
Brother Padley continue with his speech—and all those 
in favour say “ Aye.” And then, to do justice to this 
mass of decent trade unionists at Bournemouth, there 
would have arisen from the floor such an “ Aye” as 
would have caused the opening of this congress to 
reverberate through democratic history. This moment 
of battle chosen by the ETU was a moment for 
abandoning legal sophistry, and for being Churchillian. 


UT the present general council (of decent trade 
B unionists, too) just is not made the Churchillian 
way. Indeed it is not clear of what very positive stuff it 
is made at all. It is motivated mainly by a gaggle of 
imprecise ideas about conflicting things that it definitely 
does not want to do. On the one hand, it does not want 
to recognise the slow corruption and not-so-latent 
oppression that are fouling parts of the trade union 
nest ; on the other, it does not want to give up the 
glory of the tradition of social service and radical 
reform that has always been the greater part of British 
trade unions’ heritage. On the one hand, it does not 
want openly to recognise that annual increases in wages 
cannot exceed annual increases in productivity except in 
a perpetually inflationary society ; on the other hand, 
it certainly does not want to follow Mr Cousins into 
a sea of strikes. 

It is the main tragedy of irresolute British govern- 
ment in recent years that it has allowed—indeed 
encouraged—the trade union movement to cling to all 
these incompatible imprecisions at the same time. One 
push now—from a Government ready to counter the 
ETU by introducing a company act for trade unions, 
and to check wage inflation by closing the automatic 
escalator which is provided by Lord-Cameron-like- 
arbitration—and the unions would have to make their 
choice. And their majority choice then, since their 
heads are not addled, would be to accept the course of 
social and economic reason without anything worse than 
a few denunciatory speeches. But that push from the 
Government is needed. The one clear conclusion from 
the ninetieth congress is that only a pressure to adapt 
itself to outside circumstances, not an inherent process 
of self-betterment, can bring about a further progressive 
evolution in this amiable jellyfish which your correspon- 
dents have this week been observing beside the golden 
sands of Bournemouth. 
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Congress Day-by-Day 


Anti-Climax on Monday 


The Mayor of Bournemouth was not 
just being polite when he welcomed the 
trade unionists at the start of their con- 
gress; he meant what he said. This 
year’s weather has kept many visitors 
away from the seaside, and the thousand- 
odd delegates with their expense 
accounts have filled some of the gaps 
in the city’s innumerable hotels. In 
return, the delegates are getting good 
value from their week’s holiday. The 
more formally dressed delegates soon 
began to discard their dark suits (which 
was not surprising) and the less formal 
ones to discard their red ties (which 
was a greater sartorial sacrifice) ; and the 
Pavilion became a sea of shirtsleeves 
and open necks. Another minor sign of 
congress’s greater good sense this year 
was that the exodus to the beaches 
started earlier than usual. 

Yet, initially, the omens for an excit- 
ing conference had seemed good. On 
Sunday night, the Cannon-fire boomed 
out from the ETU, which had cut itself 
off from other delegations in its private 
residence at the Royal Exeter Hotel. 
There was also much _ discussion 
of whether Mr Cousins would attack 
the general counci] for their report on 
the bus strike. He was looking tanned 
and cheerful, but had again chosen, 
rather ostentatiously, to stay at an un- 
ostentatious hotel with his own personal 
friends and away from the rest of the 
general council, who were at the Grand. 

Even the walk to the Pavilion for the 
opening of congress seemed hopeful. 
Agents of Mr Lawrence, the St Pancras 
ex-councillor, were handing out his 
appea] for reinstatement in the Labour 
party; and Mr Jimmy Edwards, the 
delegate of the Variety Artists’ Federa- 
tion, was grinning through his 
moustaches for the photographers. But 
from then on things began to disappoint. 
The crowd of young girls queueing out- 
side the Pavilion was not, after all, 
evidence of young enthusiasm for trade 
unionism ; they were booking in advance 
for the variety show which comes on 
at the Pavilion every evening after the 
congress has moved out. And inside 
the hall the proceedings were definitely 
dull. 


HE President’s speech was smoothly 
T delivered; the most interesting 
feature was that—in spite of its criticism 
of unilateral disarmament, of communists 
and, indirectly, of Mr Cousins—it roused 
nary a hiss (though also no more than 
a polite clap) from the floor. There 
was a brief stir when Mr Padley pro- 
tested unsuccessfully at the ETU’s sack- 
ing ot Mr Cannon ; and then the formal 


business of introducing fraternal dele- 
gates was interrupted by the longest 
applause of the day—for the fraternal 
delegate from Iceland. The debate which 
followed on union organisation was an 
exceedingly arid one. White collar 
unionists played a prominent part in 
it, mot in the least to their credit. 
Indeed, things came close to farce when 
one insurance delegate attacked the 
Salvation Army for not recognising his 
union, and when a crypto-Tory from 
the Engineering Surveyors refused to 
abide by the clock. A sweeping but 
largely meaningless resolution urging 
more co-operation among unions was 
passed unanimously. Finally, after busi- 
ness that could have been disposed of in 
twenty minutes had been spun out for 
the whole afternoon, congress adjourned 
half an hour ahead of schedule. 


More Sense on Tuesday : 


A Bournemouth evening paper said 
of the show at the Pavilion this week, 
“Trt is chockful of talent; it has some- 
thing for everybody and there is a 
bubbling gaiety about it which gets the 
audience from the start”; the cast was 
said to include “a family of acrobats in 
which Mother—she’s a big girl—pushes 
her weight about with considerable 
success.” Unfortunately, this praise 
referred to the variety show which takes 
place in the Pavilion in the evening, not 
to the sessions of the TUC which take 
place there in the daytime; the latter 
were nothing like so gay, and they dis- 
played a general council which, now in 
its ninetieth year and looking every inch 
a granny, never pushed its weight around 
at all. This was true of all the debates, 
including that on the bus strike, on 
Tuesday morning, which had promised 
to be one of the highlights of the con- 
gress. In the event, it was only mildly 
illuminating, and that for a rather 
unexpected reason. 

The challenge from the extreme left 
to the general council’s handling of the 
bus strike had been expected. It came 
from Mr Burns of the Fire Brigades’ 
Union, who is a very good speaker, and 
from the communists’ principal organiser 
Mr Haxell—known to his enemies as 
the squeaking Haxell—who is a very bad 
one. The things these two militants 
said were predictable ; what was not pre- 
dictable was the response that their 
speeches would get from the floor. They 
got almost none. Only about one out of 
every five delegates showed any emotion 
at aJl, and Mr Haxell kept pausing for 
cheering which did not materialise. 
“This is a backward conference,” 
declared another communist, and it is 
certainly true that the decline in mili- 
tancy this year has been remarkable ; so 
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much so that Mr Cousins’s delaying 
tactic on Tuesday to stop the inquest on 
the bus strike going further was not, in 
a strict sense, necessary. Everybody 
had decided beforehand not to disagree 
with anything. 


_ following debate provided a brief 
period of comedy. Mr R. Edwards, 
MP, of the Chemical Workers’ Union, 
had apparently swallowed the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics; he regurgitated 
enormous and highly selective chunks 
of it, in support of a motion to set up 
a central strike fund which an 83-year- 
old delegate then announced already 
existed. (He himself had personal recol- 
lections of it being set up in 1899.) Mr 
Edwards explained, however, that he 
wanted a much bigger fund, specifically 
in order to challenge the Tory govern- 
ment ; he again got little response from 
the floor, even though he shook his fists 
so hard during his speech that he nearly 
fell off the rostrum. The rest of the 
day was spent in the bread-and-butter 
work of passing unanimously various 
motions on social insurance, public 
health, factory safety (where a sound 
point was made about the gross shortage 
of factory inspectors) and education. 
This last subject stimulated a higher 
level of debate than before in the con- 
ference—mostly orthodox Labour party 
stuff, but with informed 


comments 
drawn from both local council and 
trade union experience. Another 


motion, ably put forward by the Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Union, urged that 
plans should be made for placing at 
work the increased number of school- 
leavers who will come on to the labour 
market in the next few years. This, 
however, made Jittle impression ‘on the 
craft unions, from whom much of the 
resistance to expanding apprenticeship 
schemes ultimately stems. 


Rising Tempo 


Wednesday’s debates on international 
affairs were distinctly livelier and an 
extra red light had to be placed on the 
rostrum to stop delegates overrunning 
their time. There were cheers and 
counter cheers, a few rather self- 
comscious interruptions and on one 
occasion, when Mr Haxell maintained 
that the ETU could always be trusted, 
even a gust of laughter. Most of the 
motions, however, were the hardy 
annuals over which the communists 
issue a challenge to the general council. 
There was one urging the need for 
association with the communist-domi- 
nated World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which got little support; 
another in favour of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, which fared slightly better 
but was still surprisingly easily beaten ; 
and a last one for cutting down arms ex- 
penditure, which was defeated only after 
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a card vote (but again by a fairly hand- 
some majority). The general council had 
by this time got into its stride and was 
steamrolling unwelcome discussion with 
considerably more efficiency than it had 
at first. Its success was capped in the 
evening, when all the “desirable candi- 
dates” for council seats were elected 
with majorities of several million votes. 
Mr Cousins’s TGWU seems to have 
voted solidly along the orthodox line. 

And so to Thursday’s major debates 
on wages, with the timetable now run- 
ning slightly behind schedule. Mr 
Birch’s speech for the general council 
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was, in trade union terms, a speech of 
the greatest moderation. It included a 
sharp undercurrent of criticism of the 
Cousinsite doctrine that unions should 
challenge the state; there was courage 
too, in his emphasis that real wages 
matter more than money wages, and 
that the unions’ interest was to encour- 
age increases in productivity not as a 
concession but as a necessity. There was 
more significance in this speech, and in 
the surprisingly sympathetic applause it 
attracted from the floor, than in the fact 
that the rest of Thursday morning was 
devoted to the ever-popular sport of 
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slanging the Government and the Coiien 
council; in these debates Mr Carron, the 
leader of the AEU, made a disappoint- 
ingly incoherent speech, and Mr 
Nicholas, Mr Cousins’s normally moder- 
ate second-in-command in the TGWU, 
introduced an unexpected note of acidity 
towards the general council in a speech 
on the unlikely subject of postwar 
credits. The stage was thereby set for 
congress’s most eagerly awaited utter- 
ances after lunch on Thursday, from Mr 
Cousins. His were the speeches of a 
tart and irritated man, but not of a 
would-be terror of the earth. 





TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Dangerous Games at Sea 


HE nautical game of tig off the Iceland coast makes 
Leeman reading, but it is a pretty dangerous form of 
entertainment. Within two days of Iceland’s unilateral 
move to extend its fishing limits from four to twelve miles, 
something very like physical force has been used, first by 
an Icelandic boarding party attempting to arrest a British 
trawler and then by a British naval party getting the trawler 
back. Sooner or later some one may let off a gun. Feelings 
are running fairly high in Iceland already. An armed 
clash will hardly improve the prospects of eventual agree- 
ment on the fishing limits issue, or raise the temperature of 
Iceland’s lukewarm enthusiasm for the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The British decision to send trawlers over the twelve- 
mile line and give them naval protection was not unjustifi- 
able. A gesture to make it clear that Iceland’s move is not 
accepted, and has no legal basis, was in the interest of all 
the European nations that fish in deep waters. But were 
three trawler fleets and a fishery protection squadron needed 
to make the point of principle ? A brief sortie by a few 
guarded ships would have made the point just as well. The 
Icelanders may well be right that it will be a difficult job to 
protect British trawlers fishing inside the twelve-mile line 
for an indefinite period. Certainly the British case has 
not gained much in world opinion from the show of force. 
On such an issue Britain would not nowadays be prepared 
to invite an armed clash with a great power like, say, Russia. 
To wag the big stick at small friends looks like propping 
up our amour-propre. The Navy has handled its unpala- 
table job well ; but it is a pity that it should have to go to 
sea against the wrong opponent. 

The Government is rightly continuing its efforts to find 
a compromise, The Icelanders have not given much en- 
couragement, but they have not slammed the door. Some 
of their recent utterances suggest that they are not seeking 
an extension of territorial waters—of sovereignty, in other 
words—but merely of fishing limits. The distinction might 
be made to provide the ground for a compromise. 
Skirmishes at sea will not. 
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CHINA 


Peking’s Threatening Words 


OMMUNIST China has wittily chosen this moment to 
C enlarge not only its own territorial waters, but 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s as well, to the same extent as 
Iceland has. It has also opened an ominous campaign against 
Hongkong. A British battalion is being sent to the colony 
from Singapore—the official explanation being that the 
move “ will enable the battalion to have a change of scene” 
and that “ the open country afforded by Hongkong will pro- 
vide a useful variation in training.” 

The Chinese communists have turned the heat simul- 
taneously on Hongkong and the offshore islands before. In 
the second half of 1954, Peking supplemented its physical 
attacks on Quemoy with verbal ones on “the swollen 
American consulate-general in Hongkong” and on the 
“Chiang Kai-shek gangsters” alleged to have been em- 
ployed by the Hongkong authorities. The present cam- 
paign is, however, both more far-reaching and more violent. 
It began after the deportation from Hongkong of Parker Tu, 
the mainland-born principal of a Chinese school in the 
colony. The statement announcing his deportation on 
August 6th gave no reason, but.the school was considered 
to be a hotbed of communist propaganda. Since then, two 
other schools have been closed. 

Last week Peking published two notes sent to the British 
chargé d’affaires. One protested against “a policy of 
deliberate sabotage and persecution of Chinese education 
establishments in Hongkong and Kowloon”; the other 
repeated an earlier protest against alleged violations of 
Chinese air space by military aircraft from Hongkong. 
Earlier, the Chinese press had reported the capture of six 
Nationalist agents, said to have been found aboard a Hong- 
kong merchantman flying the British flag. The People’s 
Daily—the Communist party newspaper—has alleged that 
the British are associating themselves with American 
“efforts to create tension in the Formosa straits”; the 
tolerance of the Chinese people, it observed, had limits. 

These are threatening words. Although there is no 
evidence that they foreshadow communist aggression against 
Hongkong, they serve to remind Britain that, at least in 
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Peking’s mind, the British position at Hongkong and the 
American position in the Formosa straits have become 
linked. 


The Seven League Boots 


N their search for seven-league boots for a good “ leap 

forward” the Chinese communists seem to have 
reached the stage of intoxication by figures. The polit- 
bureau of the party’s central committee has held an 
enlarged session at Peitaho, in Hopei province, where 
foreign-devil missionaries used to gather. Economic plan- 
ning was the subject. In industry, the meeting decided, 
the central problem was to produce more iron and steel, and 
thereby more machinery. A leap forward in iron and steel 
was possible as well as necessary. The figure of 6,200,000 
tons of steel adopted as a target in February, and the figure 
of 8,500,000 tons which had been substituted for it in May, 
were both deemed insufficient by the politbureau : 


After due discussion, the meeting decided to call on party 
members and the people throughout the country for an 
effort to produce 10,700,000 tons of steel in 1958, or double 
last year’s figure of 5,300,000. 

The increase would be achieved by “ popular enthusiasm 
and initiative,” combined with “ planning and discipline.” 
That this sounds like a marriage of incompatibles does not 
seem to disturb the planners. A day after the politbureau’s 
statement the official news services declared the response 
of steel workers in many parts of China to be enthusiastic. 
Iv the more concrete party statements, however, discipline 
rather than enthusiasm is in evidence. A few weeks ago, 
the Peking Daily Worker was telling workers that the trade 
unions could do their work well only under the leadership 
of the party, and warning them not to make demands 
“which only conform with the economic interests of a very 
small section of the people.” 

Some of the realities behind the demand for more steel 
were emerging last spring, when the New China agency 
revealed that the local industries of Shanghai would need 
900,000 tons of ferrous metals—twice as much as last year. 
In the large industrial city of Anking an ironworks which 
planned to produce 7,000 horticultural tools had been 
allocated only enough iron for 500. 

Yet the burst of expansionist high spirits is to be main- 
tained ; once again, in the midst of a birth control campaign, 
the Chinese are being told that there is a shortage of man- 
power in their country, and that the dependants of workers 
are to be freed from domestic chores so that they, too, may 
work in industry. In this atmosphere it is no surprise to 
tread of a husband who placarded his house with anti-wife 
posters reading: “What do you mean by criticising me 
when I stay late at the office ? ” 


BOMB TESTS 


Getting it off his Chest 


HILE a brief Soviet Note agreeing to start further 
Wes on a nuclear test ban at Geneva on October 
31st was still in the diplomatic post last week, Mr Khrush- 
chev summoned a Prazda reporter to his side and gave him 
the real story. Unfortunately, said Mr Khrushchev, it 
looked to him as if the British and Americans were up to 
their old tricks, The West was still “hedging,” and its 
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offer to suspend tests for only a year was “of no importance 
whatever.” His own terms were quite clear: “to end for 
all time tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons of all kinds 
by all states.” The Soviet Union would, of course, be at 
Geneva on the day ; the business, he thought, would really 
be so simple that it would be over “within two or three 
weeks.” The West’s insistence on progress towards imple- 
menting other disarmament measures before extending the 
nuclear ban beyond one year merely struck Mr Khrushchev 
as “curious ” and “ vicious.” 

It remains to be seen if the Soviet delegation will, in 
fact, stand on Mr Khrushchev’s words ; if it does, it will 
arouse suspicions of the seriousness of Russian acceptance 
of the real implications of the international control system 
drawn up by the boffins at Geneva. The Russians are 
believed to have taken the attitude in the Geneva scientists’ 
conference that control posts in the Soviet Union should be 
staffed by Russians only—although American observers 
would be among the international teams allowed to fly over 
the Soviet Union collecting radioactive samples from the 
atmosphere. 

On the other side, the growing United States interest 
in underground nuclear explosions—which might prove 
useful in civil engineering projects and the exploitation of 
oil shales—has put the Russians on their guard. The 
Americans said at the Geneva conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy this week that they were contem- 
plating one big “ peaceful” test underground next year. 
The Soviet academician V. S. Emelianov thereupon 
declared that the question was one which would have to 
be discussed at a political, not a scientific, meeting. 
Another problem looming up—since the Geneva arrange- 
ments would not satisfactorily monitor explosions of 
less than one kiloton (equivalent to 1,000 tons of TNT) 
—is the development of small nuclear weapons, to be 
carried by hand, with a force of one-tenth of a kiloton. 
The Americans are believed to be well advanced with these 
miniature weapons. The diplomats may calculate that, what- 
ever the boffins achieved, their conference may be rather 
longer than Mr Khrushchev’s estimate, and not so very 
plain sailing after all. 


POLITICS 


Meeting Which People ? 


R MACMILLAN’S coming “ meet the people tour” in 
M the Midlands is a shrewd exploitation by the 
Conservative party of the presence which they regard as 
perhaps their biggest current electoral asset, in an area where 
imposing political presences are usually more of a draw than 
they are in the south. An interesting point is that few of 
the prophets who had formerly forecast an autumn election 
have interpreted this tour as a sign that their forecasts might 
prove correct. With Lord Hailsham out of the country, 
the Conservatives’ central electoral machine seems to be in 
too much of a holiday mood for this to be intended as the 
stern eve of battle ; and, with the season of international 
conferences immediately ahead, an unusually large number 
of other Cabinet ministers are going to be out of the country 
for an unusually long period too. 

So far as one can gather from casual conversation, nearly 
all Labour forecasters are now placing their bets that the 
general election will be next May ; while rather more Tories 
profess to believe that it will most probably be in October 
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of next year. The movement of the News Chronicle 
Gallup poll, which has set election talk spinning, is shown 
in the accompanying chart. These political dogdays before 
the party conferences provide a good occasion for detailed 
study of it. Two preliminary points_should be explained 
about how this chart has been drawn up. First, the line 
marked “don’t know” contains a very small element— 


LABOUR 


/ | : 


usually under I per cent or so—who said they supported 
such minor parties as Scottish Nationalists. Secondly, 
the left hand entry on the chart shows actual polling at 
the 1955 general election—when 24 per cent of the elec- 
torate did not vote for any of the three parties ; these 24 per 
cent are shown here as “ don’t knows ” (although many of 
them, of course, did know but could not get to the polls). 


The Tories’ Reservoir 


ITH these points in mind, and with a warning against 
WY reading too much into temporary aberrations, the best 
starting point for a long cold look at the pollsters’ statistics 
is July, 1955, two months after the last general election. 
At that time 42 per cent of those who were asked their 
opinions told the pollsters that they were Conservative, 
385 per cent Labour, 8 per cent Liberals; and 115 per cent 
“didn’t know.” For the next two and a half years the 
Labour proportion remained remarkably steady at between 
38 per cent and 42 per cent; the only two occasions on 
which the Labour vote went above the latter figure were 
at isolated moments of political passion during the Suez 
crisis (when the Conservatives also gained from the 
former “ don’t knows”) and then in the aftermath of it. 
By contrast, the fall in the Tory vote from its pollsters’ 
peak of 43 per cent in September, 1955, was accounted 
for at first almost entirely by a drift into the “ don’t knows.” 
There was some stability in the Tory vote throughout the 
latter part of 1956, with a recovery at the end of that year 
(when former Tories did know, at the time of Suez). Imme- 
diately after Suez the fall was resumed, much more sharply 
though more jaggedly than before. 

After about midsummer of last year the lost Tory 
vote on the polls—following a trend established earlier in 
by-elections—began to go also to the Liberals ; in February 
of this year, under the influence of their Rochdale triumph, 
the Liberals’ vote on the polls shot up by two-thirds, and 
at this time the Liberals began also to take a few votes from 
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Labour. In this February the Conservatives were credited 
in the polls with only 29 per cent, the Liberals with 15 per 
cent, while 36 per cent were Labour and 20 per cent didn’t 
know. 

Between February and August the Labour vote in the 
polls has remained, on balance, unchanged at 36 per cent, 
The Tories have recovered from 29 per cent to 36} per 
cent by picking up 53 per cent from the “don’t knows ” and 
2 per cent from the Liberals. The “don’t knows,” at 14} 
per cent, are now again down to what the student of 
the polls had previously regarded as a near normal figure. 
Indeed, it would not be surprising if some of the remaining 
“don’t knows ” voted Labour in any early general election ; 
excessive—and not always sincere—statements of disgust 
with their party may recently have become a Labour fashion, 
where last year it was a Tory one. On the other hand, the 
Liberal vote on the polls is still above what was previously 
regarded as normal, and certainly well above the number of 
Liberals who would actually have Liberal candidates to vote 
for at a general election. The presumption at Conservative 
headquarter is that these thwarted—and they hope tempor- 
ary—Liberal votes should provide a useful reservoir of 
mainly Conservative support in any early general election ; 
the Tories’ main aim between now and whenever they 
choose to call the election must certainly be to keep them 
that way. Similarly, the best hope for Labour, despite the 
contrary advice they are receiving from some quarters, must 
surely be to try to tap the reservoir by more liberal policies 
itself. Conceivably, policy about race riots could become 
an unexpectedly important point at issue here ? 


ECONOMICS AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


A Comparison of Long Spoons 


HE physicists have naturally been the star turn at this 
a year’s meeting of the British Association, but the 
strictures passed by some newspapers on the contribution 
of the social sciences have been grossly unfair. Certainly 
Professor A. J. Brown’s presidential address to the economics 
section of the association was a quietly useful exercise in 
subjecting current clichés about the British economy to 
sober—if not always uncontroversial—statistical analysis. 

A first favourite cliché is that Britain has largely con- 
quered the trade cycle. Professor Brown suggests that we 
have done no such thing. It is true that no major country 
in the postwar world has yet—the emphasis is on the 
“yet ”—had a major fixed investment cycle of the prewar 
sort. But Professor Brown points out that postwar Britain 
has had a series of inventory cycles remarkably similar in 
amplitude to that which has consistently troubled the post- 
war United States ; in both countries changes in inventory 
investment seem to have threatened changes varying 
between 3 and § per cent of the gross national product. 
The main difference between the two countries is 
that in Britain the years of peak inventory investment 
(1947, 1951, 1955 and to some extent 1957) have become 
years of balance of payments or sterling troubles ; while 
the years of low inventory investment (1950, 1952 and 
perhaps 1958) have not so far become years of significantly 
higher unemployment. One explanation of this difference 
is that changes in inventory investment in Britain most 
directly affect the demand for imports, while in America 
they more directly affect demand for domestic products. 
Another explanation—on which Professor Brown lays some 
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At Heal’s Contracts we have pro- 
duced a desk which comes in many 
different sizes with various compo- 
nents, yet retains a striking con- 
tinuity in design. 

This recurring theme enables you to 
use these desks throughout an entire 
suite of offices, contributing towards 
an overall unity and greater efficiency 
—particularly in blocks with open 
plan offices. 

We’ ve produced an informative folder 
which clearly shows you the make up, 
range and appearance of these desks, 
together with full prices and the 
details. Ask your secretary to arrange 
for us to send you a copy. 
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The desire for protection is as strong in man now as 
it was in the primitive beginnings of time. But today, 
man can have the added protection of Life Assurance 


to safeguard his security. In this way, the unknown 
future can be faced with confidence. 

Whether you need the protection of Life Assur- 
ance for yourself or others, you'll find it a good idea 


to contact a Scottish Mutual representative first. 
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The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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emphasis—is that, thanks to luck and the Kremlin, sharp 
changes in government expenditure (including military 
expenditure) generally came in the right years for Britain. 
A third explanation is that while before the war employ- 
ment fell more swiftly than working hours when production 
eased off, now employers hoard labour ; they and the unions 
prefer to cut hours instead. 

This hoarding of labour as a scarce commodity may be 
partly explained by the fact that employers have swallowed 
the cliché that the 1950s are necessarily an age of con- 
tinuing inflation. Professor Brown is not as sure as some 
other economists that he wants them too dramatically to 
have to regurgitate it. For his statistical researches suggest 
that other responses to the age of inflation have been less 
harmful than economists might have supposed. Despite all 
the talk of rigidity in Britain’s industrial structure, the 
movement of workers from industry to industry has been 
about the same in postwar years as in prewar ones ; savings 
have fallen by less than one might have expected in an age of 
inflation and after an extensive redistribution of income ; 
and Professor Brown is surprised that there has not been 
a greater flight out of fixed interest securities, and that the 
expectation of price increases has not by itself caused 
prices of finished goods (as distinct from of raw materials) 
to rise more quickly in recent years. This is not to deny 
evil attributes to the devil of inflation we have recently 
come to know ; but it is to say that the devil of depression 
we knew before the war was even worse, and has not 
necessarily been exorcised for ever, 


MIDDLE EAST 


Arabian Journeys 


R HAMMARSKJOLD is travelling light through the 

Middle East. In his baggage is the Arab resolution, 
but the unanimity that gave it weight at the United Nations 
does not extend to its interpretation. The secretary-general’s 
first port of call was Amman ; from there he has gone, after 
a short break in Geneva, to Cairo. He is expected to return 
to Amman next week and also at some point to visit Israel, 
Beirut and Baghdad. All the Arab states on his route 
have pledged themselves again to abstain from any 
action “‘ calculated to change established systems of govern- 
ment”; but they evidently differ in their ideas of what are 
their precise obligations under this formula. 

In Amman, King Hussein and his ministers would like 
to think that they can invoke the resolution against any 
attempt to undermine their positions. The Egyptians would 
not be likely to agree that they have committed themselves 
indefinitely to any such thing. The United Arab Republic 
delegation at the United Nations has been looking forward 
with apparent confidence to the resignation of the Jordanian 
prime minister, Samir el-Rifai, and to the return of the 
Palestinian faction, presumably again under Sulaiman 
Nabulsi. What this would portend for the king himself, 
the Egyptians leave carefully unsaid. 

Mr Hammarskjéld is charged with the making of 
“ practical arrangements ” to uphold the principles of inter- 
national peace and tolerance. One such arrangement would 
be the so-called “ United Nations presence,” which the 
secretary-general has defined as meaning one man—or quite 
afew. Both the Jordanian government and the secretary- 
general himself have decided against introducing “ quite a 
few” into Jordan. For the Jordanians such a group would 
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be both too big and too small: too big because it would 
single out Jordan for special and invidious treatment ; too 
small because it would not be strong enough to guarantee 
the regime. Mr Hammarskjéld acceded to their argument, 
the more readily since he would not wish the United Nations 
to be put in the false position of seeming to be tied up with 
the fortunes of the Jordanian monarchy. The presence of 
a single man possibly offers a way out of the tangle. 
Ambassadors from the United Nations may be acceptable 
in Arab capitals other than Amman, and while they would 
be able to observe and report on inter-Arab relations, they 
could not be expected to prevent internal eruptions. 


The Arabs On Their Own 


HE Arab League has a new stature, born of its success 
: in New York last month, and new responsibilities. The 
League Council has not met since June, when it failed to 
settle Lebanon’s claim of massive interference against 
Syria and Egypt. Since then Iraq has fallen into line with 
Egypt ; the Saudis are back in the fold after a short-lived 
effort to resist the charms of President Nasser ; Lebanon 
and Egypt are on slightly better terms ; but Jordan has no 
diplomatic relations with Iraq or with the United Arab 
Republic. The political committee of the Arab League is 
meeting in Cairo on September 6th to consider the terms of 
the United Nations resolution. 

Though their own resolution called on Arab League 
members to observe their existing pledge of non-interference 
in one another’s affairs, there is little evidence that they 
have taken their own instructions to heart. Syrian, Egyptian 
and Iraqi radio stations, both official and clandestine, have 
continued to urge revolt in Jordan and to contribute to the 
instability of Lebanon. The UN resolution requested the 
secretary-general to make 

such practical arrangements as would adequately help in 

upholding the principles of the Charter in relation to 

Lebanon and Jordan in the present circumstances 
—and thereby facilitate the withdrawal of foreign troops ; 
but those millions who listen to the voices of Cairo, 
Damascus and Baghdad have been told about the with- 
drawal of foreign troops, and not about the rest. 

The Arab League remained ineffective for more than ten 
years because of internal quarrels, some of which have been 
settled ; but it has not been devoid of good intentions. In 
August, 1953, it proposed the establishment of an Arab 
broadcasting union to develop the spirit of Arab brother- 
hood and to provide technical co-operation among Arab 
broadcasters. All the Arab states signed the proposal, but 
nothing came of it. In May, 1953, at Beirut, a conference 
of Arab ministers of finance and economy approved in 
principle the creation of a financial institution to promote 
economic development. Nothing came of that proposal, 
either, though it was similar to those suggested by Mr 
Hammarskjéld and President Eisenhower last month. Arab 
League efforts to set up an Arab aviation company and an 
Arab shipping company, and to improve communications 
between the Arab countries, have all fallen victim to vested 
interests in various Arab countries. 

If the Arabs are serious in their desire for unity they 
will have a chance to prove it in Cairo in the next few 
days—by, among other things, according to Jordan the same 
measure of Arab respectability that they demand for them- 

selves. Just possibly, they may be able to pull off the same 
kind of surprise that got them out of trouble at New York. 
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IRAQ 


Home Again 


HE revolution in Iraq has brought an end to the exile 
4 of Rashid Ali al-Gailani, whose return to Baghdad on 
September 2nd stirs up memories for the British. It has 
taken him nearly 18 years to return to the scene of his brief 
triumph in 1941 when, with the support of a violently 
nationalist and pro-Axis army group, he seized power. After 
his overthrow by the British he found his way to Saudi 
Arabia, where he became an honoured, if occasionally an 
embarrassing, guest. At Riyadh he was the Iraqi member 
of a group of foreign Arab advisers to old King Abdul Aziz 
ibn Saud. The present King Saud did not like the policies 
advocated by Rashid Ali, who left for Cairo soon after Saud 
succeeded his father. 

The question that now arises is how the new Iraqi govern- 
ment intends to use him, or if it will want to use him at all. 
He has long been a symbol of opposition to the Nuri 
regime ; will he now have more than symbolic importance ? 
Much has changed in Iraq during his long absence. As 
he left Cairo he said that Iraq’s next move, one no less 
significant than the revolution of July 14th, would include 
complete unity with the United Arab Republic. Presumably 
he meant political unity. On the same day, however, the 
Iraqi minister of economics, Ibrahim Kubbah, said in 
Damascus that Iraq desired to achieve full political, econo- 
mic and cultural “ co-operation ” with the other Arab states. 
Rashid Ali may find that unity means one thing on the 
banks of the Nile and something else on the banks of the 
Tigris. 


PRISONS 


Higher Still and Higher 


HE note of anxiety sounded in the Prison Com- 

missioners’ report last year about a renewed rise in 
the prison population is repeated more urgently in its 
report for 1957 (Cmnd. 496). Prison statistics naturally 
reflect, though sometimes after a delay, the criminal statis- 
tics ; and the increase in crime, particularly among young 
people, noted in the Metropolitan Police Commissioners’ 
recent report, has its counterpart in the highest prison 
population ever recorded—over 24,700 men and women 
this spring. This figure includes borstal inmates. By 
March the number of boys in borstals (there are fewer than 
200 girls) had risen to over 3,700, well above the previous 
peak figure of 1952. As a result, borstals which had been 
turned over to prisons to relieve overcrowding among 
prisoners have had to revert to borstal institutions ; two 
old prisons have been converted into them, and the new 
prison at Everthorpe, near Hull, only completed this year, 
is to start life as a borstal. 

As a result of the increase in young men’s crime, many 
more of those convicted have had to wait in prisons for 
transfer to borstals. But they are not the only youths whose 
enforced introduction to prison life worries the commis- 
sioners. Their report notes that 321 boys under the age of 
21, who, so far as was known, had no previous proved 
offences, were sentenced to imprisonment. Much less justifi- 
able is the committal to prison before trial of youths who 
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were subsequently found not guilty or who were not sen- 
tenced to prison on conviction. They numbered as many as 
4,061. They are, of course, a particularly regrettable aspect 
of a problem to which the commissioners have called atten- 
tion again and again—without, however, being listened to : 
in 1957, they point out, over 39,000 receptions in local 
prisons were of men not under sentence—24,000 of them 
awaiting trial—whereas the number received under sentence 
was less than 32,000. 


* 


The high number of remands in custody underlines the 
need for the remand centres envisaged in the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1948. The first of these, the commissioners 
report, “may be started in 1960.” Should not prison 
investment be concentrated on these rather than on new 
prisons ? But there is one ray of light running through the 
report. In spite of the increase in numbers, reference is 
constantly made to the relaxation of tension in prisons 
following upon some quite small reform, such as allowing 
conversation in the workshops. An improvement in 
“ officer /prisoner relationship ”—to use the official phrase— 
is gradually spreading. It is nonetheless important for being 
achieved without bricks or money. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Plus Ca Change 


INCE the Nationalist party defeated Smuts in 1948, each 
South African prime minister has been greeted 
despondently in Britain as a change for the worse. So it 
was when Mr Strijdom succeeded Dr Malan, and so it is 
now with Dr Verwoerd. Each of these started with the 
same avowed intention of introducing a republic. The 
choice of Dr Verwoerd also reaffirms the party’s commit- 
ment to a policy of severe racial segregation ; in his ten 
years as minister for native affairs, Dr Verwoerd made him- 
self the high priest of apartheid, preaching and—so far as 
was economically feasible—practising the gospel of terri- 
torial separation between black and white. 

But as Dr Verwoerd found out, total apartheid and 
economic commonsense are often incompatible. Although 
to outsiders he seemed to be pursuing a policy that bordered 
on fanaticism, in his own country he had begun to be 
regarded by nationalist intellectuals as a traitor to their 
doctrine of total separation of black and white. Dr Ver- 
woerd was criticised for listening to the arguments of 
Afrikaans business men and industrialists who insisted on 
the necessity of cheap black labour in the towns. On the 
other hand, he was also unpopular with some of the rank 
and file of the nationalist party, which criticised him ‘or 
spending too much money on houses and schools in the 
African reserves and on his cherished schemes for 
“retribalization ” of urban Africans. 

As prime minister Dr Verwoerd will be in a stronger 
position to impose on the electorate the economic sacrifices 
that are unavoidable if racial segregation is pressed with 
honesty to its logical end. But judging from the example 
of his predecessors, whose fanaticism faded away when they 
came to office, he is more likely to lower his sights to the 
squalid expedient of individual apartheid—which deprives 
South Africa’s coloured inhabitants of their dignity and 
privileges on the cheap. 
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FOCUS 
ATTENTION 


. .. all over the world on your company and its 
products. Present them at their best to the people 
who matter most—to the people who read LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


These distinguished magazines attract a world- 
wide influential audience because their editorial 
content is so outstanding. They contain so much 
that is timely and interesting: exclusively written 
articles... the best from U.S. LIFE... adaptations 
from FORTUNE and other TIME Inc. publications. 
And this is why they’re appreciated by the world’s 
most important people: by leaders in business, 
government and the professions; by men of inter- 
national outlook with the money to buy—and the 
power to influence the buying of others. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire free 


world outside the U.S. and Canada. LIFE EN 
ESPANOL concentrates its circulation in the Latin LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


American area. With a combined fortnightly circu- TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
lation of over 670,000, they reach an audience of 


more than 5,000,000 people. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.I 


Isn't it time that you profited from these valuable Tel: Gresvenor 4080 
advertising media? 
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MEXICO 


Rags to Riots 


HE Mexican elections which took place early in July 

went too smoothly. The very ease and decisiveness of 
the victory of the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
left a sense of frustration among intellectuals and among 
some radical elements of the working class. It was this 
sense of frustration that set off last week’s rioting in Mexico 
City. The disturbances had two main sources. Mexican 
students have been rather hard hit by the rise in the cost of 
living that followed the American recession. In what 
appears to have been in part a student rag and in part a 
political demonstration, they resolved to prevent an increase 
in city bus fares and actually seized the buses. The retiring 
administration of President Ruiz Cortines.saw itself forced 
to negotiate with student leaders. 

More serious disturbances broke out among workers in 
Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), the nationalised oil industry. 
The dispute arose when left-wing factions within the Petro- 
leum Workers’ Union tried to take over the union leader- 
ship and to get recognition as the principal bargaining 
agents for oit workers in the Federal District. The riots 
became important when the Federation of University 
Students joined in what was technically an intra-union 
dispute. The government yielded to the threat of further 
violence and decided to allow special union elections. In 
these the Left is expected to make gains. 

Until now the troubles have not been serious. There is 
every indication that they will have died down well before 
President Cortines hands over to his successor. But although 
the show of mob opposition has, in itself, not been very 
dangerous, the underlying problems are real and increas- 
ingly urgent. There is a feeling among the industrial 
workers that the all-embracing PRI has grown indifferent to 
them. The rank and file, especially in Pemex, are 
beginning to wonder whether the trade union leaders are 
not first and foremost politicians with an interest in the 
prestige of the government. This malaise, moreover, 
extends beyond the oil industry; similar impulses are at 
work among the electricians, railway workers, the tele- 
graphers’ union and primary school teachers. It is the 
classical dilemma of the welfare state: whom shall the 
worker complain to now ? 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Not Proportional Representation ? 


Our correspondent in Dublin writes : 


HE torpidity of Irish politics has been disturbed by 

Mr de Valera’s proposal to abolish the use of propor- 
tional representation in parliamentary elections. PR has 
been used ever since the establishment of the state. In 
fact it was provided for in the Government of Ireland Act 
of 1920, under which Northern Ireland was established. 
I: has been a standing grievance of northern nationalists 
that the Belfast government lost no time in getting rid of 
it. In the south, a promise was given to repre- 
sentatives of southern unionists during the Treaty negotia- 
tions of 1921 that PR would be maintained. Accordingly, 
it figured in the constitution of 1922 and it was retained 
by Mr de Valera when he replaced that, by then, tattered 
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document in 1937 by his own model, He has made things 
more difficult for himself by providing that constitutional 
changes can be made only by way of referendum. 

The reasons that Mr de Valera advances to support a 
change are that PR has caused instability of government 
and promoted the rise of small parties. They are reasons 
which hardly seem to accord with the facts. Since 1922, only 
three men have formed governments: Mr Cosgrave, Mr 
de Valera and Mr Costello. By this austere standard, the 
administration of the United States is dangerously unstable 
and British politics are positively Balkan. The first Irish gov- 
ernment lasted ten years ; the second, sixteen ; the third, 
fourth and fifth, three years each. The sixth, Mr de Valera’s 
own, is now in office with a clear majority. Certainly, minor 
parties have come and gone ; but only three have shown 
staying power—Mr de Valera’s, Mr Costello’s and Labour. 
This result may indeed be the negation of PR—it can be 
argued that the system has not brought many of the great 
advantages which its sponsors proclaim, and has been sur- 
prisingly much of a muchness with any other system. But 
there are always minor advantages to be thrown away in 
any change from an established system to a new one. PR in 
the Irish Republic has enabled ministers and ex-ministers 
to retain their seats, which is no bad thing when front- 
bench material is in short supply ; and it has done some- 
thing to alleviate regional interests. 

The real trouble in Irish politics lies in its emphasis on 
personalities and past history, not in any peculiarity of the 
voting system. The popular and cynical view is that the 
present governing party could not win any election without 
the leadership of Mr de Valera ; but if Fianna Fail is really 
in that state, it is difficult to see why it should want to 
abandon PR. The result of a referendum on this issue is not 
a foregone conclusion. 


CYPRUS 


Poker with High Stakes 


N his discussions this weekend with ministers, the 
I governor of Cyprus, Sir Hugh Foot, will be asked how 
much of the British plan for Cyprus can now be brought 
into effect. The attitude of the Greek government makes 
it certain that no Greek commissioner will be sent to the 
island, and the intransigence of Archbishop Makarios rules 
out any prospect of significant Greek participation in the 
proposed elections. The Government has to decide whether 
to go ahead with a plan that was designed—but has so far 
failed—to achieve some degree of tripartite collaboration. 
The resumption this week of violence against the British is 
a foretaste of the hazards that await the authorities if they 
proceed with only Turkish approbation. 

While it is true that the Greeks have come a long way 
since the days when they demanded enosis or nothing, the 
gap between their minimum demands and what they con- 
sider Anglo-Turkish policy is still unbridgeable, and will 
remain so until they receive from the British an express 
disavowal of any scheme for the future partition of the 
island. The crux for the Government is to what lengths 
it believes that the Turks will go in their determination to 
convert the minority rights of Turkish Cypriots into a 
territorial stake in Cyprus for the Turkish government. The 
Turkish position may be bluff: there are risks in calling it 
by disavowing partition, but grave risks, too, in shying away. 
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Shift to the Right 


OON after President Kekkonen had requested Mr 

Fagerholm, the Social Democrat, to form a new govern- 
ment at the beginning of last week, Mr Fagerholm 
realised that, if he was to follow the President’s instruc- 
tions, his was an impossible task. Mr Kekkonen’s original 
intention had been that all the seven parties, including the 
communists, should be represented in the new government. 
Political circles in Helsinki received his instructions with 
amazement ; they interpreted them as a gesture meant to 
attract the attention and benevolence of Moscow, and also 
as an attempt to regularise the position of the communist 
party, which, after the July elections, became the strongest 
group in the parliament. The President quickly found it 
necessary to change his mind and give Mr Fagerholm a 
freer hand. 

On August 29th the caretaker government of Mr 
Kuukoski was dissolved and the mew government 
announced. Mr Fagerholm’s cabinet consists of five 
Agrarians, five Social Democrats, three Conservatives, one 
member of the Swedish party and one Liberal. It has a 
solid parliamentary majority: out of 200 deputies, the 
government commands the support of 137 of them. The 
opposition numbers fifty Communists and 13 left-wing 
Socialists. The composition of the cabinet is a new depar- 
ture: the Conservatives, for the first time since the end of 
the war, have been accepted into the coalition and the 
socialist left wing excluded from it. 

This cabinet is to be welcomed mainly because its forma- 
tion frustrated the plans of a powerful faction inside the 
Agrarian party which was working for a “ popular front ” 
type of government. This was to be based on an alliance 
between the Agrarians and the left-wing Socialists, and sup- 
ported by the Communists: a dangerous combination for 
both the home and foreign policy of Finland. Now the 
Finns are waiting, with some nervousness, for Moscow’s 
reactions to the new cabinet, and to the inclusion of the Con- 
servatives in it in particular. On August 27th, the care- 
taker government had refused a visa for Mr Kuusinen, the 
veteran Finnish communist now highly-placed in the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union. This incident will not 
have put the Russians into a good mood to hear the news 
of the Fagerholm cabinet. The Finns also remember that 
the Russians gave solid support to the Communists and the 
left-wing Socialists in the July elections ; indeed, those are 
the only two groups which the Russians accept as “ truly 
democratic.” 


WEATHER 


August Filldyke 


HE bad weather this summer has brought one great 
i: consolation to the dripping millions now returning 
from their holidays ; it has given a general subject of con- 
versation and commiseration to while away the long worka- 
day hours at the office. Where did you go ? Italy ? Wasn’t 
there a landslide there ? Or just a long downpour ? Both ! 


I am so sorry. Yes, I’m afraid Devon was the same, and 
France I hear, too. Of course, it’s the atomic bomb, what- 
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ever the experts may say. You don’t think so? Well, all I 
know is that it never rained like it has this August when I 
was young. 

These rainless summers of the past are, of course, an old 
wives’ tale. But unlike so many of these tales, this one has 
at least a grain of truth in it. The accompanying table sets 
down some of the relevant statistics. Admittedly as far 
as temperature goes, none of the last three summers has 
been particularly poor—although ordinary people find it 


LONDON’S WEATHER 


Rainfall 


| Sunshine 
(inches—total) 


(hours—average per day) 


Jul ug. | May 
6: , 1-81 
5- . 1-06 
6: . 2°32 


hard to believe this. But this year, as the table shows, 
summer rainfall was well above the 1921-50 average, 
especially in June; and even more depressing was the 
constant cloud last month which kept hours of sunshine in 
London down to only just over 4 per day. 

Bad weather, however, does more than just spoil holidays. 
It causes heavy payments (which have already amounted 
to over £2 million this year) to be made by insurance com- 
panies specialising in the fast growing pluvius business, 
which includes insurance against bad weather on holiday. 
(Anybody can take out one of these policies, paying in the 
summer between 7s. and 25s. for up to £12 of cover against 
the rain.) Then there are the losses caused to seaside 
resorts, many of which report slacker business and higher 
rates of unemployment this year than for some time. Lastly, 
there are the farmers. They have cried wolf so often before 
about the weather, only to come up quietly with a bumper 
harvest later in the autumn, that the townsman has come to 
regard their economic plaints with some suspicion—even 
while recognising, and sympathising with, the unpleasant- 
ness of their work in the rain. But this year it is hard to see 
how even the harvest can recover from the floods. 


THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 
Electric washing machines Passenger cars 
Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters Radios, radiograms, record 
Gas and electric cookers players/gramophones 
Sewing machines Television sets 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 
Further information from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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The Spoor of a Bomb 


HERE is no single easy way to detect 
T a nuclear explosion, no magic 
instrument that will sense out its 
vibrations and shock waves wherever 
they occur. Nevertheless, any ex- 
plosion cannot help but leave certain 
marks on the face of the earth that, 
separately, are easily confused with 
natural phenomena like earthquakes, 
thunder or lightning, but which 
together lead as surely to the epicentre 
of the explosion as the spoor leads to 
game. 

On this form of woodcraft the 
experts who met in Geneva last month 
(seven scientists from western countries 
and sixteen from the Soviet block) 
have based their recommended system 
for the detection of weapon tests. 
Their report, which was published last 
week-end, is unexpected in its detail, 
its frankness and its political implica- 
tions. They estimate that a listening 
post of 30 men on a treeless plateau 
could with relatively modest equip- 
ment (to be precise, 15 seismographs, 
three microbarographs, a loop-shaped 
radio direction finder and a filter for 
radio-active dust) pick up quite small 
nuclear explosions over a considerable 
distance. However, to identify these 
with certainty it might be necessary in 
the more doubtful cases to send teams 
to the suspect site to decide by an on- 
the-spot inspection whether the shocks 
recorded were caused by, for example, 
natural earth tremors or a nuclear test 
which the testers were attempting to 
shield from the disapproving eyes of 
the world. 

Provided that this could be done at 
need, the experts believed that rather 
less than 200 such posts strung out 
across the world could form a listening 
network through which it would be 
difficult for an illicit nuclear test to 
pass undetected. Nearly 40 of the 
posts would be in communist territory. 
Loopholes do exist, but the proposed 
system makes it as difficult to take 
advantage of them as is humanly and 
technically possible. 


HOW TO DO IT 


The collective signs by which a 
nuclear test is recognised are the 
acoustic waves shot through the air ; 
the seismic waves sent through earth 
or water ; the radio signals formed by 
the intense radiation accompanying the 
explosion ; and, of course, radio-active 
fall-out. But the distance at which 
these signs can be picked up depends 
on the size of the explosion and its 
height or depth above ground. 

An H-bomb exploding with a force 
equivalent to a million tons or more 
of TNT can be picked up at present 
almost anywhere in the world without 


the need for new listening posts. 
Small nuclear weapons are another 
matter, and these, as it happens, are 
the types under most active develop- 
ment just now. It is significant that 
the experts have ignored all weapons 
below a certain size. Their system is 
not designed to detect explosions 
equivalent to less than 1,000 tons of 
TNT (the bombs dropped on Japan 
in 1945 were “20 kiloton ” weapons— 
that is, they were equivalent to 20,000 
tons of TNT). At the same time, they 
make it plain that the more listening- 
posts there are, and the closer their 
spacing, the better the chances of 
detection become; it rests with the 
governments to decide what size of 
fish are to be caught. The plan 
described, where posts would be 
placed from 500 to 1,500 miles apart, 
depending on local geological condi- 
tions, is not designed to catch tiddlers. 


UNDERGROUND TESTS 


The tests that present the greatest 
technical difficulty are those conducted 
far below ground. These will not set 
up acoustic or radio waves, and almost 
certainly will not cause any radio- 
active debris to be carried any signifi- 
cant distance. Beyond a sudden, sharp 
reading on the seismographs of the 
listening posts, there will be nothing 
to show that they have happened. In 
cases like these, the right to go to the 
source of the disturbance and have a 
look becomes the most important 
single issue in deciding whether or not 
the international control of nuclear 
tests is worth attempting. Seismo- 
graph readings from several different 
points would pin-point a reasonably 
small area as the source of the disturb- 
ance, and although it is conceivable 
that all surface signs of activity could 
be concealed from the inspecting 
teams, and that the explosion could be 
carried out so far underground that 
no tell-tale cracks appeared anywhere 
in the surrounding soil or rocks, it 
remains improbable that the inspectors 
would be completely bamboozled. 

A second technical difficulty is pre- 
sented by explosions carried out at 
very high altitude. The methods 
outlined by the experts are effective 
for almost any test carried out at 
altitudes of less than to kilometres 
(6; miles) and will still give good 
results at heights of up to 30 kilo- 
metres (185 miles) and perhaps even 
further, but there are heights at which 
the signals and traces will fail to reach 
the instruments on the ground. A 
passage in the report considers the 
monitoring of explosions that take 
place at heights of more than 30 to 50 
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kilometres. Such high-altitude tests 
could be carried out with ballistic 
rockets or, for that matter, with high- 
flying aircraft. Whether they would 
yield enough useful information to 
justify the trouble of setting them off 
is open to doubt, but if they should 
happen, the only methods the experts 
suggest to monitor them are by appro- 
priately instrumented sputniks circling 
the earth ; or, alternatively, by careful 
examination of radar effects in the 
upper atmosphere. Both these tech- 
niques need time to develop. 


POWER TO INSPECT 


A layman reading the report will find 
his curiosity aroused by the confidence 
with which the Geneva scientists 
pronounce on what is, and what is 
not, possible in the way of monitoring 
explosions. Their data were obtained 
from watching their own—and each 
other’s—nuclear tests. On this basis 
they concluded that instrument read- 
ings alone would provide circumstantial 
evidence of a nuclear explosion. But 
there could be doubtful cases in which 
proof could be made conclusive only 
by actual inspection of the site to which 
the instruments pointed. No natural 
phenomenon, however violent, would 
leave traces of radio-activity behind, 
and it is the presence or absence of 
radio-activity on the spot that would 
usually decide whether or not there 
had been a nuclear test. When they 
recommended this, the experts fully 
recognised the difficulty posed by 
explosions that might be arranged 
below ground, but they decided that 
complete concealment would be next to 
impossible. 

This power to  inspect—which 
extends to regular patrols of aircraft 
equipped to collect radio-active dust 
from the air—is therefore an integral 
part of the recommended system of 
detecting nuclear tests, a responsibility 
which, the report suggests, should be 
put in the hands of a new international 
agency. It would be wrong to think 
that the process by which the com- 
mittee reached agreement on this 
point was either easy or amicable. 
Although the scientists attended the 
conference in their capacities as learned 
men they were acting under the direct 
instructions of their governments ; and 
the concluding sentence of the report, 
that “ the conference of experts recom- 
mends the control system described 
above for consideration by govern- 
ments” is more than a mere form of 
words. The promised verbatim report 
of the proceedings may show how, and 
at what cost to nerves and tempers, 
this surprising measure of agreement 
was reached in the end. The proposed 
powers of inspection may turn out to 
be the fly in the ointment, or the pearl 
in the oyster. 
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Tax Liability on Damages 


Srr—Before the decision in the case 
of the British Transport Commission 
y. Gourley, it was settled law that 
in assessing damages for personal 
injuries “ the Court had no concern with 
the plaintiff's liability to imcome tax 
or surtax.” The decision of the House 
of Lords in Gourley’s case reduced the 
amount of damages awarded to the plain- 
tiff from £37,720 to £6,695 in order to 
take account of the income tax and 
surtax he would have had to pay 
on his earnings if he had not been 
injured. 

This decision left grave doubts in the 
minds of many as to whether justice was 
done in this case. Apart from straight- 
forward cases of claims for damages for 
personal injuries, this decision has been 
applied to claims for wrongful dismissal 
and in assessing compensation for loss of 
profit in a case of compulsory acquisition 
of a trader’s premises. In all these cases 
the decisions do not bind the Inland 
Revenue, and there is at least a theo- 
retical possibility that the plaintiff may 
suffer tax twice over. 


To highlight the danger of Gourley’s 
case, let me draw attention to two 
attempts within my experience of guilty 
parties endeavouring to obtain financial 
advantage. In each of the cases the 
defendants were covered by insurance, 
so that the responsibility for attempting 
to deduct tax rested upon the insurance 
company or insurance syndicate. In the 
one case a garage company had a loss 
of use claim from which the insurers 
attempted to deduct tax at the rate of 
8s. 6d. in the pound. The garage com- 
pany’s solicitors threatened to issue a 
writ and the insurers paid up in full. 
The second case was also one of loss of 
use of a commercial vehicle, and again 
the insurers acting for the defendants 
threatened to deduct tax. Here negotia- 
tions were prolonged, and as_ this 
association was prepared to test the issue, 
proceedings have been pending in the 
High Court. Heavy legal expenses were 
involved, but before a hearing could 
take place the insurers gave in and 
paid compensation in full. 


By settling these two cases the oppor- 
tunity of testing the issue authoritatively 
in the High Court has been lost for the 
time being. It may be that insurers are 
nervous about trying to follow Gourley 
too far, as there was an unreported case 
before Mr Justice Donovan at Durham 
(Herring v. British Transport Commis- 
sion) where a claim for damages included 
an item representing the loss of the earn- 
ings which would have been derived by 
the plaintiff from the use of his lorry had 
it not been damaged by the defendant, 
and where it was held that the item was 
a receipt of the plaintiff's business so that 
the rule in Gourley’s case could not be 
applied. 

Perhaps insurers will now be warned 
hot to try to take wrongful advantage 
of Gourley’s case.—Yours faithfuly, 


R. Morton MITCHELL 
Road Haulage Association 
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Viewers and Viewing 


The Age of Television 


By Leo Bogart. 
Crosby Lockwood. 367 pages. 45s. 


ITHIN the past ten years television 

in Great Britain has grown from 
little more than an experimental toy to 
be found in a handful of wealthy homes 
to a point where two-thirds of all adults 
have sets, with the rate of ownership 
much the same in all income groups. 
Yet this explosive growth of a new mass 
medium of entertainment and informa- 
tion has produced so far only a faint 
trickle of published research concerned 
with its impact on British life. The 
Americans have been less apathetic and 
less reticent, and from the late 1940s 
onwards there has been a substantial 
body of research over a very wide field: 
the impact of television on children 
and family life ; its part in politics ; its 
effectiveness in advertising ; its reshaping 
of the use of leisure. Much of this 
material has come from_ research 
financed by commercial interests and 
some from surveys carried out more 
parsimoniously (by American standards) 
at universities. Both sources have pro- 
duced some firstrate studies and many 
more that have been poorly conceived 
and poorly executed. 


Mr Bogart, who knows his subject 
both as a sociologist and as a market 
researcher, here brings up to date a book 
first published in the United States in 
1956, and provides a discriminating and 
orderly account of the more worthwhile 
American work so far carried out. His 
bibliography suggests that he has tracked 
down almost every American study 
likely to contribute to an understanding 
of television. 

The topics dealt with are exhaustive. 
They include the penetration of tele- 
vision into many social and demographic 
groups of the population ; the appeals of 
television to its mass audience; the 
changing content of programmes over 
the years; the amount and “quality” 
of time spent viewing ; the composition 
of audiences for various programmes and 
at various times; the effects on family 
life ; the impact of television on the size 
and make-up of radio audiences and 
radio programmes; the changes that 
have resulted in the reading of books, 
magazines and newspapers and in 
attendances at cinemas and at spectator 
sports ; the redistribution of advertising 
expenditure ; the effectiveness of tele- 
vision as an advertising medium; the 
part played by television in the 1952 and 
1956 presidential elections ; and tele- 
vision and juvenile delinquency. Then, 
as a bonus to this encyclopedic account, 
Mr Bogart adds an appendix on methods 
of television research. In this last 
section the author unfortunately main- 
tains his role of reporter ; by failing to 


adopt that of critic he does less than 
justice to himself. 

Probably the most widely used of the 
intellectually respectable methods of 
measuring the impact of television is the 
sample survey, which compares the 
habits or attitudes of people with sets 
and people without sets. A common 
weakness in these inquiries is that the 
two groups of people already differ in 
characteristics far more important than 
the ownership or non-ownership of tele- 
vision sets. For example, a_ recent 
British survey showed that TV adults 
visit friends and relations much less 
frequently than do non-TV adults ; but 
since the former group is_ heavily 
weighted with parents of young children, 
they are, in any case, and without having 
television sets, likely to be more house- 
bound. The importance for such surveys 
of matching TV and non-TV groups in 
relevant characteristics has so far not 
been adequately recognised. 

In many ways a more satisfactory 
method of measuring impact is the 
“ before-and-after ” technique. Here the 
behaviour of people acquiring sets is 
compared with that of people who do 
not acquire them. This, too, has its 
difficulties; but such “longitudinal” 
surveys have been comparatively few in 
the United States, and the opportunities 
for them are rapidly disappearing in 
Britain as the non-owning families 
become fewer and more markedly 
deviant. 

Throughout the book the reader in- 
evitably reminds himself that the 
television scene described is American 
and not British. This is most marked 
when Mr Bogart discusses the effects 
of television journalism. No one who 
saw the television version of Mr David 
Beck being examined by a Senate com- 
mittee could afterwards honestly take his 
place as an impartial juryman at a court 
trial involving Mr Beck. Similarly, Ed 
Murrow’s documentary on South Africa, 
largely because of its heavily demon- 
strated impartiality, could have left 
viewers with few doubts about the 
morality of apartheid. “Intrusion” of 


this kind has so far been shunned by 
British television. 


Queries at Qumran 
The Riddle of the Scrolls 


By H. E. Del Medico. 
Burke. 432 pages. 25s. 


N the world of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

there are two principal iconoclasts: 
Professor Solomon Zeitlin and M. Del 
Medico. The former is convinced that 
the finds in the Judaean desert are in 
fact medieval documents. The latter 
maintains that no such thing as an 
Essene sect ever existed and that the 
Qumran caves have nothing whatever to 
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do with the “library ” of a first century 
Judaean brotherhood. Both men have 
been thunderingly denounced by the 
great majority of competent scholars. 
But neither has been wholly answered. 
Despite the evidence of carbon tests and 
archeology, there are in the scrolls 
linguistic forms that have not previously 
been known to predate the fifth century 
AD ; and despite the certainty of Father 
de Vaux and his colleagues, there are 
many aspects of the caves and the 
adjacent excavations that do not square 
with the theory of an Essene monastery 
and library. 

Briefly, M. Del Medico’s book, which 
was first published in France in 1957, 
puts forward the following thesis. The 
caves by the Dead Sea constitute a 
geniza, that is to say a hidden place to 
which Orthodox Jews consigned ritual 
objects that had in some way lost their 
“cleanliness” and texts from _ the 
Hebrew Bible that were “impure.” 
Such impurity could derive from the 
actual content of the text (an apocryphal 
insert or variation on the official canon) 
or it might result from the fact that 
more than five corrections had been 
made by the transcriber. But although 
impure (pasiil), such a scroll could not 
be destroyed if it contained the name 
of God or derived from Holy Scripture. 
It had to be marked in some symbolic 
manner, by being passed over a flame 
for instance, and then buried in some 
hidden place. This practice was en- 
forced with particular rigour by Rabbi 
Simon ben Gamaliel I, who was seeking 
to fix the canon of the Old Testament 
during the early part of the first cen- 





Development and 
Welfare in the 
West Indies 
1957 


A further report by Sir Stephen Luke, 
bringing to a close the story of the 
Development and Welfare Organisa- 
tion whose functions have now been 
transferred to the West Indies Federal 
authorities. Ts. (post 6d.) 


Inland Waterways 
THE BOWES REPORT 


What can be done to ensure that the 
maximum economic use is made of 
Britain’s canals and navigable rivers? 
The Bowes Committee of Inquiry have 
now reported on this and other 
problems affecting inland waterways. 
(Cmnd. 486) 6s. 6d. (post 6d.) 
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tury AD. The large burial ground ex- 
cavated near the caves is, quite simply, 
a Jewish cemetery and the buildings near 
it are the remains of a Roman military 
post and a necropolis. The “ Essenes ” 
are an invention of the notoriously un- 
reliable Josephus. 

M. Del Medico’s argument raises 
problems of extreme technicality. Con- 
fronted simultaneously by his assertion 
that “there never were any Essenes ” 
and by the statement of an authority 
such as Professor Van der Ploeg “ that 
the existence of the Essenes is not matter 
for doubt,” the layman can only wonder 
at the inscrutable ways of scholarship. 
But although only the expert can judge 
of the validity of M. Del Medico’s thesis, 
“The Riddle of the Scrolls” does 
make a number of fascinating points. 
The sole biblical text of which no frag- 
ment has been discovered in the caves 
is the Book of Esther. That happens to 
be the one and only canonical book not 
defiled by use outside the synagogue. 
In other words: there would be no need 
for burying an imperfect or worn out 
copy of the Book of Esther in a geniza. 
Some of the scrolls, particularly the 
Habakkuk commentary and the so-called 
Manual of Discipline, do show peculiar 
imperfections. In one case the edge has 
been torn in a way that neither rats nor 
natural decay would account for ; in the 
other case there appear to be insertions 
of apocryphal material and “ censorship ” 
marks pointing these up. Many of the 
manuscripts found in Cave IV can be 
fairly confidently assigned to the first 
half of the second century AD and among 
them there are fragments of the Sep- 
tuagint. Now that was the time at which 
the Septuagint was supplanted by the 
Aquila version and when rolls containing 
the earlier text would indeed be con- 
signed to genizoth. Above all, M. Del 
Medico scores markedly when he asks 
why the alleged Essenes should have 
hidden from the approaching Romans 
scrolls many of which were methodically 
mutilated. He is also on strong ground 
when he observes that the reconstruc- 
tions of an “ Essene monastery ” go well 
beyond archeological evidence. 

Many of the challenges made by this 
absorbing book can and have been 
refuted. Evidence for the existence of 
an ascetic quasi-monastic settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea is more sub- 
stantial than M. Del Medico allows. His 
own treatment of the scrolls is founded 
mainly on the study of photographs, but 
photographs are in these matters notori- 
ously inadequate. The Habakkuk com- 
mentary, the “War of the Sons of 
Light” and some of the hymns reflect a 
coherent, partially heretical world view ; 
it is difficult to regard them as fragments 
of random burial. Why should wholly 
unrelated texts (as, for example, in frag- 
ment 8 B of the Thanksgiving Hymns) 
be found in a single scroJl, unless we 
are dealing with a deliberate, doctrinal 
collation ? And yet, when all is said, 
M. Del Medico has asked questions to 
which prevailing opinion has found no 
good answers and he has pointed to some 
rather loose handling of evidence by his 
predecessors in the field. The riddle is, 
in part, a riddle still. 
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Nostalgic Outsider 


Doctor Zhivago 


By Boris Pasternak. 
Collins and Harvill Press. 510 pages. 21s, 


R PASTERNAK is generally recognised 
as one of Russia’s greatest poets of 
the twentieth century. Although he lives 
in the Soviet Union, his first nove] js 
now published outside Russia’s frontiers, 
And it is not a minor work. In this big 
volume, the author tries to project his 
philosophy of life against the panoramic 
background of Russia in transition. The 
story opens in Tsarist times, runs 
through war and the early years of the 
revolution, while an epilogue brings it 
almost to the present time. 

Many characters enter this story. But 
the central figure—and the chief mouth- 
piece for the author’s opinions—is Dr 
Zhivago. This young man, brought up 
in the cultured and wealthy upper 
classes, which combined unorthodox 
Christian beliefs with a distaste for the 
Tsarist regime, is a medical officer 
during the first world war. For a fleet- 
ing moment, he welcomes the revolution 
and tries to work as a doctor in red 
Moscow. But soon disappointment with 
the new order, even more than chaos 
and poverty, drives him to contract 
out. With wife and child he seeks 
isolation in Siberia. But this is not the 
time for outsiders. After a series of 
adventures—including a forced stay 
among the partisans—Zhivago falls to 
pieces and drifts back to Moscow to die 
there. 

The vast scene and the number of 
actors remind one first of Russia’s 
classical novelists. But this is essentially 
a poet’s novel. Its best moments are 
the nostalgic descriptions of prerevolu- 
tionary society with its easy country life 
and music parties, poetic landscapes and 
vivid pensketches, unforgettable scenes 
of chaos and horror. The book, how- 
ever, seems to lack something in con- 
structive unity and _ psychological 
analysis. Outside events, including even 
a complicated love affair, did not, to this 
reader, explain Zhivago’s collapse. 

The explanation may be that this col- 
lapse should be taken as a symbol of 
man’s degradation in an inhuman 
society. Despite the publishers’ warn- 
ing, it is impossible to take this book 
entirely out of its political context. 
Soviet censors refused to publish it not 
merely because it contains casual refer- 
ences to concentration camps ; nor even 
because it includes such a condemnation 
of stalinist society: 

. . - collectivisation was both. a mistake 
and a failure, and because that couldn't 
be admitted, every means of intimida- 
tion had to be used to make people 
forget how to think and judge for 
themselves. ... 

Mr Pasternak’s book runs against the 
whole trend of current Soviet writing. 
He claims for the creative artist—and 
for the ordinary man—the right to his 
own individual vision. (His descripuon 


of the actual events of 1905 and 1917 
are as personal as Fabrice’s version 0 
Waterloo in the Chartreuse de Parme.) 
He dismisses Marxism as a superficial, 
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utilitarian creed. His unorthodox 
Christian philosophy—spread through 
numerous digressions—sees the evolu- 
tion of mankind as a process taking cen- 
turies. To try to speed it up by revolu- 
tionary means is absurd and the bol- 
shevik attempt is, therefore, “a childish 
harlequinade of adolescent fantasies.” 
It is less astonishing that this book could 
not be published in Msocow than to see 
its author unharmed after its publica- 
tion in the West. This may justify the 
hopeful note in the epilogue that “a 
presage of freedom was in _ the air 
throughout these postwar years. .. .” 
The translators did their best with a 
very difficult job. How much may have 
een lost is seen only at the end when 
Zhivago’s poems are rendered literally. 
But the publishers were right in not 
waiting for an English poet. An inde- 
pendent novel by Russia’s greatest poet 
is an event, even if it seems to be the 
nostalgic voice of Russia’s past rather 
than that of the stirring new generation. 


His Work is Done 


The Decipherment of Linear B 


By John Chadwick. 
Cambridge University Press. 
18s. 6d. 


HIS book is at once a narrative of a 

thrilling story and a memorial to a 
brilliant man. Ever since Evans opened 
up the treasures of Knossos, its archives 
in unknown scripts had been a standing 
challenge to archaeologists. There were 
three types of script, of which two 
remain unbroken; the third, called 
Linear B, of which many more examples 
have been found in recent years at Pylos 
and Mycenz, were deciphered a few 
years ago by a young architect, Michael 
Ventris, in spite of the fact that no 
bilingual text exists. The language of 
the archives, to the surprise of almost 
everyone, including Ventris, who had 
long clung to the belief that it was likely 
to be a congener of Etruscan, turned 
out to be Greek. This fact, and the 
reading of the archives, have opened a 
new epoch in the study of Greek archae- 
ology. Ventris, who should have con- 
tinued as he had started, as the leader 
of this discovery, was killed in a motor 
accident four years later, at the age of 
thirty-four. But he had seen his work 
acknowledged and, in the touching 
words of a French colleague, devant les 
siécles son oeuvre est fait. 

Mr Chadwick is the only possible 
author of this book: he shares the merit 
of the discovery and is co-author with 
Ventris of the paper that announced it ; 
nor is it possible for the outsider to say 
how much of the work is his. Ventris 
was a perfect example of pure and 
imaginative intelligence, searching in a 
field where one would have thought that 
only the professional could succeed ; Mr 
Chadwick is a professional classicist, who 
was the first to see the possibilities of 
Ventris’s cryptographical approach and 
added the technical knowledge without 
which the proof could not be clinched. 

Mr Chadwick’s book is exactly 
described by its title. He describes the 
Process of decipherment and the methods 


147 pages. 
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which Ventris employed (he puts himself 
well in the background); he only deals 
briefly with what they discovered, though 
he says enough to whet one’s appetite. 
No knowledge of Greek is assumed or 
needed. The story is fascinating, most of 
all as a study in human thought and 
fallibility. Many savants had tried to 
solve the problem, nearly all starting 
with some a priori assumption ; and they 
came to grief. Ventris’s strength appears 
to have been his modesty. He had his a 
priort assumption too—that it was a 
language like Etruscan—but he was cap- 
able of pursuing his cryptographic 
approach with complete logic and 
detachment, without ever forcing the 
results. Nor did he hide himself in a 
corner: as he worked, he circulated his 
“work notes,” so that his fellow 
searchers could criticise what he was 
doing. 

The world gained greatly by Ventris’s 
life and lost greatly by his early death. 
Mr Chadwick’s short and well-written 
book is a worthy memorial. 


The Jungle 


The Door Marked Malaya 


By Oliver Crawford. 
Hart-Davis. 237 pages. 18s. 


HE author of this book did his 

national service after reading history 
at Oxford and spent 1954 in Malaya as 
a subaltern with the Somerset Light 
Infantry. He arrived in Kuala Lumpur 
just in time for an operation that took 
most of the battalion into the jungle 
with artillery and air support, and he 
soon found himself struggling up the 
side of a steep ravine under a burden 
that he had hardly been able to lift off 
the ground. Emerging after ten days 
with a profound hatred and horror of 
the jungle he could not see that anything 
had been achieved. 

The strategy of food denial, as applied 
under General Templer, did not, in fact, 
call for much jungle-bashing. The 
troops were usually required to patrol 
the jungle fringe and supplement police 
and Home Guard in sealing the villages. 
Sometimes these methods would pro- 
duce no results for weeks on end and 
it was then that the cry of “ Back to the 
jungle” might be heard in the Opera- 
tions Room. Nor did it strike despair 
in every soldier’s heart as Mr Crawford 
suggests. 

The jungle is the chief enemy for 
most of this book. The coastal plain, 
which often dips into swamp, was even 
more formidable than the hills, and the 
author was soon in hospital with physical 
and nervous exhaustion. As he recovered 
he became more able to accept the 
jungle as neutra] background and to con- 
centrate his thoughts on the real enemy. 
By the time he left hospital he had deter- 
mined to make efficient killers of himself 
and his platoon. They practised every 
kind of ambush and before long Mr 
Crawford had his reward, though not 
with the platoon he had trained. He 
saw Communist terrorists only once, but 
in a model night-ambush he and his 
men killed two and seriously wounded 
the third. 
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HOUSE STUDY GROUP 


Jnder the chairmanship of Sir Knox 
Helm, the group has attempted 
to assess the United Kingdom’s real 
interests in the area and the 
policies which may be used to sustain 
these interests. The interests of other 
countries are considered, their 
relation to those of Britain, and 
British assets and disadvantages in 
dealing with the area. 
(CHATHAM HOUSE) 12s. 6d. net 
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A Political and Economic Survey 


EDITED BY SIR READER BULLARD 
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fact and interpretation.’ DAILY 
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under the title of The Social 
Structure of England and Wales. 
Text-figures 25s. net 
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The fearsomeness of the jungle is 
overdrawn. Otherwise the Malayan 
scene is well described and the young 
man’s struggle to master his fears and 
prove himself in action is interesting. 
But writing seems to come too easily to 
Mr Crawford: in much of his philo- 
sophising and some of his observations 
on the situation in Malaya it is hard to 
see the point. When the terrorists come 
into view Mr Crawford alerts the reader 
as well as his patro). The tense excite- 
ment of setting the trap and waiting for 
the victims to return, and then the wild 
fury of letting them have it, are vividly 
conveyed. 


Banking and Politics 


The Australian Trading Banks 


By H. W. Arndt. 
F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne. London: 
Angus and Robertson. 216 pages. 27s. 6d. 


——- banking history is not a 
happy one. In 1911, the Common- 
wealth Bank was set up under Labour 
auspices to provide the people with a 
counter to the “money power”; and, 
once bedevilled by politics, banking and 
credit control in Australia has never 
shaken itself free of it. To the outside 
observer, the heat generated by seem- 
ingly technical banking matters is a 
continual source of surprise; and 
tendentious argument of partisans on 
either side has made it very difficult to 
get the issues straight. Professor Arndt, 
in a concise and well written textbook 
covering the structure of commercial 
banking in Australia as well as its role in 
monetary policy, strikes a welcome note 
of dispassionate assessment. He points 
to the central cause of the inefficacy of 
credit control in Australia as the distrust, 
even hostility, with which the trading 
banks eye the central bank. That in 
turn is largely attributable to the 
bludgeons and threats (including the 
threat of nationalisation) with which 
the trading banks found themselves 
assaulted in the early postwar phase ; but 
Mr Arndt implies that some of the 
proud trading banks have never recon- 
ciled themselves to following the leader- 
ship of the inexperienced newcomer. 
Because the Commonwealth Bank 
cannot easily elicit the trading banks’ 
co-operation, it has found it particularly 
dificult to build up the institutional 
framework in which regular central 
banking techniques would be effective. 
(When the Commonwealth Bank in 1936 
made its one serious attempt to create 
an open market for Treasury bills, the 
Bank of New South Wales, “with 
superb contempt for the central bank,” 
simply raised its fixed deposit rate, 
and thus put paid to the plan. It is 
against this background that the 
Commonwealth Bank has resorted to 
dubious techniques such as the calls to 
special accounts. The recent provision 
for possible calls to special deposits at 
the Bank of England gives the English 
reader a special interest in the Australian 
experience ; but great caution must be 
exercised in imterpreting this as a 
general guide to the use of this 


BOOKS 


technique, since in this respect also the 
Commonwealth Bank’s attempts at 
regulation have been gravely weakened 
by the lack of trust and co-operation. 

Professor Arndt’s treatment of the 
commercial banking structure is work- 
manlike, though one or two slips have 
crept into some of his side references to 
English banking conditions. And it is 
disappointing to find no detailed dis- 
cussion of the Australian banks’ foray 
into hire purchase. But these are minor 
blemishes in a good book. 


Survey as Before 


The Initial Triumph of the Axis 


Edited by Arnold Toynbee and 
Veronica M. Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press. 742 pages. 84s. 


i foe volume completes the 1939-1946 
series of the Survey of International 
Affairs undertaken by Chatham House, 
a row of large, expensive volumes, which 
will be on the shelves of every library, 
but which will not, perhaps, be very 
often taken down. The present book is 
a compilation by no fewer than thirteen 
contributors, and the standard is accord- 
ingly uneven, and, in spite of elaborate 
cross-references, there is no real unity 
of conception or approach. But perhaps 
this is asking too much in a volume 
dealing with a period when events moved 
so fast and in which no part of the 
world remained unaffected. And, since 
so much of the story is familiar and has 
been better told elsewhere—the fall of 
France or the Battle of Britain, for 
example—the valuable parts of this book 
are those which deal with episodes or 
areas which most of us had forgotten 
about. Thus, Dr Toynbee’s reflections 
on the mood of the British people in the 
summer of 1940 or on the career and 
character of Sir Winston Churchill are 
of less interest than Mr Alexander Elkin’s 
chapters on the Baltic states and Finland 
or than Professor Elizabeth Wiskemann’s 
admirable section on the subjugation of 
south-eastern Europe. 


One of the problems of writing the 
history of a war is how to deal with 
purely military events. Indeed, in the 
case of the second world war there were 
perhaps very few. “purely” military 
events. The initial triumph of the Axis 
was due as much to psychological and 
political warfare as to direct military 
methods. The summary of operations 
by General Sir James Marshall-Corn- 
wall, with which the volume opens, is 
not, therefore, entirely satisfactory in 
spite of the clarity and conciseness with 
which it is written. The reader is not 
only constantly being referred to the 
political chapters, but he may also feel 


_ the need for more information about the 


structure and organisation of the various 
military forces involved. The attempts 
elsewhere in the volume at giving an 
account of internal politics are somewhat 
uneven; and the result is, once again, 
that much familiar ground is covered, 
as in the case of France, in a rather 
undistinguished way. 

Yet this miscellaneous collection of 
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information has a certain value for 
reference, however much one may be 
irritated by affectations like Dr Toyn- 
bee’s insistence on putting an acute 
accent on the word “diaspora” which 
he somewhat misleadingly applies to the 
German minorities outside Germany’s 
frontiers. Moreover, the reader who 
turns these pages (and there will be few 
who will read all through) will find an 
occasional evocation of the splendours 
and miseries of 1940-41; and perhaps 
one day an historian of these epic years 
will find facts in this volume to assist 
him. 


OTHER BOOKS 


PHOENIX ASCENDANT : The Rise of Modern 
Turkey. By Irfan Orga. Hale. 205 pages. 
18s. 

This book is really an account of the life 
of Kemal Ataturk, preceded by a brief 
sutvey of Turkish history up to 1881, the 
year of Ataturk’s birth, and followed by an 
even briefer survey of the twenty years 
since his death. But if prologue and 
epilogue have no particular merit, what 
comes between is both interesting and illu- 
minating. Captain Orga grew up while 
the new Turkey was painfully rising from 
the ruins of the Ottoman empire, and he 
knew Ataturk wel] in the years immediately 
preceding the latter’s death in 1938. He 
writes with deep admiration of Ataturk, 
but makes no attempt either to whitewash 
his weaknesses or ignore his limitations. In 
his accounts of Ataturk’s extraordinarily 
complex character and of what he did for 
Turkey, he combines objectivity with great 
vividness—although at the cost sometimes 
of some rather too flamboyant writing. 
(About Ismet In6nii, who still leads the 
chief opposition party in Turkey, he is 
rather less objective.) He points out that 
Ataturk was not by nature well-fitted for 
the task of turning Turkey into a modern 
state. He was not primarily a statesman, 
but a soldier of genius to whom the con- 
structive but plodding tasks necessary for 
progress did not come easily. All the same, 
he was brilliantly successful. 


Tue MarRITIME Story. By Joseph P. Gold- 
berg. Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 361 pages. 52s. 


A series of studies of industrial relations. 
financed by contributions from foundations, 
trade unions and corporations, is being pub- 
lished by Harvard University in the belief 
that this aspect of American economic his- 
tory has been neglected and that this is a 
good time at which to take stock of the 
great changes of the past twenty-five years. 
This book, which deals with the evolution 
of collective bargaining in a_ particularly 
complex industry, and one which is depen- 
dent, in some part, upon government sub- 
sidy, is particularly timely. Mr Hoffa. the 
president of the teamsters’ (or lorry-drivers’) 
union, has just taken a great step toward 
bringing about the united waterfront which 
has so far eluded the seamen themselves, 
for a variety of reasons which Mr Goldberg 
discusses. This is a book for the close 
student of trade union development, but it 
is interesting to be reminded that before 
1915 seamen on American ships were the 
victims of discriminatory and outgrown 
laws as well as of harsh economic circum- 
stances ; that organisation on the east coast, 
as opposed to the west coast, was hindered 
by the flood of cheap labour from Europe ; 
and that the great aim of the seamens 
unions has been to give the men afloat their 
rightful share of American prosperity. 
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IT WAS TOUCH AND GO all afternoon but frankly 
you’ve never played the last hole better—and now 

the match is all but won. One of those little, unexpected, 
joyful triumphs of life that will call for a celebration— 

a White Horse of course. 
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Balancing 
the kree World 


MERICAN economic aid to other countries since the war 
A can be described accurately, and without slur, as 
being mainly a successful holding operation for the 
international balance of payments. Although few Americans, 
even among those who have operated the programme, would 
think of it in that way, its main function has been to 
preserve the existing order by financing the necessary mini- 
mum of imports—not to raise standards of living or to win 
people from Communism or to meet “ rising expectations.” 
Certainly the great bulk of the actual dollars sent abroad has 
been used for that purpose, first in western Europe, then 
among a group of allies in Asia and more recently in Latin 
America.. The most interesting evolution in the foreign aid 
picture in the past year is that the means of performing 
this balance-of-payments function have been strengthened, 
while all the talk has been of meeting the “ Soviet economic 
offensive ” and of promoting the economic development of 
the “ uncommitted world.” Moreover, the new device aimed 
specifically at this last field of endeavour, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, was the only element in the many-sided 
foreign aid package to be severely cut by Congress this year. 
The schemes and techniques for foreign aid, especially 
those relied on recently, are more numerous and varied than 
is realised. For example, without much fanfare, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has been used increasingly for pure 
balance-of-payments purposes, having lent large sums this 
year direct to Brazil, Chile and Colombia and last year to 
the United Kingdom, Congress this year supplied the bank 
—always popular in the congressional mind because it is 
thought of as a device for increasing American exports— 
with the impressive sum of $2 billion in additional lending 
authority, more than the entire amount in the economic 
section of the mutual security appropriation, 

Another example is the “sale” of farm surpluses for 
foreign currencies. The rescue operations for France and 
Turkey this year included a component of this sort, and in a 
number of other cases there is no doubt that such sales ‘are 
being used as a device to save foreign exchange so that the 
importing country can use it for other essential purposes. 
Farm surpluses have been a major item in American help to 
India, Poland, Jugoslavia and Spain—in most cases doing 
precisely as much as would a grant of freely usable dollars. 
With the commodities already on hand and paid for, as a 
result of domestic farm price support operations, it caused 
Congress little pain to add another $2.25 billion to the 
authority for this highly useful purpose this year. 

Then, of course, there is the International Monetary 
Fund—certainly not a hand maiden of American foreign 
policy but nevertheless an institution whose operations in 
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the past two years have accomplished purposes devoutly 
desired by the Americans. Only this can explain the Presi- 
dent’s announcement last week that the United States will 
back an increase in the quotas which member governments 
pay into the fund. For the American contribution will be 
a direct charge on the Budget ; yet it is the consuming ambi- 
tion of the Administration at the moment to halt what 
appears to be an almost uncontrollable rise in that Budget. 
The recent flood of drawings on the fund can be regarded as 
a means of “ preserving world trade,” but they can also 
be viewed as an essential element in maintaining relative 
economic tranquillity in some rather desperate situations, 


INALLY, there is mutual security itself. Once again, the 
F “big money ” on the economic side turns out to be 
mainly for balance-of-payments or subsidy purposes, 
although it is true that in some countries enough dollars 
have been supplied not only to keep the economy going 
but also to provide for some growth as well. These funds 
come in three categories—defence support, special assistance 
and the President’s contingency fund, The total asked was 
$1,247,000,000 and Congress supplied $1,105,000,000— 
a rather modest cut and certainly not a crippling one. 

These are the funds for keeping alive South Korea, 
Formosa, South Vietnam, Pakistan, Turkey and Iran among 
the American allies (some would say satellites) ; for subsidis- 
ing Libya, Jordan, Laos, Cambodia and Tunisia among the 
countries for whom responsibility has been thrown wholly 
or partly upon the United States by the abdication of either 
France or Britain ; for holding the western foot in the Polish 
and Jugoslav doors ; for showing a proper concern for such 
amenable states as Ethiopia, Thailand and the Philippines ; 
and for meeting emergencies such as the one now develop- 
ing in Lebanon and the one which developed previously in 
Guatemala. The list is revealing: in most of these cases 
there is either an inherently unviable situation which must 
be subsidised if the country is to exist at all, or an excessive 
military burden in part promoted by the United States, or 
an emergency arising out of political change. The aid which 
is needed is balance-of-payments aid to enable the present, 
acceptable, order of things to survive. And that is the aid 
which the Americans are giving. 

The great debate in Washington is over the question of 
whether this is enough. Unfortunately, all the criticisms 
from the liberals, who want to meet the “ revolution of 
rising expectations ” by vastly increasing the aid which is 
aimed specifically at economic development, obscure the 
enormous importance of what has been accomplished by 
less glamorous operations to date. The great bulk of 
American money since the war has flowed almost inexorably 
into situations where an immediate problem existed and a 
clear-cut practical purpose could be achieved—usually 
simply the preservation of an existing situation that the 
United States did not want to see overturned. 

The pessimists doubt whether much more than this can 
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be accomplished ; in particular, there is fear that in most 
of the under-developed world the much-discussed “ take- 
off ” point from which development will generate itself is 
so far in the future as to be almost beyond the reach of any 
effective help from the United States. It is clear that the 
Administration, under the particularly imaginative and 
resourceful leadership in the foreign economic field of Mr 
Douglas Dillon, the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, intends to try. India, at least, is now receiving large 
sums—though it did not reach that exclusive category until 
it got itself into a balance-of-payments emergency—and it 
looks as if in the future a country need only be under- 
developed to earn the solicitous attention of the United 
States. Still, it is no cause for shame that in the past most 
American aid has been a successful response to emergency, 
and has been politically oriented. And it is cause for some 
gratification that Congress has provided the resources for 
continuing it in; that vein. 


Offshore Squeeze 


R DULLES’S interruption of President Eisenhower’s 

holiday underlines the seriousness of the squeeze in 
which the United States has been caught by the Communist 
attacks on the Nationalist-held islands off the coast of China 
even more than it does the mounting seriousness of the 
attacks themselves. The Administration’s dilemma arises 
out of its own policy, considered by many to be ill-advised, 
of keeping the Communists guessing. It dates back to the 
controversial Formosa Resolution, passed by Congress early 
in 1955, when the offshore islands were last threatened: 
this authorised the President to use American military force 
as he thought necessary to protect against armed attack not 


“It Worked Fine As Long As Nobody Asked, 
‘Or Else What? ” 
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only Formosa itself but also any related positions held by 
the Nationalist Chinese. These were clearly understood to 
be Quemoy, Matsu and the other offshore islands, but it was 
also understood, although never stated, that at that time an 
attack on these islands would not in itself be regarded as 
constituting a threat to Formosa. After that the matter 
dropped out of the public eye until the Communist bom- 
bardment was renewed recently. 

Then President Eisenhower threw a new light on the 
situation at his last press conference by revealing that the 
Nationalists had been concentrating military strength in 
the islands. As a result they can no longer afford to lose 
Quemoy or Matsu, although the smaller islands nearer to 
the mainland may still be expendable. Thus an attack on 
the islands now involves a threat to Formosa that the 
United States could hardly ignore without breaking its 
political commitments to the Nationalists, even though the 
American defence authorities still do not consider that it 
is vital to deny these islands to the Communists. The Presi- 
dent refused to say whether he was going to order American 
forces into action, but a series of increasingly ominous 
warnings, accompanied by the massing of American naval 
and air power in the area, were obviously designed to 
convey the impression that he would if the Communists 
attempted to land on the islands. 

So far this calculated vagueness has not succeeded in 
calling the Communist bluff—if it is bluff—and, as The 
Economist goes to press, the President is presumably de- 
ciding how far he is prepared to go to prove that the United 
States is not bluffing either. Since it seems that the 
Americans would be obliged to attack the Communist bases 
on the mainland in order to save Quemoy and Matsu from 
any sustained invasion, the President may be faced with 
the choice of risking an atomic war which his military 
advisers do not advocate, which his allies would not approve 
of and which his Congress would criticise, or of repudiating 
his obligations to the Nationalist Chinese and ruining the 
reputation of the United States as a trustworthy ally. 


Wait for the Court 


T its emergency session last week, the Supreme Court 
A ordered further hearings, on September 11th, in the 
Little Rock school case, so that it may rule definitively on 
the merits as well as on the technicalities. The real question 
is whether the threat of violence is a legitimate reason for 
undoing progress which has been made toward admitting 
Negro children into the tax-supported white schools. The 
Court’s action was taken on assurances from the school 
board in Little Rock that Central High School, the storm 
centre, would not open until September 15th. If it were 
to open next week, the Negro children kept there last year 
under federal guard would not have to be re-admitted and 
it is no secret that Mr Faubus, the Governor of Arkansas, 
would not have been adverse to presenting the Court with 
this fait accompli. The school board, however, has fixed 
September 15th, lest its case be prejudiced, although this 
argument may not save its members from dismissal under 
new powers voted to the Governor last week by the 
Arkansas Legislature. When he signs these Bills, Mr 
Faubus will also be able to close white schools which 
admit Negroes, to transfer state money for education to 
private schools, to let school property to private groups 
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and—a last resort—to establish racially segregated classes in 
integrated schools. 

In adopting these laws Arkansas is following the lead of 
Virginia, just as that state’s own policy of intransigence is 
about to be tested. Charlottesville, the seat of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has put off the opening of its schools until 
September 15th in the remote hope of persuading a federal 
judge that its policy of exclusion is justified on the score of 
scholastic standards. But in Norfolk, the biggest city in 
Virginia, the school board, threatened with contempt of a 
federal court, has reluctantly agreed to assign 17 Negroes to 
white schools when they open on September 8th. 
Schools in Arlington, where the court last year ordered five 
Negroes to be admitted, and where 25 others are applying, 
were scheduled to open on September 4th—and, if the state 
carries out its threats, to close the same day. 

The defiant South no doubt derived some encouragement 
from the President’s admission at a recent press conference 
that he might have said to friends that he personally wishes 
that integration could proceed more slowly—a statement 
which Negro leaders have denounced as “ incredible.” But 
the official position of the Administration, put to the 
Supreme Court by the Solicitor General last week, is the 
strongest possible repudiation of the idea that the law can 
be frustrated either by mob violence or state defiance. 


Empire Statesmen 


HE political conventions of the two major parties in 

New York last week chose their candidates for Gover- 
nor, Mr Nelson Rockefeller and the Democratic incumbent, 
Mr Harriman, out of the same mould: that of the man of 
great inherited wealth who has devoted himself to public 
service and who, if victorious, might have legitimate presi- 
dential ambitions in 1960. But there the similarity ends, 
for the Democrats felt themselves secure enough to afford 
the luxury of a damaging internal quarrel and to risk the 
charge of being dominated by the party machine, while 
the Republicans, faced with an uphill fight, behaved with a 
discipline and decisiveness that reflect the master political 
mind of Mr Thomas Dewey, twice his party’s presidential 
candidate and still a political power. The odds, which 
seemed to be on the Democrats, are as a result now more 
nearly even in the Empire State. 

Mr Nelson Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil dynasty, is 
well known as a philanthropist, but he is a new face in 
Republican politics and a modern one likely to please the 
Democratic and independent voters whose support he will 
need to win. The Vice President himself intervened to 
provide him with a good running-mate in Representative 
Keating, who is said to have been promised the consolation 
prize of a federal job if he would undertake the thankless 
taskk—in what may well be a Democratic year—of standing 
for the Senate. Mr Keating has had five terms in the 
House, where he has shown himself to be conscientious, 
moderate and constructive, particularly on Negro rights, 
and he is well known in the state because he runs a popular 
and forthright television programme, “Let’s Look at 
Congress.” 

Mr Hogan, his Democratic rival, who was thrust down 
Governor Harriman’s throat by Tammany Hall, the New 
York County political machine, is an able district attorney, 
but he lacks legislative or political experience and has no 
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national reputation comparable to that of Mr Finletter, a 
former Secretary of the Air Force, who was Mr Harriman’s 
choice. Mr Hogan’s virtue is that he may win back the 
conservative Roman Catholic Irish voters who have been 
drifting away from the Democrats. To this extent he is a 
good partner for the internationally-minded, left-of-centre 
Governor. But the Republicans will not let voters who 
fear and distrust machine politics forget the way Mr De 
Sapio, the Tammany boss, has dictated to Mr Harriman. 
t is not yet certain that the Liberal party, which was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Mr Finletter and which disposes 
of 250,000 votes or so in the state, will lie down under 
Mr De Sapio’s steam-roller, even if the alternative is to 
make a Republican victory possible. Its defection would be 
a serious matter for Mr Harriman, who in 1954 won by 
only 11,000 votes. 


‘Unlocking Alaska’s Wealth 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PORTLAND 


LASKANS, who voted overwhelmingly last week in favour 
A of becoming the 49th state, are counting on a burst of 
prosperity when at last they are able to control the develop- 
ment of their own huge resources. As a territory, Alaska 
has been administered by the Department of the Interior 
in Washington ; virtually all its land—g9 per cent—has 
been owned by the federal government, and exploitation of 
its potentialities has been restricted by federal regulations. 
To establish a tax base for the new government, the State- 
hood Act allows Alaska to choose 103 million acres from the 
federally owned lands, about a quarter of the total, including 
some from what are now national forests, and some which 
is near established communities or suitable for community 
development. 

The state will have the right to let all this land for de- 
velopment, but not to sell the mineral rights. Some Alaskans 
foresee a boom rivalling those of Florida and California, 
but in the new state, a third of which is inside the Arctic 
circle, it will be petroleum and other resources which are 
the magnet, not the climate. The federal government, 
which will continue to-own much of Alaska, will still make 
available free land for homesteads of 160 acres to those 
prepared to cultivate them. But farming in Alaska requires 
too much capital to attract many newcomers. Alaskans 
also had to agree, last week, as a condition of statehood, to 
allow the federal government to withdraw large areas for 
defence purposes in north-western Alaska, the part nearest 
to the Soviet Union. 

Among the federal regulations and statutes, some of them 
long outgrown, which Alaskans feel have been a drag on 
the development of their territory, one of the most irritating 
has been the Jones Act of 1920, which has required that 
all trade between Alaska and the United States be carried 
in American-owned ships. The effect has been to give 
shipping interests in Seattle, Washington, a grip on Alaskan 
trade which has been only slightly loosened by the growing 
use of air transport between Alaska and Portland and Seattle 
and motor transport over the 1,600-mile Alaska Highway. 
The Statehood Act eliminates this requirement, and thereby 
removes the major reason for Alaska’s high retail prices. 
In some cases these are as much as 75 per cent.greater than 
those in Canada and the Pacific Coast states, and wages have 
had to follow them upward. 
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The Statehood Act also provides that control of the 
fisheries shall pass to the new state government as soon as 
the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied that Alaska can 
administer them adequately. With the fishing industry con- 
trolled by absentee operators, this great source of wealth has 
in the past been exploited for the profit of others. Alaska has 
never been able to abolish the use of fish-traps, which are 
forbidden in all the states to safeguard the future catch. 
Fishing is the leading Alaskan industry with potential sales 
of more than $100 million a year. 

Even more promising is the oil “rush” on the coast of 
western Alaska, the Kenai Peninsula, the base of the Alaska 
Peninsula, and the Kateel River area at the base of the 
Seward Peninsula. All the major American oil producers 
are engaged in exploration stimulated by a rich strike made 
four years ago by the Richfield Oil Company. Nearly five 
million acres are under lease, and geologists optimistically 
predict that the oil fields will return more to Alaska and 
Alaskans than the gold fields of an earlier era ever did. As 
a state, Alaska will receive 90 per cent of the revenues from 
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oil and gas leases, compared with 373 per cent when it was 
a territory. 

The 49th state has other resources almost too vast to 
tabulate. Its forests are capable of sustaining a cut of many 
billions of board-feet annually, and the pulp industry has 
been expanding rapidly in the last few years. Practically 
every known metal has been found in quantity in Alaska, 
including those of strategic importance in the atomic 
age. It has vast coal fields and a tremendous untapped store 
of hydro-electric power. It is estimated that Alaskan rivers 
can produce more than 20 million kilowatts of electricity. 

The short growing season is a handicap to the commercial 
exploitation of agriculture, but products often make up in 
size and quality what they may lack in quantity. Vegetables 
and fruits grow to enormous proportions under the 
Summer’s midnight sun. Farm acreage has been increasing 
about 10 per cent each year. Tourism is another highly 
Promising Alaskan industry. Pacific Northwest airlines, 
which serve Alaska, have reported that the interest in the 
territory excited by the imminence of statehood has already 
resulted in a sharp rise in passenger travel. 

The strategic location of the new state is also an economic 
stimulant. Federal expenditures on Alaskan defence estab- 
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lishments are a secret, but they are obviously vast. Of the 
slightly more than 200,000 residents of Alaska, approxi- 
mately one-fourth are members of the United States armed 
services. The Alaska Resource Development Board notes : 
As the “crossroads of the world” and because of its 
geographic location, westward Alaska has a tremendous 
resource asset. It will not only be a centre of national 
defence, but will also play an important role in northern 
hemisphere transportation. Under present world condi- 
tions, this asset is being extensively exploited—and this 
exploitation will continue with a resultant flow of millions 


of dollars into all of Alaska that lies west of the Yukon 
territory. 


The greatest obstacle to the development of Alaska has 
been the lack of transport. There is only one railway line 
in the new state, the government-owned and operated Alaska 
Railroad from the port of Seward to Fairbanks. The Alaska 
Highway, extending from Dawson Creek, British Columbia, 
to Fairbanks, is the only long distance road. The others 
serve only single communities. Statehood, however, may 
soon end this fragmentation of the country and its depend- 
ence on the air and sea. As a state, Alaska will be included 
in the multi-billion dollar federal highway scheme, as well 
as in other federal programmes, such as those for pensions 
and various types of social insurance. 

Over 7,000 Alaskans voted against statehood, primarily 
because they fear the increased cost of the apparatus of a 
state government and of the federal services which it will 
now have to shoulder. Since 1950, when the last official 
census was taken, the civilian population has grown more 
rapidly than that of any state except Nevada, and it is 
young and energetic ; there are 16 men to every 10 women, 
and the median age is only 26, five years less than that 
of the United States as a whole. But in 1956—since when 
there has been a slight falling-off—there were only 175,000 
civilians in Alaska. Any big increase in the cost of govern- 
ment would be felt keenly. 

However, Mr Seaton, the Secretary of the Interior, 
believes that the new income being made available to Alaska 
will almost offset the rise in spending. In addition to the 
proceeds from the land grants, Alaska will receive 5 per cent 
of the return from the sale of any public lands retained by 
the federal government and 70 per cent of the net proceeds 
of sales of seal and sea-otter skins by the government. Last 
year’s territorial budget came to about $15 million, and 
Mr Seaton estimates that, although the first budget of the 
new state will be more than $21 million, all but $1.4 million 
of the increase will be covered by new revenues. 


Plutonium Reactions 


LTHOUGH Congress disposed of all its international atomic 
business very satisfactorily before it adjourned, the 
atom was left in a very unsettled condition at home. This 
was rather surprising since during the session Mr Lewis 
Strauss had left the Atomic Energy Commission, where he 
had been regarded as the chief nigger in the domestic atomic 
woodpile, to take over responsibility for American atomic 
developments abroad. Congress has in fact made its peace, 
for the moment at least, with the AEC but the dispute 
has been transferred to the President. This was demon- 
strated when he signed the Bill authorising the AEC to 
spend $386 million on construction, protesting that over 
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half of this was for projects which he considered unsound 
and undesirable and advising Congress not to provide the 
money needed to start them. In particular he disliked the 
authority of $51 million for a gas-cooled, graphite-moderated 
power reactor, to be built by the government if private 
interests did not undertake it within six months, and of 
$145 million for an additional plutonium reactor, capable 
of being converted to produce electric power and therefore 
more expensive than usual. Congress retorted by voting 
the necessary funds and, if the President does not spend 
them, its successor will ask some pointed questions. 

His main objection to the plutonium reactor was that the 
Defence Department doubted whether any more plutonium 
was needed for military purposes and was conducting a 
study in order to find out, To this Congress replied that 
both the AEC and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were convinced 
that more plutonium was needed and that no risk of a 
shortage of atomic weapons should be taken. In fact at 
much the same time the AEC was announcing that 
plutonium might have far wider uses than had hitherto 
been thought: elements of plutonium fuel have now been 
used to produce power from an atomic reactor that had 
been working on uranium. The importance of this is not 
only that there will thus still be a use for plutonium, even 
if the output of weapons ceases, but that plutonium can 
be produced more cheaply and in infinitely greater quantities 
from natural uranium than can the fissionable uranium on 
which power reactors have had to rely so far. 


Quizzes Questioned 


HE sponsors and producers of quiz programmes, the 
most popular form of entertainment on television, 

are themselves confronted with a formidable question: will 
charges that some contestants are primed in advance with 
the answers take the lustre off programmes which are 
scheduled to cost $24 million this autumn ? Two weeks 
ago “ Dotto,” a quiz sponsored by the Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, was hastily dropped by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the National Broadcasting Company 
when a stand-by contestant, who felt he had not been paid 
enough to keep silent, testified that one of the winners last 
May had all the questions written down in a note-book 
before she went on the air. The New York District 
Attorney’s office is now investigating at least three other 
quiz shows, including the famous “ Twenty-one.” A Mr 
Stempel, a contestant who was defeated by Mr Mark Van 
Doren, the college instructor who ran his winnings up to 
$129,000, alleges that he was coached, not only in the 
answers but in suitably dramatic facial expressions, and 
then finally dismissed on the ground that the viewers wanted 

_ new faces. 
Mr Van Doren and other winners of jack-pots which 
have gone as high as $250,000 deny that they received any 
help; and the producers of “ Twenty-One” accuse Mr 
Stempel of attempted blackmail. The District Attorney, 
Mr Hogan, for whom this is a happy windfall of publicity 
at the start of his race for the Senate, says that so far no 
evidence of crime has been produced, and that for a charge 
of fraud to be sustained it probably would have to be shown 
that the sponsor, who pays the bill, was deceived in the 
nature of the programme. 

The viewers, some producers argue, can have no com- 
plaint so long as they are entertained—and they probably 





would not be entertained as well if some control were not 
exercised behind the scenes. But once viewers realise that, 
in some cases, at least, they are watching a carefully stage- 
managed production, their enthusiasm for all quiz shows 
is likely to wane. This would hardly be a tragedy. Quiz 
shows are relatively so cheap to produce and have been so 
sure-fire in their appeal that they have become a blight ; 
twenty-two, in all, are planned for this autumn, although 
there may be fewer now that the television companies realise 
that they must exercise more supervision over them. 


A Privileged Class 


WASHINGTON, DC 

IT an old professional soldier turned temporary poli- 
P ticlan against temporary soldiers turned professional ex- 
servicemen and what do you get? This year’s effort by 
General Eisenhower, aided by General Omar Bradley, to 
win the battle of the budgetary bulge by trimming ex- 
servicemen’s benefits provides the answer. The old soldier 
just faded away. Last January the President said that for 
the United States to answer the Russian sputnik would 
mean the end of his policy of levelling off the cost of 
defence. Thus, if there was not to be a permanent deficit 
in the Budget, belts would have to be tightened and 
“sacrifices” made in “less essential” domestic pro- 
grammes. As a result the Budget contained such an in- 
clusive list of candidates for fiscal dieting that it looked as 
though the Republicans had screwed up courage to offend 
every Known interest group just in time for this autumn’s 
election. 

Topping the list were ex-servicemen’s benefits, a hitherto 
untouchable $5 billion item that makes the heart of every 
Director of the Budget ache. Instantly the ex-servicemen’s 
organisations—from the American Legion to the newly- 
chartered Veterans of World War I of the USA Incor- 
porated—mobilised their full capacity for massive political 
retaliation and the President, harkening to the wails of his 
party leaders, did not even go so far as to send to Congress 
the special message he had promised at the opening of the 
session. But neither did the ex-servicemen’s organisations 
get much farther with their efforts to make pensions more 
generous. 

No one questions the right of seriously injured ex- 
servicemen to compensation for their injuries. What has 
been challenged by a succession of critics, including a 
special commission under General Bradley’s chairmanship, 
has been the undiscriminating extension to all the men who 
serve in the mass armies of modern war of benefits pro- 
vided in the early years of the country to prevent handfuls 
of old soldiers from falling into indigence, Despite the 
much-advertised American horror of “ socialised medicine,” 
well over half the patients in the 173 special ex-servicemen’s 
hospitals run by the Veterans’ Administration and staffed by 
government doctors and nurses did not fall ill until after 
they had left the armed forces. The rule is that men with 
“ service-connected disabilities” have first claim on the 
hospital beds. After that ex-servicemen with “ non-service- 
connected disabilities ” can get free treatment if they cannot 
afford to pay. There is no real means test: if a man says 
he cannot pay his word is taken for it. Since, as the result 
of three major wars, there are nearly 23 million ex-service- 
men in the country, about 13 per cent of the population, 
these privileges represent a substantial slice of an entirely 
non-contributory welfare state. 
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Few critics, again, regret the generous measures taken 
at the end of the second world war and the Korean war to 
make up to young “ veterans” the time they had lost in 
launching themselves into life. Some of these have 
amounted to pilot schemes, endorsed even by conservatives 
in the emotion of the moment, which will have a permanent 
impact on social legislation. Examples are the “GI Bill 
of Rights,” providing ex-servicemen with the wherewithal 
for a university education under most flexible conditions, 
including attendance at foreign universities, and the ex- 
servicemen’s housing programme, which, through govern- 
mental guarantees of mortgages, enabled returning warriors 
to buy a house with no down payment and monthly instal- 
ments not much larger than rent. 

Having thus set the ex-serviceman up, so that he does 
rather better in income and status than his average non- 
serving contemporary, does the country still owe him a 
special pension ? There are two parts to this question. First 
of all there are the 1,785,496 survivors of the second world 
war and the Korean war who are now receiving pensions 
because of disability. Of these more than a million are 10 
per cent disabled, receiving $19 a month, or 20 per cent 
disabled receiving $38 a month. Very few of these have 
lost much earning capacity. Only 18 per cent of the first 
category and 23 per cent of the second were in the combat 
zone, let alone actually in action. They are never re- 
examined medically after once qualifying for the award, and 
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their claims eat up $326 million of the $1.4 billion paid 
out each year in compensation.- The Bradley commission 
suggested that the government should discharge its obliga- 
tion to these sturdy pensioners by a lump sum or a short- 
term settlement. It also thought that the whole system of 
grading seriously injured men should be brought into step 
with current medical knowledge—psychological and other 
less immediately obvious impairments being given as much 
consideration as the loss of a limb, which has always 
attracted natural sympathy and extra cash benefits. 

A potentially more alarming problem for the Budget 
Director of the future is that of retirement pensions. All 
survivors of the Civil War and their widows have pensions 
and, since the passage of a special Act this year, the losing 
Confederate Army is included as well; it has only two 
surviving soldiers but two thousand surviving widows. 
Ex-servicemen of the two world wars and of the Korean 
war and their widows are entitled to what is virtually an 
assured pension at sixty-five provided they are 10 per cent 
disabled from any cause (as most people are at sixty-five), 
are unemployable (which means in practice unemployed) 
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and have an annual income of under $1400 if single and 
$2700 if married. This means that, unless they have a 
private income, these ex-servicemen receive this pension as 
well as their ordinary old age pension under the federal 
insurance scheme. Just as the budgetary costs of rehabili- 
tating the ex-servicemen of the second world war and the 
Korean war are beginning to fall, the burden of supporting 
the ageing ex-servicemen of the first world war, more and 
more of whom are now crossing the sixty-five year line, is 
mounting up seriously. 

The way out favoured by the Bradley commission and 
endorsed in principle by the President’s Budget Message 
is the amalgamation of ex-servicemen’s pensions with old 
age insurance by making those who qualify for the latter 
ineligible for the former. But this year at least nothing 
came of this attempt “to relegate the veteran to the class 
of the non-veteran,” a trend in government thinking which 
is being roundly condemned by the various ex-servicemen’s 
organisations during their current round of annual con- 
ventions. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate has refused to be stampeded on the issue of 
whether or not the State Department should be legally 
empowered to withold passports from those who, in its 
opinion, endanger the peace and the foreign policy of the 
United States. In answer to President Eisenhower’s urgent 
request for legislation to quash the liberal ruling of the 
Supreme Court, the Foreign Relations Committee voted 
unanimously to postpone further hearings until next year. 


* + ® 


The vast deposits of oil-bearing shale in Colorado (and 
also Wyoming and Utah) could, if market conditions 
warranted, become a major source of crude oil at prices 
that are currently competitive. The Denver Research 
Institute, which has operated a 24-ton-a-day pilot plant 
for the last nine months, claims that with its new extraction 
process shale oil could sell on the West Coast at $1.42 to 
$1.92 a barrel, excluding profit ; crude oil is at present sell- 
ing at rather more than $3 a barrel. The Union Oil 
Company, on the other hand, has decided to close the pilot 
plant which it has been running for three years. While 
agreeing that the product could compete successfully, the 
company, having gained all the necessary technical experi- 
ence, is unwilling to launch out on a commercial scale at 
the present time ; any interruption of foreign imports, how- 
ever, would make such a venture attractive. 


me * ® 


A question of what is and is not cricket on the golf course 
was raised recently in the New York State Supreme court. 
A golfer, by appearing to modify his skill in regular games 
—on which his handicap is based—and to emphasise it 
in tournaments, had, in the eyes of the club’s board of 
governors, carried off “a remarkable ” number of trophies. 
The club therefore reduced his handicap arbitrarily and the 
member appealed to the court. On the advice of the judge, 
the issue was settled out of court ; the golfer lost his claim, 
but gained a written assurance from the board that his sport- 
manship was not in question. 
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dthat reduces skidding ! 


HE MODERN trend in car design is towards 
ig) ontes and lighter transmission systems. 
Differential housings are smaller, chassis can be 
designed for greater stability — so cars hold the 
road better and are less likely to skid. Problems 
arise, however, on lubrication. The use of 
ordinary oils in the gear system could create 
tremendous heat and pressure high spots. Gears 
could even weld together and then be torn 
apart. 

Chemists at Monsanto have developed an oil 
additive — Montogear ‘ B’ —to help overcome 

these problems. The introduction of this chemi- 

cal to the oil removes the cause of the very high 
temperature, thus preventing destruction of the 
gears. With Montogear ‘ B’, oil manufacturers 
make lubricants which give present-day gears 
complete, long-term protection from wear under 
even the most severe conditions. 

Montogear ‘ B’ is a concrete example of how 
Monsanto’s range of oil additives is improving 
oil, helping all types of cars to give years of 
efficient, trouble-free service. It is also another 
way Monsanto brings a better future closer. 

Montogear is a Registered Trade Mark 
If you, as a manufacturer, are 


interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay 
you to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


536 Monsanto House, Victoria St., London, S.W.|! 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


In association with: 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LTD., MELBOURNE. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LTD., BOMBAY. 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





NEW school year began this week in eastern Germany, 
A introducing sundry schemes for relating work and 

play more directly to the requirements of the brave 
new world billed for 1965. The resources, the tools, and the 
timetable for completing the creation of a German socialist 
state were confidently proclaimed by party heavyweights at 
the fifth congress of the Socialist Unity party in east Berlin 
in July: by 1960 production in the German Democratic 
Republic is to equal; man for man, that of federal Ger- 
many ; by 1965 “ socialism ” is to reign exclusively supreme. 
No less a personage than Mr Khrushchev himself intimated 
to the delegates that the consummation of socialism in east 
Germany would be a peculiar and important contribution 
to the advancement of communist global aims. 

He promised massive Soviet help. During the next seven 
years basic raw materials are to be poured into eastern 
Germany from the Soviet Union in unprecedented volume. 
A pipeline is being laid, for instance, to carry crude oil 
from the Baku fields, whose annual flow to Germany is 
being increased from last year’s 1,040,000 tons to 4,800,000 
tons in 1965. Displaced as a party politician but still in 
business as an economist, the new Soviet ambassador in the 
Unter den Linden, Mr Pervukhin, is making a point of 
having a large say in the disposal of the consignments. The 
indigenous satrap, Herr Ulbricht, told the conference that 
the time had come to take considerably more trouble in the 
schools to prepare the children for the part they will be 
called upon to play in these far-reaching economic and 
political developments. They must be not only equipped 
technically for the hard economic haul ahead, “but also 
inoculated against the apathy, cynicism and discontent of 
so many of their elders. Since some 700,000 independent 
farmsteads remain to be collectivised, and altogether some 
three million persons are still working in one way or another 
in the unsocialised sector of the economy, Herr Ulbricht’s 
anxiety to bend the twigs in the way they should go is 
understandable. Local education authorities have been 
sharply exhorted to intensify their measures for turning 
out none but “ young socialists.” 

The new school-year reforms begin in the kindergartens ; 
many brand-new ones have been opened this week, and 
many more are projected. They are to be known in future 
as Kinderhorten. (Nazi educators, too, used to prefer this 
less pastoral designation, of which the nearest English 
equivalent is probably “ day nursery.”) Their teachers are 
to be brought more strictly under central direction and the 
wayward individualists and cranks of the profession 
eliminated. These plans have been conceived, no doubt, 
with a double object: to reduce parental influence and to 
free more mothers to lend a hand in building up the 
economy. 

But the innovation by which Herr Ulbricht seems to be 


Herr Ulbricht Bends the Twigs 
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setting most store is that of “ polytechnical instruction ” 


in the national schools. After party educationists, in- 
voking the old Marxist principle of the unity of theory and 
practice, had been bandying the idea about for over six 
years, Herr Ulbricht demanded in July that there should be 
immediate action. At the crack of his whip “ polytechnical 
instruction” appeared on September Ist in one shape or 
another on all school syllabuses. For the seven-to-ten-year- 
olds it is going to mean chiefly an hour or two’s handwork 
weekly in Pionier clubrooms, or in factory workshops if it 
can be conveniently arranged. For the eleven-to-thirteen- 
year-olds it will mean much the same sort of thing, with 
rather more of it. For the fourteen-to-fifteen-year-olds it 
is to be much more palpable. They are to put in a whole 
“ production day ” weekly, either in some local factory or 
on the land. The sixteen-year-olds, it seems, are to stay 
mostly in their classrooms. But—in addition to spending 
more time like everybody else on scientific and economic 
subjects—they are to devote two hours weekly to a course 
entitled: “Introduction to the principles of socialist pro- 
duction.” They will also spend a consecutive fortnight 
some time in the year (doubtless during the holidays) on 
manual tasks in industry or agriculture. Already there is 
talk of them being roped in with the university students to 
help to lay the oil pipeline and to build the north-south canal 


that is to connect the Baltic port of Rostock with Berlin and 
Czechoslovakia. 


LL these provisions have been made rather hastily, and 
A there are some signs of confusion and friction in their 
carrying out. The headmaster of a school at Lécknitz 
openly objected to being asked to submit by mid-August 
details of his arrangements with local factories and farms ; 
so many people were away on holiday, he pointed out, that 
it would be impossible to negotiate effectively before the 
end of the month. Parents are asking what clothes their 
children are to wear on “ production day”; where such 
extras are to come from; and whether the new-fangled 
instruction is not likely to interrupt the child’s studies harm- 
fully and cause more trouble than it is worth to the factories 
concerned. A “ polytechnical council” has been set up 
to cope with parental doubts and hostility. 

Such symptoms of disagreement and delay are naturally 
being invested in western Germany with the magnified 
significance always accorded to every scrap of intelligence, 
however meagre, suggesting that the enemy is discomfited. 
It would be over-sanguine to suppose that the regime could 
be persuaded at present to relax its tightening hold on the 
schools. The dramatic flight of Professor Hamel, who as 
Rector should have been presiding this week at the 4ooth 
anniversary celebrations of the foundation of Jena university, 
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and the continuing exodus of so many teachers and valuable 
members of the learned and technical professions, is only 
inciting the regime to double its efforts to bind the younger 
generation to the communist cause. 

Precautions of a sterner character are being taken simul- 
taneously to make the prized communist bridgehead in 
Germany secure. There is intensification rather than relaxa- 
tion of the travel restrictions, which in the first six months 
of this year reduced the number of east German visitors 
to western Germany to 310,677, compared with 1,196,301 
in the same period a year earlier. And the unflaggingly 
notorious east German Minister of Justice, Frau Benjamin 
(“Red Hilde”), has recently announced that by 1960 all 
judges are to be appointed by district party functionaries 
who know the candidates and their political leanings. The 
division of Germany deepens. 


Alice in Hungary 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


“ HY do Hungarians love the Soviet Union ?” 

WX “ Because they like to have a buffer state between 
themselves and China.” This product of mordant Hun- 
garian wit, launched a few months ago, seems to have been 
badly overtaken by more recent developments—for a buffer 
is supposed to absorb shocks. But, so it is argued in 
Budapest, Russia does not absorb the shocks emanating from 
China ; it transmits them to the East European fringe of the 
empire in undiminished force. As with the killing of Imre 
Nagy and his associates, Mr Khrushchev is keeping the 
Chinese wolves from his own door by throwing them 
satellite scraps. 

This melancholy view is confirmed by economic events, 
too. In the past few months, a series of long-term trade 
agreements had been concluded with all the brotherly allies 
from North Korea to Albania, which together take care of 
three-quarters of Hungary’s planned volume of trade for 
the next three to five years. Of these agreements, the one 
with Russia makes the most sense and the one with China 
the least from the Hungarian point of view. The export 
list contains machine tools, diesel locomotives, tractors, 
lorries, buses, telephone exchanges, complete steel tube 
works, vegetable oil and food processing plants and 
aluminium (which seems to have a sad story of its own). 
China, in return, will supply such unlikely odds and ends as 
asbestos, natural rubber, bristles, soya beans, fish fillets, 
leather and paper goods, clothes and cigarettes. In Kispest, 
one of Budapest’s grim counter-revolutionary suburbs, the 
Red Star plant is working on a Chinese order for 3000 
‘tractors; while the Hungarian peasants, some of them 
laden with cash gathered in during last year’s free-for-all, 
when the Kadar regime attempted to offset revenge and 
terror with economic liberties, cannot buy tractors and in 
their frustration spend the money on huge weddings and 
lavish funerals. “ The idea,” they say in Kispest, “is for 
the peasants to eat the fish fillets, smoke the cigarettes and 
let off the firecrackers we get from the Chinese for these 
tractors.” 

Aluminium is a particularly Alice-like feature in the net- 
work of relations with what is called the “ socialist world 
market.” Because of the high cost of coal-based electric 
power and the inefficient smelting plant, it takes 235 forints 
of domestic outlay to produce a dollar’s worth of aluminium 
ingot ; this compares with the official exchange rate of 11.74 
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forints to the dollar. Though the official rate is admitted 
to be a joke, a rate twenty times worse is too appalling to 
escape (albeit belated) notice. The foreign trade authorities 
reckon to earn a dollar for not more than 35 or 40 forints 
of home outlay. So aluminium production has been declared 
unsuitable as a branch of export industry ; but almost in 
the same breath it was decided to raise output from last 
year’s 26,000 tons to 45,000 tons by 1960, the bulk of it 
for export. The planners must have walked through the 
looking-glass—or else the “socialist world market” 
demands aluminium to replace that dumped on western 
markets by Russia. Whatever is the reason, it is unlikely to 
be found in textbook economics—unless Lewis Carroll’s 
has been adopted. 

Yet Hungary today can ill afford such generosity towards 
its bigger brothers. The industrial bubble which burst 
once in 1953 and again in 1956 cannot apparently be 
reflated, although, in its leprous isolation from the rest of 
society, the ruling clique yearns for the emotional satisfac- 
tion which only gloriously rising output charts could pro- 
vide. Thanks to the “shortcomings of the earlier leader- 
ship ” and the wasteful misinvestment that went with it, 
the structure of Hungarian industry today is such that, if 
run flat out, it would devour more imports than it could 
possibly pay for by exports. Despite the genius of the 
lower industrial ranks for making do, this is not surprising 
since, for instance, the coke and ore import bill of the 
Hungarian steel industry is authoritatively said to be more 
than it would cost to import the steel instead. As a result, 
the brakes are on everywhere. Over the next three years, 
industrial production is planned to rise by 7 per cent, 


national income by 4, real wages by 2 and farm incomes 
by I per cent a year only. 


HIS, obviously, implies the most severe wage discipline. 

Political control, given the phoenix-like security police, 
whose every member seems to be conducting a private ven- 
detta for 1956 against the population, is clearly firm enough 
to make that possible. Already in the first half of 1958, the 
total wage bill was pushed below last year’s “ anarchistic ” 
level. A device called average wage control achieves 
wonders that should make exploiters’ mouths water ; even 
workers exceeding their norms are simply told that “the 
money isn’t there”-to pay them more. Traces of white- 
collar unemployment, no doubt contributing to the political 
docility of the middle class, are in evidence. In the three- 
year plan, even the output of engineering graduates has 
been cut by half, from 3,500 to 1,700 a year. 

Inglorious, sordid and bankrupt as communism may be 
in Hungary, it is probably as safe and stable as it ever was 
in the days of Rakosi’s greatest power ; for both the rulers 
and the ruled have learnt their lesson since. Mr Kadar 
is away on holiday, believed to be spending it with the 
most august personages of the mother country. The regime, 
however, has a knack of taking the advice of those august 
personages before they have even had time to give it. 
Sniffing at the wind blowing from China, it is re-establishing 
spiritual continuity with its once-denounced “ stalinist ” 
past. The able Mr Biszku’s security specialists, confident 
again that no summit will deflect history from its pre- 
scribed path, are less worried about socialist legality and 
habeas corpus than they were even a year ago. The Hun- 
garian powder keg, ridden by dull little party men united 


in their determination to hang on, rolls slowly but steadily 
along. 
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TO SELL THE WORLD—TELL THE WORLD 


TIME! 


PLES SERN] NETO? 


Str REGINALD VERDON Sm1TH, Chairman of the ef ee 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, believes that Bristol’s dramatic 


international advertising programme is a vital integrant 


in the competition for overseas markets. 

That’s why Bristol places its sellmg message in all five 
of Time’s editions reaching 120 countries around the world. 
TimE, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London. 
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Get it there faster 


—and the market’s yours 








AFRICARGO bays of 


Just think what rapid, reliable air delivery by Africargo means 
to dealers and distributors in the fast-expanding Africa market. 
They don’t need to tie up capital in stock; they save on storage 
and insurance, and don’t risk stocks deteriorating or becoming 
out of date. They make solid cash gains—so the market’s 
wide open for the supplier who delivers by Africargo. That’s 
where Africargo pays off. 


The only all-cargo air service between U.K. and Africa. 
Firm bookings and reliable airport arrival dates. 
Specialist care and handling. 

Expert advice on packaging, routeing, insurance. 
Aircraft with heavy or bulk cargo capacity. 


U.K. to Frankfurt, Malta, East and Central Africa, 
Johannesburg. 


—and now Africargo operates 
frequent services between 


U.K. & JOHANNESBURG 


Write to us for full particulars and specialist 
advice on your air freighting problems 


HUNTING-CLAN AFRICARGO SERVICE 
LONDON AIRPORT 


Cargo Unit Telephone No.: Skyport 6431 
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WV istema? THE FASTEST 


Every 
card 
visible 
and 
even 
the 
gaps 
tell a 
story ! 


Vistem 
Mobile 
Unit 


. 


















VISIBLE RECORD 
KEEPING SYSTEM 
ON EARTH 


Whatever your business might be, yoy 
fundamentally rely upon accurate records, 
To retain complete control your records 
must be accessible, flexible, and able to 
supply the complete answer upon demand. 
It is not fully realised that equipment alone is not 
” enough ; you need a comprehensive system tailored 
K to suit your own individual requirements. We can 
provide both. 
Our 40 years’ experience of visible record systems in 
general and 20 years of the Vistem-type in particular 
is at your disposal. Write or "phone and we will 
gladly have an adviser call upon you—without obligation 


of course. 
Vistem Visible Record Equipment is most widely 
used for : 
@ Stock Control! @ Ledgers (Hand or Machine 
@ Sales Records posted) 
@ Personnel @ Plant Records 
@ Purchasing @ Credit Sanction 


@ Production Records 


In addition to 


our 


enormous 


range of over 40 
Vistem units we 
also have avail- 
able the Bizada 


One - line strip 
index and the 
Admindex _flat- 
tray type of visi- 
ble card index. 





Carter-Parratt Limited 


SYSTEMS PLANNING DIVISION, IDDESLEIGH HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I- 


Telephone: ABBey 3675 Works: Sutton & Bath 





P:.@ 


SPECIAL TRAVEL PLANS 


TO AUSTRALIA - THE FAR EAST 


ROUND THE WORLD 


For sea travel at its best choose from the P & O Special Ticket 
and Round Voyage plans listed below. These are designed to 
give you the greatest saving in time and money. 


SPECIALS TO AUSTRALIA 


BOOMERANG TICKET saves at least £120 on the First Class 
Ticket. Depart between January 1—May 31. Choice of return 
dates between September 1—December 31 same year or next. 


EXECUTIVE TICKET offers part sea, part air First Class 
travel at no extra cost over the through sea fare. Perfect for the 
business man. Ensures you keep your appointments yet enjoy 
all the pleasures of sea voyaging. 

QUIET SEASON TRAVELLING meets the particular needs 
of First Class single journey passengers or those returning by 
another route. Gives you a wider choice of accommodation too. 
You sail between January—May. 


ROUND VOYAGES 
To Australia and back aboard and Tourist Class tickets 


the ‘Iberia’. Leaves London still available. 

17 December 1958. Calling Around the World aboard 
at many fascinating ports. the ‘Chusan’. Leaves London 
Via Australia to Japan and 1l April 1959. A 93-day 
back via the Straits aboard wonder voyage. Visits 19 
the ‘Himalaya’. Leaves Lon- different ports—Ii7 


don 11 February 1959. First countries. 


& 


Full details from your Local Travel Agent or : 


14-16 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, s.w.1 wut 4444 
122 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 AVE 8000 
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Algeria’s Irish Future 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HEN General de Gaulle reached Algiers at the end 
WX of his African tour, posters were seen in the streets 
with a large question mark, a picture of the demonstration 
on May 13th, and the text: “Was this in vain?” Since 
the general has never committed himself to integration in 
the sense understood by the ultras of Algiers it is not 
surprising that they should have doubts about his intentions. 
He has stated that Algeria is to have a “choice place” 
among the territories of the French community which he 
hopes to create ; this in itself seems to rule out the idea 
of an Algeria simply forming one group of departments 
among others. In other words, while Algeria is to remain 
French, it is moving towards some type of nationhood. As 
conceived by General de Gaulle, this involves a kind of 
mystic integration by which Arab and Berber Moslem are 
fused into a French environment. The new nation so 
formed is to be rendered acceptable to the Europeans in it 
by the success of the general’s policy in the rest of Africa. 

Even if this success be granted, however, the difficulties 
are great. It is true that there are 500,000 or more French 
soldiers in Algeria today who have, according to directives 
which have been published, been instructed to see that the 
3 million Moslems on the electoral roll vote as required. 
Ir this way the referendum may produce a result that can 
be claimed as evidence that the majority of Moslems wish 
ty remain in the French orbit. As long as the army is still 
present, it may be possible to find Moslems to 
discuss the future administration of the country 
according to the lot cadre, not so far abrogated, 
cr on some other basis. It is, however, hardly 
conceivable that the activist element would not soon utilise 
the new situation to press for secession, or that the national 
unit formed would last much longer than the Irish Free 
State once did. 

The parallel with Ireland is close. In the last decades 
of British rule the Catholic Irish were completely integrated 
as far as political rights and representation in the parliament 
a’ Westminster went. A vast scheme of reforms, analogous 
to that now proposed by the French government, trans- 
formed the lot of the Irish peasant. Algerian nationalism 
is actually in a stronger position, since the country is not 
isolated from the rest of the world as Ireland was 
by England’s geographical position, but forms the centre of 
a kindred area which is in full spate of national emancipa- 
tion. The European minority in Algeria is much smaller 
proportionally than the protestant minority was in Ireland, 
being only one in ten compared with one in four ; and it is 
scattered instead of being concentrated. Sooner or later it 
would seem that Algeria must follow the Irish example, 
possibly with, say, a tenth of the fertile area excluded to 
form an area in which the European irreconcilables could 
enjoy a status comparable to that of Ulster. The prospect 
is sufficiently probable to make it worth while to consider 
what special characteristics an Algerian state might have. 

Algerians have adopted French methods and ways of 
thought far more than Tunisians and Moroccans have 
done, and they are much more accustomed to working with 
Frenchmen. Algerian workers are established in France in 
large numbers, just as Irish workers: are in England. 
Algerian soldiers have played as great a part in French 
wars as Irish foot soldiers played in British wars. At higher 
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social levels there is a smal] minority of Moslem Algerians 
who feel themselves completely French, in the same way 
that Jewish French do. The National Liberation Front 
(FLN) has a lay outlook which expresses itself in a language 
totally different from the religious phraseology used by the 
Sultan of Morocco. The contrast with Tunisia is less 
marked, but members of the FLN have been heard to 
express indignation that Mr Bourguiba should have been 
so illiberal. as to have described Tunisia in the draft of the 
constitution as a Moslem country. 

The FLN differs from the Istiqlal in Morocco and from 
the Neo-Destour in Tunisia in fully recognising the right of 
European residents to assume Algerian nationality, if they 
wish to do so, with the same duties and privileges as any 
other citizen. The implication is that there could be 
European members in an Algerian parliament and 
European ministers in the cabinet. Algeria has virtually 
no upper class with a tradition of government service and 
there is no surviving tradition of native government. The 
bourgeoisie is often more French in culture than Arab. 
Although Algeria is better supplied than the neighbouring 
states with such professional men as doctors and pharma- 
cists, it is worse off in the top ranks ; virtually no Algerian 
Moslem ever held a position of real responsibility in the 
administration, or high rank in the armed forces. Though 
there were a number of lawyers, they. did not become 
judges. 


LGERIA would be a predominantly proletarian state, with 
lay tendencies. The most active element in the FLN is 
composed of mechanics and people of similar classes, and 
the military leaders, who would certainly control the state 
in its beginnings, are mainly former NCOs. Administration 
would start from scratch, but it would have no dead wood 
to clear away. It has made a beginning with such tasks as 
maintaining the 60,000 refugees just over the Moroccan 
border, where the organisation is simple but effective. While 
the struggle lasts, it is hard to judge how strong the reform- 
ing tendency is ; but the presence of a number of young 
women with the rebel forces as nurses and auxiliaries 
suggests that the emancipation of women in a free Algeria 
might go ahead rapidly. 

Algerians are clearly tough people. This was seen in 
the original forty years’ struggle against the French occupa- 
tion ; and it has been seen again today. Beginning with 
sabotage by some 500 to 1,000 men, armed mostly with 
shotguns, the rebellion at the end of the four years has 
produced a casualty list of over 100,000 Algerians killed, 
with presumably another 300,000 wounded, while there are 
still between 30,000 and 50,000 under arms, effectives being 
limited by shortage of arms rather than recruits. Another 
200,000 are refugees in Morocco and Tunisia, while within 
the country 485,000 villagers have been “ resettled *—that 
is, moved from their homes and made to live in the prox- 
imity and under the control of the French army. Yet the 
struggle continues and the strength of the organisation in 
France was shown last week by the extent of the damage 
done to oil installations in one night. 

It is clear that an independent Algeria would differ in 
material respects from other Arab states and be an im- 
portant factor among them. If it proved capable of 
assimilating the European element which remained in it, it 
could play a special part with regard to both the Arab world 
and to Europe. , 
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Moscow Looks for Oil 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ESTERN governments are not alone in spending a lot 
\X) of time worrying about oil. Moscow, however, looks 
for its future suppsies not to the Middle East but to a rapidly 
expanding home output. Only last year did Soviet pro- 
duction of crude oil approach the 100 million ton mark. 
Now, according to Mr Khrushchev, production should be 
more than doubled within the next seven years—that is 
to say, within the new planning period. By 1965 Soviet 
oil output is planned to reach the impressive target of 220 
to 250 million tons a year. 

The rapid expansion of the Soviet oil industry is con- 
sistent with the drive to “ catch up with the United States.” 
To make its industry more efficient, the Soviet Union must 
modernise its fuel base. The following table shows that 
coal is still by far the most important Soviet fuel. If the 
planners’ expectations come true, the fuel balance will be 
completely altered and, by 1965, oil and natural gas should 
account for exactly half the total. Particularly striking is 
the increase in the natural gas output, which was less than 
6 billion cubic metres at the beginning of this decade ; it 
should reach 60 billion cubic metres in 1960 and 150 billion 
in 1965. 


SOVIET FUEL BALANCE (percentages) 


1955 1958* 1960* 1965* 
Pl cicunGuinsaween 64-8 59-8 55-1 44-0 
PM co cccctenctecsecs 22-4 26-1 27-1 32-3 
POMERAT oi. winwieic 2-4 5-9 10-1 17-2 
Ocher fuels <2... 10-4 8-2 7-7 6-3 
* Planned. 


The switch in fuels is being accompanied by an important 
geographic shift to the east. Until the war Soviet oil meant 
Baku. The Caucasian republic of Azerbaidjan (where the 
Apsheron peninsula contains the Baku deposits) still 
accounted for more than 70 per cent of a total Soviet extrac- 
tion of 31 million tons in 1940. After the war, the shortage 
of oil was acute. The Caucasus had been devastated, and 
Moscow even looked momentarily towards Persia for its 
supplies. It was at that time that prospecting and drilling 
were stepped up in the regions between the Volga and the 
Urals, which won the name of the “second Baku.” The 
new zone rapidly drew ahead in production. Azerbaidjan 
has now dropped to third place behind the Tartar and 
Bashkir republics (incorporated under Russian republic in 
the table below). Out of this year’s output of 111 million 
tons, Baku should supply 15 million tons and the new Volga- 
Urals regions some 93 million tons. 


SOVIET OIL OUTPUT 


(million tons) 


1940 1945 1950 1955 
Soviet Uniont........ 31-1 19-4 37 -9 70-8 
Russian Republic .... 7-0 5-7 18-2 49-3 
Azerbaidjan......... 22-2 11-5 14-8 15-3 
Central Asia* ....... 1-4 1-9 4-4 5-5 


* Turkmen, Uzbek and Kazakh Republics. + Including minor sources. 
Total Soviet production reached 83-8 million tons in 1956, 98-3 in 1957 
and should reach I11-6 this year. 


The affinity between Islam and petroleum apparently 
holds true in the Soviet Union. There, too, oil seems to 
be struck in areas inhabited mainly by Moslems, In 
addition to the regions that have been mentioned, the Soviet 
search for oil is particularly active in the predominantly 
Moslem republics of central Asia. Up to now, it has met 
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with its greatest success in the Turkmen republic. But 
the Moslems do not have a monopoly of new wells: at the 
latest session of the Academy of Sciences in Irkutsk it was 
reported that important deposits had been discovered in 
eastern Siberia and that they should be exploited soon. 

The target set for the Soviet oil industry is ambitious, 
but the industry has been advancing at an increasing pace 
for some time. In the first postwar five-year plan, the pro- 
duction of crude oil rose, on an average, by less than four 
million tons annually. Under the next plan (1951-56), the 
average annual increase was about 6.5 million tons ; it rose 
to some 13 million tons in the last three years. Mr 
Khrushchev’s present objective assumes an average annual 
increment of about 20 million tons. The planners pin 
their hopes chiefly to the apparently greatly improved 
drilling equipment and methods of the industry. 

A rapidly expanding supply of oil and natural gas should 
help the Soviet Union to modernise its industry and to 
decentralise it. Industry will no longer have to be con- 
centrated around coal fields. Natural gas, in particular, 
should relieve some European parts of the Soviet Union 
from the high cost of transporting coal from Siberia. Soviet 
plans may still be far from American performance, but in 
technological matters Mr Khrushchev is clearly emulating 
his rivals in competitive co-existence. 


A Check on God’s Banker 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


ROM the first round of the affair of the Anonima 

Banchieri Signor Luigi Preti, the Minister of Finance, 
emerged on the whole with most of the available credit after 
having vigorously punctured that of “ God’s banker,” the 
Commendatore Giuffré who is the leading figure in the 
curious affair. Fraud has yet to be proved against the 
organisers of the Anonima but enough of their transactions 
has come out to show that they are a fit and proper subject 
for thorough investigation by a comparatively new govern- 
ment pledged to root out corruption. 

In its eight years or so of operations the Anonima based 
much of its collection of deposits on the willing co-opera- 
tion of the clergy in central Italy. In return for financing 
ecclesiastical projects, some of them as preposterous as they 
were ambitious, the Commendatore and his associates could 
rely on a steady stream of deposits from people willing to 
take the clergy’s advice on how best to invest their savings. 
Where exactly all the money came from to pay the enormous 
rates of interest which the Anonima is said to have paid is 
not yet clear: the Commendatore spoke darkly of contribu- 
tions from America and from “ other channels of charity.” 
It was the recent warnings issued by the Vatican forbidding 
priests to have further to do with the Commendatore, rather 
than any action by the government, which first brought 
about the fall of this strange combination of religion and 
capitalism. 

The danger in investigating it from the government’s 
point of view was that the result might have been 4 
boomerang and that prominent members of the Christian 
Democratic Party would be shown in some way to have 
been involved. There was an obvious chance for the antl 
clericals to loose a few more shots at two of their blackest 
bétes noires, Signor Andreotti, the former Minister of 
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Finance and now the Minister of the Treasury, and Pro- 
fessor Gedda, the leader of the Italian Catholic Action 
movement. The first is generally looked on as far too close 
to the Vatican ; the second is the carefully picked nominee 
of the Vatican to defend the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the many labyrinths of public life into which 
his powerful movement extends. The accusation brought 
against Signor Andreotti was that he had stopped an earlier 
inquiry into the Anonima at the request of Professor Gedda. 
They both denied this and Signor Preti himself supported 
his fellow-minister though there is good reason to suppose 
that as a Social Democrat he was not wholehearted about 
doing so. Signor Andreotti has now been formally cleared 
by the cabinet, after a long meeting at which the right-wing 
Christian Democrat ministers made no secret of their resent- 
ment at Signor Preti’s handling of the case. 

The final account may turn out to be more interesting as 
a sidelight on Italian eccentricities than as a floodlight on 
corruption in high places. A number of gullible people will 
probably have lost their money. Their loss may exacerbate 
the traditional anti-clericalism of the Romagna and 
Emilia, the main fields of the Commendatore’s activities. 
But the parliamentary opposition and anti-clericalism on the 
national scale will need to unearth some more convincing 
mud before they can turn the affair into something deadlier 
than a passing storm in the teacup of the August sun. 


Ceylon’s Discontents 
FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 


R BANDARANAIKE might be described as a prime 
minister who is apt to do the right thing, but 
belatedly. He could have piloted through the bill pro- 
viding for the “reasonable use ” of the Tamil language with 
less difficulty on earlier occasions: for instance, at the same 
time as the Sinhalese Only Bill in 1956, or immediately 
after the opposition United National party’s bid to whip 
up support by staging an anti-Tamil language “ pilgrimage ” 
to Kandy had been defeated last year. But he waited, and 
had eventually to introduce it in a House of Representatives 
whose Tamil members were under house arrest and while 
the country was in a state of emergency. 

As it turned out, the decision to place the bill before 
parliament this month after feelings had been inflamed by 
the communal violence at the end of May was not without 
cost to the government. One junior minister voted against 
the bill and has had to be dismissed, By itself, Mr Beli- 
gammana’s exit is no great loss, but before him there were 
Mr Rajaratne (who is still under house arrest as a known 
leader of the violent Sinhalese extremists) ; Mr Iriyagolle, 
another junior minister ; and Mr S. D. (Sam) Bandaranaike, 
the premier’s cousin and a party stalwart. 

The government still commands a safe, if not large, 
Majority. But in the present climate of opinion it is 
doubtful if the prime minister will risk introducing the 
legislation, promised in last year’s “ Bandaranaike- 
Chelvanayakam pact,” for the creation of regional councils 
which would make for more provincial autonomy and 
lessen suspicion among the Tamils of domination by a 
Sinhalese government at the centre. Some Sinhalese see 
im these councils the thin end of the federal wedge, and 
strongly oppose them. 

The point now is whether the language legislation alone 
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is enough to allay the bitterness among the Tamils. 
Their threatened satyagraha on August 20th did not 
materialise. Most of their leaders are still under house 
arrest, and it was obvious that no large-scale activity could 
be organised ; but there was anxiety lest some sort of 
demonstration might be staged. Mr Chelvanayakam, the 
Federal party leader, however, issued an appeal asking the 
Tamils to refrain from any action, and the day passed 
without incident. The Federal party leadership cannot, of 
course, be kept in detention indefinitely, and what they do 
when they are free again remains a question. Some of them, 
and some of their supporters, may have had a sobering 
shock during the nightmare days of May, for which they 
must take their share of the responsibility. Some Tamils 
may also be satisfied with the language bill ; but among 
them there are fanatics as well as moderates, and Mr 
Chelvanayakam, who may be counted among the latter, 
has not always had his views endorsed in the past. 

The Tamil Federalists may eventually decide that it is 
best not to adopt a course of action that involves the risk of 
violence again. But the future will not be determined by 
them alone. The government probably hopes that the 
continuing state of emergency and the muzzling of extremist 
opinion, together with the painful memory of what hap- 
pened in May, will help to make people weary of the com- 
munal issue. But the activities of the Sinhalese extremists 
have also to be taken into account. One danger arises from 
the decision by a group of assorted marxists to espouse 
communalism as an expedient. Mr Sam Bandaranaike has 
formed a new party whose manifesto is a rather frighten- 
ing amalgam of communalism and marxism. Some former 
followers of the food minister, Mr. Philip Gunawardena, 
have joined this group. They are arguing, privately, that 
as realistic socialists they must support the “ aspirations of 
the masses ”—in particular, the demand for the enthrone- 
ment of Sinhalese as the only official language and the 
eschewing of all “ cosmopolitanism.” Rumour has it that 
this brand of “ socialism” has the blessing of communist 
embassies in Colombo. 


T is perhaps in the United National party that the greatest 

danger to the government lies. The party has shown 
little regard for principle in its attempts to extract political 
advantage from the language issue. Even if Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, its current leader, is acceptable to liberal 
opinion, there is a strong suspicion that he does not know 
(or cannot always influence) what some of his followers are 
doing. The party fancies it has a fighting chance at the 
next elections, and may be tempted to make what it can out 
of the communal issue. With the UNP, the right and left 
communalists, and the Federal party all in the scene, there 
is a risk of emotions being further inflamed. 

Mr Bandaranaike’s best chance lies in cutting the ground 
from under the rabble-rousers’ feet by removing at least 
part of the rabble’s discontent—which is basically eco- 
nomic ; that is why it has been easy to portray the Indian 
and the Tamil as usurpers of jobs. The recent ambitious 
budget probably reflects the government’s awareness that 
this is the line it must take both for the country’s sake and 
for its own survival. Even with its manifest shortcomings, 
the budget serves as a starting point ; but to take the coun- 
try further along this path will need not only shrewd 
economics, but also the ability to stir the people and 
mobilise their enthusiasm. 








Pakistan’s Bootstraps 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


AKISTAN, like India, is anxiously searching for foreign 
funds ; and it has been disappointed by its failure to 
obtain low interest rates in London. Its first five-year 
development plan (1955-60), a revised version of which was 
published this summer, is still in some jeopardy, although 
the targets have already been scaled down. In 1957 total 
spending under the plan was reduced from £870 million to 
£810 million, of which £560 million was earmarked for the 
public and £250 million for the private sector. Conse- 
quently the expected increases in national and per capita 
incomes were lowered from 20 and 12 per cent respectively 
to 15 and 7 per cent. (India’s first plan (1951-6) increased 
national income by 18 and per capita income by nearly 11 
per cent.) Allowing for internal inflation, it is doubtful 
whether 1960 will show any marked improvement in the 
living standards of the poor, assuming that a substantial 
part of the increase in income will be reinvested as part of 
the development programme. 

Although the original plan aimed at building a firm agri- 
cultural base before embarking on industrialisation, it mis- 
takenly assumed that by 1960 Pakistan would have no cause 
to worry about food. Today the food problem, not only 
in East Bengal with its chronic shortages, but also in West 
Pakistan—the former granary of India—threatens to undo 
industrial progress and to become the most important 
political issue. According to official estimates covering the 
last three years, Pakistan had to import two million tons of 
food at a cost of £35 million in foreign exchange ; an addi- 
tional £50 million worth of food was received as foreign 
aid... The government hopes that by June, 1959, large- 
scale food imports will cease, but few share this optimism. 
Floods and droughts have contributed to the problem ; 
moreover, large amounts of food have been smuggled across 
the Bengal borders into India, a movement which the gov- 
ernment is opposing by military measures. Even more 
serious is the threat of water-logging and soil salinity, which 
lead to an annual loss of about 50,000 acres of good land 
in West Pakistan. It has now been decided to reclaim 
250,000 acres. (Work on another 185,000 acres was com- 
pleted last year.) About 1.6 million acres of untilled land is 
expected to come under cultivation during the plan period. 
Additional capacity for storing grain will be created, food 
will be imported on a longer term basis, and the production 
and import of fertilisers will be increased. 


N balance, then, Pakistan may just succeed in feeding a 

population which is growing annually by 1.35 per cent, 
and in closing the food gap which, in the western province 
alone, has amounted to 400,000 tons of wheat a year. If it 
fails, and the situation is actually worse at the end of the 
plan, the prospect of further development will be meagre 
indeed. But to succeed it is not enough to rely on splendid 
new dams; the government will have to tighten up its 
cumbersome planning machinery and squarely face the 
question of land reform. 

The bewildering rapidity of governmental changes has 
not only prevented ministers from being acquainted with 
their predecessors’ policies, but has also severely strained 
the administrative services which could otherwise have pro- 
vided the continuity necessary for planning. It is frankly 


admitted that the plan has had to be cut down not because 
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its former proportions were too large, but because of delays 
in implementation. The National Economic Council could 
not review developments under the draft plan until Feb- 
ruary, 1957, when the first two years had already expired 
and about £220 million, or 27 per cent of the total, had 
been spent on development. The president disclosed that 
while the construction of new barrages was going ahead, 
plans had not been prepared to colonise the lands they 
would open up. Revenue did not rise as expected, while 
administrative expenditure increased. Shipping delays and 
increased freight charges caused by the closing of the Suez 
Canal, the fall in commodity export earnings, a prolonged 
drought in 1957 which affected jute and tea, the shortage 
of technical personnel and lack of accurate estimates also 
contributed towards the setback. 


AND reform in West Pakistan, where the provincial 
L assembly is still largely controlled by landlords, remains 
untackled. In the eastern province zamindari—a feudal 
system involving cash levies and even forced labour—has 
been abolished by law, but there it was easier to make pro- 
gress, partly because much of the land was owned by 
Hindus, partly because the system of land tenure was 
uniform. The revised plan accepted the need in principle 
for a ceiling on holdings, but also suggested settling people 
on newly irrigated areas in order to relieve pressure on 
land. “Village aid”—the community development pro- 
gramme—now covers about 11,000 villages ; and by 1960 
it is planned to cover as many as 26,000, roughly a quarter 
of all Pakistan’s villages. 

The plan seeks to rectify the imbalance between industry 
and agriculture which the drive towards industrialisation 
before 1956 had created. Even so, industrial production 
rose last year by 15 per cent, and Io per cent of Pakistan’s 
exports now consist of manufactured goods, such as cotton 
and jute textiles and cement. New industries are intended 
to be import-saving, but the emphasis now is on consoli- 
dating existing capacity. East Pakistan’s needs will receive 
priority ; development there has been slower, mainly because 
of transport and power difficulties. The Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation has completed over forty pro- 
jects ranging from a 350-mile gas pipeline to jute mills, 
shipyards and engineering works ; but even more important, 
it has created a nucleus of technical and managerial skills, 
and provided private capital with the confidence and expeti- 
ence it needed. 

The plan leans heavily on foreign grants and loans—up 
to about £300 million ; indeed Pakistan is now dependent 
on a regular dose of external assistance, without which the 
strain on the economy would have been unbearable. A 
white paper published last year revealed that between 1951 
and 1956 Pakistan had received £240 million from various 
sources, and as the pace has lately been accelerated, the 
cumulative total of foreign economic aid is now in the region 
of £350 million. The Soviet Union has not contributed 
towards this amount ; however, it has become a buyer of 
Pakistani jute, a not insignificant development in view of 
primary producers’ fears of being left with unsold stocks. 
Although accusations are often bandied about that ministers 
have used foreign aid to further party political ends, most 
of them are without substance. It is a pity, nevertheless, that 
the plan, in spite of its achievements, has not fired the 
public’s imagination, as in India. The political problem 1s 
still the main obsession. 
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The greater danger 


Across the hot sky of Central America, sulphurous 
smoke drifts ceaselessly from Izalco’s lava lips, and at 
night the clouds glow red from her fiery breath. The 
ground trembles. Shutters rattle. On the ceiling, the 
bead-eyed salamanders jerk and scatter. To-morrow 
will see new cracks in the patio, wider gaps in the wall. 
A few dead, maybe. Many, if el temblor has been very 
bad, making the night brazen with fear and frenzy. 


Many. Twenty? Fifty? A hundred—and world 
headlines ? Yet between 1948 and 1954 seven thousand 
died from malaria each year in Guatemala alone. The 
death and incapacitation caused by the ravages of this 
disease resulted in an estimated loss in agricultural 
production of some $100,000,000 a year. And this 
terrible : -y has been told in many tongues, for 
wherever there is malaria, there is no greater danger 
to man: no greater hindrance to progress and develop- 
ment: no more vicious killer. 


Against this danger, eradication schemes such as the 
great 7-year campaign in Guatemala, which was com- 
menced in 1955, are mankind’s greatest hope. Con- 
ducted in conjunction with similar campaigns in 
neighbouring countries, this plan allows for five yearly 
sprayings of 290,000 houses, followed by a two-year 
surveillance period. The target: Anopheles albimanus, 
A. pseudopunctipennis and A. vestitipennis. The aim: 
complete eradication of malaria, with resultant vast 
economic benefits to the entire country. The weapon 
of destruction: dieldrin, developed by Shell. And 
dieldrin alone. Few insecticides are more lethal to 
disease-carrying insects, none more persistent in effect. 
To the deadly, delicate-winged Anopheles, dieldrin 
itself spells death. And a promise to mankind 
everywhere. 


dieldrin 
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A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Iraq are the Cities, twenty-two 
of them—in fifteen states. They all 
have this in common: every one is 
in an area where a dramatic trans- 
formation is taking place, a trans- 
formation from a traditional past to 











| modern statehood. Every one, too, ne 
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annual meetings of the International Monetary 

Fund and the World Bank in New Delhi early 
next month will be able to talk business; and he has 
given an air of reality also to plans and aspirations to 
be aired at the Commonwealth economic conference 
in Montreal next week-end. The American administra- 
tion has agreed in principle that international means of 
credit and capital should be increased—a need that this 
year has been strongly urged from Whitehall (as 
well as from more detached places). The President last 
week instructed his Secretary of the Treasury to pro- 
pose at New Delhi “ prompt consideration ” of three 
schemes: a general increase in the quotas of member 
countries of the International Monetary Fund; an 
increase in the authorised capital of the World Bank ; 
and the creation of a new affiliate of the World Bank to 
make long term loans for industrial development, with 
provisions for repayment in local currencies. 

This particular scheme is best regarded as an adjunct 
to American foreign aid, in which political considera- 
tions vie with economic considerations ; a report from 
Washington on foreign aid appears in the American 
survey on page 749. An increased capital for the 
World Bank would provide for a useful extension of 
United States guarantees of the Bank’s loans raised 
from private investors, but it would not add to the 
Bank’s immediate resources ; 80 per cent of members’ 
subscriptions are uncalled and comprise simply a reserve 
lability. The World Bank has had great success in 
expanding its activities and in marrying sound financial 
judgment with technical acumen. Few people would 
wish to disturb its principles of commercial operation, 
but there may be limits to the amount of money the 
Bank can thus disperse on good projects to good bor- 
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Re-thinking Bretton Woods 





rowers. As for new institutions, the International 
Finance Corporation (the existing affiliate of the World 
Bank) and the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Corporation were both set up to meet an alleged “ gap ” 
in facilities. Their comparatively slow start is a 
reminder that institutions do not solve everything. 

The urgent need is to increase the efficacy—which 
means, in the first place, the resources—of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. President Eisenhower did 
not indicate the scale of the increase that he had in 
mind. Most people would be surprised if he were to 
go as far as Mr Diefenbaker, who recently proposed 
an all round increase in quotas of 50 per cent. But 
even that would barely restore the Fund’s free resources 
of convertible currencies to their level before the deple- 
tions of the past two or three years. Much more is 
needed. More is needed, too, than additional credit ; 
the upsets in international payments since the war have 
been due both to a lack of liquid resources and to a 
structural weakness in the mechanism of the inter- 
national economy. If such an economy is to function 
smoothly there must be means within it for the prompt 
correction of the forces that disturb it. The real task 
for finance ministers and central bankers is to 
reconsider, almost from first principles, the way in 
which international finance should be expected to work, 
and the means of helping it to do so. 

Fortunately, there is no immediate crisis of world 
payments ; the outstanding difficulties, notably those of 
India, are attributable to domestic rather than to inter- 
national influences. Twice in four years, the world 
seems to have straddled an American recession without 
adverse effects on its supply of dollars. Indeed this 
year’s meetings of the Fund and Bank will be the 
first for four years to be free of immediate uncer- 
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tainties about the world’s major currencies. The 
breathing spell should be helpful to a sober and much- 
needed appraisal of long-term needs ; mercifully it has 
not thus far induced any sense of false security. 


N appropriate starting point for a deeper look at some 
A of the major issues may be a brief reminder of 
how “ problems ” of international balances of payments 
arise. When a region within a country experiences, say, 
a decline in productivity and production, the result is 
quickly seen in a decline in its income and living stan- 
dards ; but since its buying power falls concurrently 
with its earning power, it has no “currency” problem 
of finding the means to pay its external bills. But a 
separate nation that experiences a similar fall in produc- 
tivity and earning power does run into a currency prob- 
lem vis a vis other nations. It will usually try, vainly, 
to prevent any fall in its internal buying power, despite 
the fall in its earning power, and the result will be an 
excess demand for foreign currency. The prime insti- 
tutional force making for this result is a separate national 
banking system. If countries make external stability 
their overriding objective (as was broadly the case in 
the days of the gold standard) then the national banking 
systems can be operated in alignment, and problems of 
currency shortage will be few. But as domestic 
economic policies have come to take precedence, and 
not only banking policy but also fiscal and general 
financial policies have given primacy to domestic 
rather than international needs, maladjustment on the 
exchanges has increased in extent and duration. 

This contrast between adjustment within an economy 
and adjustment of an-economy as a whole has impor- 
tant lessons. Regional adjustment takes place smoothly 
because the monetary adjustment is automatic ; and 
the harshness of the material adjustment is cushioned 
in various ways—including direct and indirect subsi- 
dies, movement of workers, and inducement to indus- 
trialists. Adjustment of national economies within the 
world economy will proceed smoothly only if specific 
measures are taken. In the last resort, these measures 
must be of one of two kinds. They may emulate the 
harsh automatic processes and seek to redress the dis- 
turbed balance between buying power and earning 
power ; these measures are not politically welcomed 
anywhere. Or they may emulate the cushioning pro- 
cesses, through the medium of international (rather 
than national) credit. The key characteristic of any 
system of international payments is the relative weight 
that it gives to “ adjustment ” and to “ credit.” 

The system embodied in the Bretton Woods 
agreement of 1944 tried bravely but superficially to 
get the best of both worlds. The years of depression and 
the immense influence of Keynes made Britain deter- 
mined to avoid the restoration of a strait-jacket of 
the gold standard type that would expose the domestic 
economy to the contamination of a world (and particu- 
larly an American) slump. On their side the American 
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negotiators cited the years of competitive devaluation 
and exchange <ontrol that followed the break-up of the 
gold standard 3s a warning of the danger of abandoning 
all external discipline ; and the Americans, too, knew 
that they would have to find most of the money. In 
the event, the agreement affirmed the principle of 
exchange stability, but it also made specific provision 
for periodic exchange adjustments to correct a “ funda- 
mental disequilibrium.” This vital concept was left 
undefined, but it was specifically provided that the 
Fund, in applying this test to any request by a member 
for a devaluation, would take no account of the 
“domestic social or political policies” of the country 
concerned. In effect, if not in form, domestic policies 
were sacrosanct. 

These two conflicting objectives, independent domes- 
tic policies and stable rates of exchange, were never 
properly reconciled. The credit lines to be made avail- 


_ able by the Fund were designed to cover short term 


difficulties ; deep seated maladjustments were to be 
removed by occasional, but once for all, departures from 
exchange stability. The result was a compromise with 
a built-in weakness. The lines of credit were neither 
large enough to cope with really big departures from 
equilibrium, nor were they made conditional on 
corrective action by debtors or creditors themselves. 

In part, this intrinsic weakness was apparent from 
the start. The Economist expressed its fears that this 
would be “a fair weather Fund.” In retrospect, the 
description is apposite ; and the weather has not been 
fair. But the storms have been of a very different nature 
from that envisaged in the years when the postwar 
future was being planned. Inflation, not depression, 
has been the upsetting influence ; the periodic reces- 
sions in the United States have been short and slight, 
and have had no disastrous international effects. The 
inevitable result has been that the obligations of mem- 
bers of the Fund to remove all restrictions on current 
payments have not been observed ; and even under this 
shelter, exchange crises have been experienced with dis- 
heartening regularity. 


ET within the limitations that the twentieth century 

mood of economic nationalism and economic 
independence sets on the smooth working of inter- 
national payments the general result has not really been 
so bad. Largely with the help of regional bodies such 
as the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion and the European Payments Union, restrictions on 
current trade and payments have been greatly reduced. 
If it is a far cry to the open doors of 1914, the present 
conjuncture is an incomparable improvement on the 
chaos and senselessness of the internecine restrictions 
after 1931. But can this lurching progress be main- 
tained ? Three particular special influences that have 
supported world payments in the past few years seem 
likely to give diminishing relief in future. First, 4 
large contribution has been made to world liquidity, 
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and a corresponding strain has been imposed on 
sterling, by the drawings on the large sterling balances 
built up in the war. Secondly, a substantial injection 
of credit has been made through the European Pay- 
ments Union. Thirdly, more than half the disburse- 
ments of the International Monetary Fund since 1946 
were concentrated into the two years 1956 and 1957 ; 
its loans of $1,770 million to needy borrowers, and 
pledges of substantial further sums in standby credits, 
made for the first time a real contribution to averting a 
major exchange upheaval. But the result of this burst 
of activity, which coincided with the arrival of Mr 
Per Jacobsson as managing director, has been to run 
down the free resources of the Fund to very low levels. 
Hence the urgency of a scheme for more international 
credit—and a more viable international system. Thé 
two are inter-connected. 

Some people would say that the fundamental fault 
lies in the attempt to maintain fixed rates of exchange. 
Professor James Meade has long argued that if domestic 
policies are to be kept independent and trade is to be 
kept free, adjustment must be taken by the rate of 
exchange ; while practical men in the exchange market 


have long pointed out the technical disadvantages of 


working an exchange within the present narrow limits 
of under 1 per cent either side of parity. Both argu- 
ments are strong; but they are not decisive. In a 
world of wage inflation, flexibility of exchange rates, 
whatever its merits in the abstract, can be dangerous. 
Moreover, as was seen from Germany’s stand in 1957, 
it is not only a down-valuation that is resisted on 
political grounds ; Switzerland, it has been said, would 
rather become a monarchy than give up the stable rate 
for its franc. 

The modern world has thus set itself a dificult task. 
If it rules out flexible exchange rates, it must expect to 
meet much greater difficulty in maintaining exchange 
stability than in the days of the old gold standard, 
simply because independent countries (and there are 
nowadays many more of them) insist on their own 
monetary policies and on their own choice of domestic 
economic policy. This alone is a decisive reason why 
bigger reserves and more credit are needed to keep the 
system working smoothly today than were needed 
before 1914, when the Bank of England could run the 
gold standard on a shoestring. 


B” the credit must not be a palliative. Advanced 
J countries have recently absorbed large amounts 
of international credit and used them to play out time 
rather than remedy their underlying weaknesses. 
Credit granted automatically, as in EPU transactions 
and as originally envisaged under the IMF, may be 
credit used to poor purpose. There has been a reaction 
in recent years from the principle of the automatic 
credit, and this is to be warmly welcomed. As the 
IMF has become more liberal in considering requests, 
it has simultaneously become more probing in its 
scrutiny; it needs to be satisfied, in particular, that 
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any drawings above 50 per cent of a country’s quota 
are in support of a sound programme likely to ensure 
enduring stability at realistic rates of exchange. Mr 
Jacobsson has revealed that the aid to Britain during 
the Suez crisis, which with the standby credit totalled 
$1,300 million, an unprecedented I00 per cent of the 
quota, “was granted on the basis of a declaration by 
the British Government that strict financial and credit 
policies would be pursued ; that quantitative restric- 
tions would not be reimposed ; and that the value of 
the pound sterling would be maintained.” 

This is the right emphasis ; the Fund should not 
err in the direction of mollifying any potential recipient. 
In the end, maladjustments in world payments are 
bound to lead to adjustments in domestic economies; 
and the time to make them is when the country in 
difficulties receives international aid. If international 
credit is made to some extent conditional, it will far 
better serve its ends; and it will be far easier to persuade 
the creditors to grant it. The review of the Fund’s 
resources should certainly include a review of its lend- 
ing terms. 

The review might also include the Fund’s organisa- 
tion. The present United Nations type of organisation, 
with its board of seventeen executive directors with 
weighted voting powers and governors from each coun- 
try meeting in sterling’s season of commercial weak- 
ness, has at times seemed to exacerbate the strains on 
the exchanges. A notable contrast may be found in the 
managing board of the European Payments Union, a 
seven man body of experts meeting away from the glare 
of publicity and seldom putting an issue to the vote. 
If the Fund is to be given more discretion in its lending, 
it may be necessary to give more autonomy to its execu- 
tive. The organisation of executive directors is unwieldy 
and is said to be unconducive to intimate dealing in 
confidence. Here also is a legacy of the troubles and 
suspicions of the inter-war years: the New Dealers 
had an intense distrust of bankers. 

Bankers are better regarded today, and an attempt 
to achieve closer relations between central banks and 
the IMF, and closer international banking co-operation 
through the IMF, is certainly overdue. Greater con- 
fidence between world bankers and finance ministers 
would itself make an important contribution to smooth- 
ing world payments. And it might aid greater, bolder 
and wider use of the standby credit—in which Britain 
in particular, needing not ready cash but a demonstra- 
tion of international support to counter a speculative 
run, has a very special interest. Confidence, as Britain 
has so strikingly witnessed in the past two years, is 
the overriding influence on the exchanges. The aim 
of the re-thinking on Bretton Woods, at a time when 
current problems can be seen in much better perspec- 
tive than in those confident winning years of the war, 
and when prewar memories no longer rankle strongly, 
must be to re-establish the co-operation and stability 
of the old days in the vastly more difficult modern 
circumstances of managed and fully employed 
economies. 
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Nucleus of Power 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT GENEVA 


are being presented to the United Nations 

Atomic Energy Conference at Geneva attempts 
to explain the irresistible drawing power of the atom 
for men and for nations. No other field of science and 
probably no other field of human activity could have 
called forth the effort that has gone into this conference 
—the overwhelming tidal wave of written and spoken 
words sweeping down the corridors of the Palais des 
Nations, and carrying with it six thousand unresisting 
delegates and a flood of instruments, models and 
scientific exhibits. The world’s three great industrial 
powers plainly attach an importance to their reputations 
for setting the pace in nuclear progress that seems to run 
beyond the advantages, industrial or scientific, that they 
are likely to get from leadership. Abstract physics can 
never have had such a glittering international showcase 
—nor any industry at such a youthful stage as nuclear 
power. 

Britain, America, Russia and to a lesser extent France, 
are bidding not so much for business as for prestige and 
each country has its own methods of gaining: this end. 
But the British, Russians and Americans do seem to be 
playing this game according to their own unwritten 
rules, avoiding as if by tacit agreement subjects likely 
to embarrass each other and the attendant security 
officers. Even the joint Anglo-American announcement, 
made before the opening of the conference, that all 
security restrictions had been lifted from thermonuclear 
research, was not a competitive job. It may have caused 
the Russians to alter a paragraph or two in their papers, 
but it cannot upset their claim that the first step to bring 
the control of fusion into open discussion was taken 
two years ago by Professor Kurchatov in the historic 
paper he read at Harwell ; they have this week pre- 
sented to the conference, rather as one presents a 
bouquet, four volumes covering Russian thermonuclear 
work from 1951. Only the French and the lone wolf 
of thermonuclear fusion, Dr Edward Teller from the 
United States, have introduced an off-beat note: the 
French by describing the principles on which they 
intend to build a gaseous diffusion plant and Dr Teller 
by describing with relish the economic and commercial 
advantages to be gained by blasting peaceful thermo- 
nuclear holes in harbours and rocks. This suggestion 
produced the only ruffle of the week, but was expanded 
in a considered way by other American scientists. 

No serious challenge has emerged to Britain’s claim 
to pre-eminence in practical nuclear engineering ; but 
it does not follow that all is well with this country’s 
reputation as a Scientific power. When British work is 
measured against that of other countries it is evident 


N: one of the two thousand scientific papers that 


that pre-eminence in the industrial applications of 
nuclear energy—for as long as it lasts—has been at real 
expense in terms of basic research left undone. A 
country short of scientists and resources cannot easily 
divide them between two forms of scientific activity, 
pure research and active development. But the propor- 
tion of British papers on pure physics is rather disap- 
pointing and the scientist who seeks information on 
developments in basic research is attracted not to the 
British section of the exhibition, but to the American, 


ERE, the Americans come nearer than anywhere else 
H to carrying off the laurels of the exhibition. They 
have staged a most remarkable demonstration of scienti- 
fic work which deserves unqualified praise—and is 
certainly getting it from the visiting scientists. This 
exhibition has involved the dire cost of setting back 
American research into some basic problems of nuclear 
physics by as much as six months. Whole sections of 
laboratories have been closed down and their equipment 
and the men who designed it transported bodily to the 
garden of the Palais des Nations. It includes some of the 
most important apparatus for thermonuclear research. 
The demonstration was strongly backed by the State 
Department and deplored by those scientists who will 
suffer the brutal interruption to their working schedules. 
The present result fully justifies the decision, but part 
of its cost may be a temporary slowing down of Amerti- 


_ can research. 


Neither Britain nor Russia has been so ambitious, 
though they may have to try harder in the future. The 
Russians rely almost entirely on models, diagrams and 
flow sheets and they are taking no part in the commer- 
cial exhibition at the other end of Geneva. Britain’s part 
in both exhibitions presents a bold exploitation of the 
Atomic Energy Authority’s practical thermonucleat 
work at Harwell and Aldermaston and a vigorous trum- 
peting by industry of its practical lead in the construc- 
tion of commercial power stations. This strong practical 
note runs throughout Britain’s contribution to the con- 
ference and there is no doubt about its impact. Without 
knowing just how they manage to do it, British scientists 
emerge as unrepentant takers of risks, picking a system 
such as Calder Hall or Zeta (which for all its shortcom- 
ings still comes nearer to controlled thermonucleat 
fusion than anything described at the conference) and 
backing it to the full. The Americans hedge their bets, 
to a degree where some dissipation of resources would 
seem inevitable, among a multiplicity of competing pro 
jects, whether they be future power reactors or equip- 
ment for fusion research. “We have avoided a frontal 
attack,” says Dr Teller, describing American work 00 
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fusion. This attitude to nuclear matters is typical of 
American research and also of Russian. Britain has made 
a frontal attack in the two important fields of fission 
and fusion with considerable success. For continued 
success, the widest knowledge of the basic physics is 
essential and in this matter, the country is living too 
much on past achievement. For more than half a 


THE CREDIT WAR 


Bare Bones Banking 


ANKS, like oil companies, exist in what the industrial 
B economist calls oligopoly—neither free competition 
nor one-firm monopoly, but co-existence of a few giants 
each watching closely over his shoulders at the others’ 
behaviour. The characteristic of this pattern of organisa- 
tion is that nothing is done by halves. When the giants 
doze, the air is of peace; when one giant breaks the 
spell, the others have to follow; competition becomes 
hectic and even ruthless. That is why on virtually every 
day since late July the public has been presented with 
another innovation in the banking sphere. So far, fortu- 
nately, the innovations have been welcome and indeed over- 
due. The breath of competition in banking is invigorating. 

This week competition has been carried by the Midland 
Bank into a new field, the provision of a utility cheque 
service to personal customers at stated and remarkably 
low charges. Moreover, the service is being introduced 
with a forcefulness that the other banks may take as war. 
The popular style announcement of this service follows that 
introducing personal loans in setting a new tone in bank 
publicity in Britain ; and personal cheques, unlike personal 
loans, are to be pressed in a powerful advertising campaign 
embracing the press, the cinema and television. The pace 
is indeed getting hot. 

The essence of the new service is that it segregates the 
provision of the transfer facilities of a current account from 
other banking services, and thereby cuts the charge for 
the service to a bare minimum. Customers who open 
personal accounts will be given books of ten cheques of a 
distinctive colour at a charge of 5s.; and they will pay no 
other bank charges. The charge of 6d. a cheque includes 2d. 
for stamp duty ; the remaining 4d. is low indeed compared 
with normal bank charges. These charges vary from bank to 
bank, and even within banks there may be no standardised 
pattern. The charge is normally linked to the number of 
entries, with an allowance for the credit balance in the 
account. Often this works out at around 7d. to 9d. an 
entry, debit and credit, and in addition the customer has 
to pay the stamp duty on his cheques. 

Personal cheque accounts are designed for people with 
limited calls on bank services—particularly, in the words 
of the announcement, “technicians, artisans, factory 
workers and their wives,” people for whom a bank is still 
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century, Britain was the acknowledged centre of this 
type of research, from Rutherford to Sir John 
Cockcroft, who first split the atom 25 years ago. 
Today the laboratories of other countries have a 
number of scientists who left Britain seeking exciting 
work and better pay. Geneva shows that their replace- 
ment is urgently necessary. 


“ shrouded in an air of faintly forbidding mystery.” Only 
one reference (which can be that of the employer) is needed 
to open a personal cheque account ; and after the initial 
interview, the customer is unlikely to have contact with 
the bank manager, unless he should have decided to switch 
to the full banking service. Until he does, he will be 
unable to use facilities such as those for handling invest- 
ments and foreign business, for making standing orders, 
for any overdrawing of the account—the bank is par- 
ticularly firm on this—or for the new personal loans. The 
Midland is obviously hoping that this bargain basement 
service will attract a new class of customers into its 
branches, and that the new customers will regard this as 
the first stage in availing themselves of a full banking ser- 
vice. The Midland’s move is bold, and its aims are good ; 
but European experience of postal cheque systems raises 
the question whether the venture of a single bank can pro- 
vide the full advantages of a utility banking service. 


Two Stand Aside 


HE Midland’s announcement was made just as the last 
T of the big banks had made known its reaction to 
last week’s innovation of personal loans. Most of the banks 
are following the Midland in introducing these loans, and 
in detail the schemes are similar—fixed monthly repayments 
over periods of six to twenty-four months, interest at a 
flat 5 per cent charged on the full initial amount of the 
loan, and free cover against death. The amounts, too, have 
been in the range first announced by the Midland, £50 to 
£500 with consideration given to higher amounts—yet the 
Midland has now decided formally to double its maximum, 
to £1,000. The banks offering the personal loans are: 
the Midland, Barclays, the Westminster, Martins, District, 
Williams Deacon’s, the CWS bank, and in Scotland, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, British Linen, and the Clydesdale 
and North of Scotland, and British Linen (the last two being 
subsidiaries respectively of the Midland and Barclays). 

Two of the Big Five, Lloyds and the National Provincial, 
have stood aside. Both make the point that the relaxation 
of the credit squeeze has given their managers wide dis- 
cretionary powers to make advances of the standard type— 
and both give the reminder that these rates (6-63 per cent) 
are notably below the true interest rate of up to 9} per 
cent on the average balance that the § per cent flat rate on 
personal loans involves. It remains to be seen whether 
these two banks can both satisfy their customers and secure 
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an adequate return on small advances at standard rates. 

The banks’ direct competition in consumer credit has 
prompted further cuts in hire purchase charges by retail 
distributors. These businesses have usually regarded hire 
purchase as an adjunct to retailing as well as a source of 
profit in itself, and to them the rate war is a battle for retail 
business rather than for credit business. No reduction of 
charges has been made by the big finance companies ; 
policy will be considered at a meeting of the Finance Houses 
Association next week. The reduction “announced” by 
big car companies last week had already been instituted 
by the big finance companies in response to the cut in 
Bank rate in mid-August. 

Meanwhile, the Bank of Scotland, the last Scottish bank 
without a proposed participation in a finance company, 
has made arrangements to buy the whole issued capital of 
North West Securities, a wholly owned hire purchase sub- 
sidiary of the Braid Group, the holding company for a firm 
of vehicle distributors. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


How the Debt is Spread 


ECULAR growth behind instalment trading in this country 
S is well established and the Board of Trade’s end-June 
estimate that the outstanding debt was £503 million is the 
highest yet. The composition of that debt and how it is 
owed as between retailers and finance houses now becomes 
important. To what extent are personal loans from the 
banks likely to cut into the existing trade of the finance 
houses? And to what extent is the larger and cheaper supply 
of money that may become available to leading finance 
houses going to encourage them to discount more paper 
resulting from the kind of transaction that the retailers 
normally carry? As a rule household durables are mainly 
financed by the retailers who may or may not discount some 
of their customers’ paper with finance houses. In the vehicle 
business the contract almost always runs between finance 
house and buyer with the distributor acting only as inter- 
mediary and drawer of commission. The chart shows what 
can be gleaned from the Board of Trade statistics. 


THE HIRE PURCHASE DEBT 


OWING TO :— 


SHOPS FINANCE 
HOUSES 


HOUSEHOLD 
DURABLES 209 19 


£ million 


WA 
VEHICLES | Nil 237 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND FARM Nil 27 
EQUIPMENT 


Important gaps obviously exist in the fund of informa- 
tion. In particular, there is no indication of the volume 
of customers’ paper that is ultimately rediscounted by the 
retailer with a finance house. The sum of the figures tabu- 
lated does not add up to £503 million, which contains some 
additional items. Moreover, stocking plans under which 


certain finance houses help traders to fill their showrooms 
(not, it is believed, a large item) are excluded. These plans 
relate mainly to the motor trade, so that the vehicle item 
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in the total may be even more dominating than the figures 
show. 

Is this dominant item of car finance likely to be affected 
by personal financing through the banks? The average 
advance per vehicle is not beyond the scope of the personal 
loans that banks have in mind for suitable customers. The 
figure has slowly dropped from £515 per new vehicle at 
the end of last year to £431 at the end of June. Per used 
car it remains steadily at just under £240. Much must 
depend on how the bank branches operate the new facilities 
and the extent to which they wish to compete in the best 
part of the business of their new hire purchase associates, 


No Great Stimulus ? 


ae credit and easier access to it have in the past 


appeared to exert a much smaller influence upon sales 
of household durables, cars and cycles than changes in the 
size of the initial deposit that has to be put down or even 
in the amount of purchase tax that has to be paid. More 
than half the purchases of most types of these goods, more- 
over, are paid for in full in cash. A fifth of all home sales 
of new cars (but a larger proportion of those bought by 
private persons), a third of radio set sales, about two-fifths 
of new motor cycles, and perhaps up to a half of television 
sets, furniture and gas and electric appliances are at present 
made under hire purchase or credit sale arrangements. 
Most manufacturers of these consumer durables would, 
however, welcome any stimulus to sales that the present 
competition in providing credit may give. This year has 
certainly not been the best ever in this fast growing sector 
of the economy, even though the budget halved the pur- 
chase tax payable on most household durables. From avail- 
able figures it seems that washing machines and storage 
water heaters have done well, sales of vacuum cleaners are 
a little up on last year, and so are refrigerator sales after 
a short boom immediately after the budget. But sales of 
cookers are a little lower than last year, and sales of cycles, 
furniture, radio and television sets have fallen well below. 
The motor industry, which has been the main prop of a 
sagging economy with a boom both in exports and at home, 
would also welcome any stimulus to domestic sales during 
the lean winter months. But manufacturers had their best 
time in 1953 and 1954 when the government restrictions 
in minimum deposits and maximum duration of hire pur- 
chase agreements were eased and for a_ short~ while 
removed: these controls are still in force. 


GOLD RESERVES 


An August Rise 


N August, for the eleventh month running, the central 
gold and dollar reserves increased by $5 million and 
brought the total to $3,089 million. This was the smallest 
reinforcement since the recovery from the exchange crisis 
a year ago, but it was achieved in the peak month of seasonal 
commercial (and in recent years psychological) pressut? 
on sterling. In August last year the reserves fell by $225 
million; in 1956 by $129 million; and in 1955 by 
$87 million. Moreover, substantial special payments wet 
due last month. Some $39 million was paid to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, to cover 75 per cent of the deficit 
incurred in July ; and $233 million was paid in bilateral 
settlements with EPU creditors. By far the most important 
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element in this total is the annual payment of $21 million 
due on August Ist to the German Federal Government 
ynder the 1954 funding of Britain’s EPU debt. 

RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


$ million 

















True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
7 :— 
= BRE. cid uw we Pian eee ee — 300 —225 2,142 
g 
Sentember. .2 cs ceccsccccee —296 —292 1,850 
oe PRTC Ee +141 +-243 2,093 
DEE. caccacbecinaees + 7l + 92 2,185 
DERROOY s.ccenccbcwntaaee + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
JaNUATY ...cccecsscccccees + 166 +131 2,404 
ONY s carddeecueenease + 206 +135 2,539 
Si cccedcaunere ss aen + 148 +231 2,770 
ME iis cketsesaneaensess + 137 + 144 2,914 
RS ree rrr + 88 +125 3,039 
 Bererere Cer Cre + 17 + 37 3,076 
oaks need Cae ede cen + 22 + 8 3,084 
PONE sv cntcasareciancnees + 48 + § 3,089 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million 
drawn from Export-Import Bank in October, for small receipts of US 
aid and for special payments. 






Allowing for these payments, the Exchange Equalisation 
Account must, on balance, have bought about $68 million 
in gold and dollars in open market operations during 
August, an impressive performance. Making allowance also 
for settlement of the deficit with EPU for August, which at 
{8 million will involve a gold payment of $17 million next 
week, the “true” surplus in the month (counting the $3 
million of monthly bilateral payments as a normal item) 
comes out at $48 million—a marked improvement on the 
performance in both June and July. The EPU deficit com- 
pares with a deficit of £184 million for July and is also 
below the recent August average. 

Sterling strengthened to $2.80,°; in the early part of the 
week, but in a very quiet market weakened to $2.804 later. 
It the recent behaviour of sterling in the exchange markets 
persists over the greater part of this month, there is a fair 
chance that the EPU payment will again be more than 
recouped by the Exchange Equalisation Account in its open 
market operations, and that the sequence of gold and dollar 
gains will complete a full cycle of twelve months. From 
end-September last to end-August the reserves have risen 
by $1,239 million, of which $250 million represents the 
drawing on the Export-Import Bank. 



































IN THE MARKET 





The Rise Resumed 


HOSE who saw nothing more than a pause in the market 
Rena of a week ago feel justified by events. The 
ise has been resumed on both sides of the market. With 
the opening of a new Stock Exchange account The Econo- 
mist industrial indicator rose during the week ended Wed- 
nesday by 1.8 to a new peak of 208.8. The Financial Times 
Government securities index fell to 83.60 on Friday and was 
back to 83.97 by Wednesday, almost the level at which it 
had stood a week earlier. The new 5} per cent Kent issue, 
good stock as it basically is, opened at } discount on Friday 
and had recovered to the issue price by Wednesday, on a 
substantial demand. The unexpectedly good gold and dollar 


ltserve figures were naturally a major influence in this turn 
im the market. 
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One lesson of recent events is that though the trend of 
security prices is upwards, the pressure of money behind it 
is not enormous. It will be necessary to slow down the flow 
of issues on the gilt edged side and to look carefully at the 
size of them individually. New Zealand’s arrangement for 
an overdraft of £10 million at the Midland Bank (at one 
per cent over Bank rate) is just one reminder of the market’s 
inability to serve all customers as often as they wish. But 
irrespective of volume the terms of the Kent issue—s5} per 
cent at 99—still look about right and the chances are that 
after an interval for digestion much the same pattern may 
be tried again though perhaps for a smaller issue. Industrial 
issues, such as that made by Davy and United Engineering, 
ot a one for three rights offer at Sos. (which raises about 
£940,000), will naturally continue without interruption. 

The problem of the gilt-edged market is complicated by 
the fact that the next government maturity, the £592 million 
of 2 per cent Conversion Stock 1958-59, presents unusual 
difficulties. It is widely held by industrial companies who 
are not easily tempted into a slightly longer new stock. The 
stock has indeed been bid to a price of 994: at which its 
gross redemption yield of £3 12s. 7d. per cent is appreci- 
ably less than the current interest yield of 3} per cent on 
Treasury bills. But so far as the market can judge the 
Government broker does not control the stock, nor is he 
apparently competing at such prices. It also happens that 
the final date—January 15th—falls in a period when people 
need money for tax payments. If monetary policy is fur- 
ther loosened through the autumn and winter the problem 
need not be acute. The obvious solution would then be to 
accept the fact that more holders will take repayment in 
cash than has been the case in most recent maturities, and 
to cover the replacement by issuing a stock with a wider 
appeal. But that depends on official monetary policy 
remaining unchanged through the autumn. 


INDIA_ 


Emergency Aid Agreed 


NTERNATIONAL consultations in Washington last week on 

financial aid to India successfully drew up the lines of 
agreement for meeting the Indian deficit up to March next 
year. This was put at £200 million, but the new finance 
needed is limited to £125 million, since India intends to 
draw down its sterling balances from the present figure 
of about £145 million to the new statutory minimum of 
£65 million. The draft agreement reached at Washington 
for the provision of the equivalent of $350 million left the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the World Bank 
each to provide about $100 million, or the equivalent, with 
$40 million from Germany and $10 million from Japan. 
Canada is to contribute some $17 million, probably over 
a longer period under the Colombo Plan. 

This week the Indian Finance Minister, Mr Morarji 
Desai, has been discussing with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in London the facts of India’s immediate 
predicament and he leaves for Washington and Montreal 
with the British Government’s undertaking to make avail- 
able just over £38 million (equivalent to $108 million) 
towards India’s needs in the next seven months. This aid 
will be given under Section 3 of the Export Guarantees 
Act (this is government to government aid, arranged through 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department) and it will 
largely, though not exclusively, cover commitments already 
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entered into. The interest and repayment terms have yet 
to be concluded. 

Thus India is being seen through its immediate emer- 
gency. The World Bank’s aegis in the discussions has been 
most helpful and it is certain to be needed again when 
discussions are renewed about the inescapable problem 
of financing the remaining two years of the second five- 
year plan. On this no decisions have yet been taken and 
much will depend on the concurrent measures that India 
can undertake itself towards sounder economic policies. 
The only assistance beyond next March, promised during 
the Washington negotiations, was a commitment by the 
United States to furnish India with another $200 million 
of farm surpluses against payment in rupees and the post- 
ponement until 1967 of the repayment of the 1951 wheat 
loan of $190 million. Germany has also indicated a readi- 
ness to consider postponing the instalments on debts 
amounting to some $160 million. The Indian balance of 
payments deficit to be covered between March, 1959, and 
the end of the Five-Year Plan in April, 1961, is put at 
$600 million, over and above the running down of sterling 
balances and the $350 million that will be needed between 
now and next March. 


MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 


Further Outlook Not Settled 


NDUSTRIALISTS are never quite sure what their invest- 
ment outlays will be a year or eighteen months ahead. 

It is therefore difficult for the Board of Trade exactly to 
interpret the returns it gets periodically from a sample of 
several hundred manufacturing companies about their 
investment intentions. First forecasts of next year’s spend- 
ing, which the board asks them to make in the summer of 
the current year, are usually higher than the capital expen- 
ditures they eventually undertake. The Board of Trade 
tries to allow for this tendency towards over-estimation. 
But its method is not altogether satisfactory. The original 
forecast of investment spending in 1957, derived from 
reports the board received in the summer of 1956, suggested 
a small drop of one per cent. Returns received a few months 
later led the board to estimate a rise in spending of one per 
cent and this was again revised to an increase of 7 per cent 
in the summer of 1957 when further reports were requested. 
This final estimate turned out to be correct: the final esti- 


MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 








Actual Estimated 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Value : 
Building work...... +38 +23 +1 —2 —25 
Plant and machinery. +11 +20 +11 —2 —10 
PIR i cs cxacacnee +20 —4 —2 —2 —10 
BO ciuswksosevs +19 +19 +7 —2 —16 
NEN sats cote +13 +12 +2 


mate of manufacturing investment in 1956, similarly made 
in the summer of the year in question, also proved to be 
roughly right. 

The Board of Trade’s first estimate of investment spend- 
ing this year, using similar methods to interpret the returns 
industrialists made in the summer of 1957, was that it would 
be at about the same level as last year. A few months later, 
after a second enquiry, this was revised to an increase of 
2 per cent. Now, after a third enquiry conducted in the last 
two months, the board has produced an estimate of a drop 
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of 2 per cent. These changes are quite small and are well 
within the margin of error in a survey of this kind. They 
at least suggest that manufacturers’ investment spending in 
1958, with prices of capital goods still slowly rising, is not 
likely to be any higher than it was last year. The quarterly 
figures of actual expenditures published two weeks ago 
revealed that the volume of manufacturing investment, after 
allowing for price changes, started to fall towards the end 
of 1957. But it is difficult to know what precise value should 
be placed on the board’s first forecast for 1959—a fall of 
about 16 per cent derived from the returns that have come 
in from manufacturers in the last two months. Industrial 
investment next year is certainly likely to be lower: whether 
it be that much lower remains to be seen, 


GERMANY LENDS 


From Frankfurt to Johannesburg 


ITH a strong currency and interest rates more 

moderate than they were, Germany is becoming 
a force in the international capital market. With controls 
on capital exports virtually dismantled, German investors 
can buy securities on any of the world’s stock markets, 
Recently, they participated directly in a tranche of a capital 
issue by the Belgian company, Petrofina. Now, for the first 
time since 1914, they are to be asked to subscribe for the 
whole of a new issue by a foreign company—Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation of South Africa, whose associated com- 
panies since 1950 have raised about £13 million in 
Switzerland and £24 million in Holland. For a fee 
of 1,250,000 D-marks, plus “certain other charges 
and expenses,” the Deutsche Bank will, in effect, 
underwrite a loan of 50 million D-marks. The bank, on 
Anglo American’s behalf, will offer German investors 
50,000 55 per cent bearer bonds of 1,000 D-marks each 
at par, redeemable between 1964 and 1974. The Deutsche 
Bank is unlikely to be worried if some of the bonds are 
left on its hands. The bonds may also be attractive to 
other German commercial banks. The rate of 54 per cent 
compares with upwards of 6 per cent currently being paid 
by German industrial borrowers on bearer bonds, but the 
Anglo American bonds have their attractions. They are in 
a form useful in arbitrage transactions. Moreover, they 
are convertible up to September, 1963, into ten fully paid 
£1 ordinary shares in Anglo American, That is equivalent 
to a price of 170s. 6d. for Anglo American, against a current 
price of 156s.; these terms involved quite tough negotiation, 
though the first approach seems to have come from the 
German side. If they convert, German investors will have 
a small equity interest—just under 5 per cent—in the 
largest of the South African finance houses, with a vast 
spread of interests in gold, diamonds, copper, coal and other 
minerals, 








From Johannesburg to Mwadui 


HAT spread of interests looks more attractive (0 
- the Germans than direct participation in 
diamonds. But, indirectly, they are financing the recent 
diamond mine transaction. Anglo American is lending the 
money to De Beers at 5} per cent, but retaining an option (0 
convert the loan into De Beers deferred shares at 120s. The 
£4.2 million thus raised will be used by De Beers to finance 
both the 50 per cent interest in the Mwadui mine of Willian 
son Diamonds that De Beers has just bought and the loan tt 
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is making to the Tanganyika Government to cover that gov- 
ernment’s §0 per cent participation in the Williamson deal. 
De Beers thus avoids dipping into its massive reserve funds. 
But it had to go to the South African Reserve Bank for the 
foreign exchange needed to buy the Williamson shares 
(requiring, it seems, about £33 million in Canadian dollars, 
to pay the Williamson family for its shares, and about 
{500,000 in East African currency, to pay Mr I. C. Chopra 
for his). In granting the foreign currency, the Reserve Bank 
asked for an undertaking that every effort would be made 
to raise an equal sum abroad. Anglo American has met 
that undertaking by securing a hard currency, D-marks. 
Having put money, indirectly, into diamonds, the 
Germans may ask how long the Central Selling Organisation 
will continue to turn a cold shoulder to their diamond cut- 


ting industry. 


tion could refuse. 


CREDIT TREND 








Freeing the Railways—Chapter Two 


S TATUTORY recognition that road com- 
petition had stripped the railways 





Even if the tribunal were to pass this 
scheme without amendment, the com- 


of their monopoly of inland transport 
appeared belatedly in the Transport 
Act of 1953. Parliament then ruled 
that the Transport Commission should 
be granted normal commercial freedom 
10 fix its own charges for carriage by 
rail. It was obliged to publish and 
observe maximum rates (or “ reason- 
able” charges for certain special 
traffics) that would be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Transport Tribunal : 
below these maximum levels it would 
be free to charge what it thought best 
in the light of competing transport 
facilities. Such a scheme of maximum 


mission has no intention of imposing 
the full maximum rates immediately 
they were sanctioned—say, sometime 
early next year. Nor would it be com- 
mercially prudent for it to do so, 
though some increases may soon be 
necessary, since most ordinary fares 
have already reached the existing statu- 
tory maximum levels. The commission 
is in fact seeking much greater flexi- 
bility in meeting future competition 
and to enable it to raise fares to cover 
increases in costs without costly pro- 
cedural delays. The amount of 


RAILWAY PASSENGER FARES 


charges governing freight traffic was 
introduced in July last year (though 2 {2nd Class) * 
not before the “headroom” in the : 
commission’s original draft scheme had 
been perceptibly cut by the tribunal). 
Last Monday the commission lodged 
with the tribunal a similar draft scheme / ou 
for maximum passenger fares on the or 
railways and on the road and rail AVERAGE FARE 
services of London Transport. CHARGED 

This scheme is much simpler than 
the one for freight. The commission 
are asking the tribunal: 







pence per 
tlt 
1 MAXIMUM 
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¥& Proposed maximum fare 
. 4 i 2 j 





948 '50 52 '54 56 5e59 





(i) to raise the maximum ordinary 
passenger fare outside the London area 
from 2d. to 3d. a mile second class 
and from 3d. to 43d. a mile first class ; 

(11) to fix new maximum fares for road 
and rail travel in the London area 
equivalent to 3d. for the first mile and 
just over 2d. a mile for longer distances ; 

lil) to remove the long-standing legal 
obligation to charge reduced fares for 
early morning journeys (up to 60 miles 
and completed before 8 a:m.) ; 

(iv) to provide a single maximum 
season ticket scale in place of the 
separate and slightly lower scales for, 
respectively, the London area and else- 
where ; 

(v) to fix higher maximum sates, 
or allow “reasonable” charges to be 
made, for certain other services, such 
as the all-night London services, conti- 
nental boat trains, passengers’ luggage, 
sleepers, and seat reservations. 





“headroom” between present fares 
and the maxima proposed in the draft 
scheme varies. On London Transport 
services it will be between 8 per cent 
and 25 per cent, depending upon dis- 
tance ; on season tickets it will run 
from 8 per cent to §0 per cent; and 
on ordinary British Railways passenger 
fares it will be 50 per cent. 
Two-thirds of the travellers on 
British Railways pay concessionary 
fares lower than the present full fare 
of 2d. a mile second class. Some of 















these reduced fares have been made 
for commercial reasons such as the 
cheap-day or mid-week returns at off- 
peak times. 







Others have less justifica- 
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The German industry has no quota of 
diamonds at the Central Selling Organisation’s “ sights.” 
When diamonds were in short supply it was, rightly, grow- 
ing restive at having to buy from middlemen in Belgium, at 
their prices. But if the German merchants now asked for a 
quota, it is difficult to see how the Central Selling Organisa- 


The Liquidity Curb 


HE banks are not expecting that their new personal 
loans will quickly absorb large sums ; the individual 
amounts are small, and the service would have to be used 


J 


tion, such as the anachronistic early 
morning ticket used by one in every 
eight railway travellers. 

More than a quarter of all railway 
journeys are made on season tickets, 
and as these are used mainly at peak 
times when they form most of the 
traffic, the season ticket holder pays 
less than a full fare for a service that 
is more expensive for the railways to 
provide. The new maximum rates 
will, however, still give the holder of 
a monthly season a discount on the 
maximum ordinary fare of as much as 
40 per cent on a single 10-mile journey 
and 50 per cent on one of 20 miles 
outside London, and 15 per cent on 
1o miles and nearly 30 per cent on 
20 miles in the London area. 

The range between these differential 
fares has already been narrowed. In 
1951 the growth of concessionary fares 
had reduced the average takings per 
passenger mile to 1.24d., against the 
full third-class single fare of 2.44d. 
a mile. The cheapest rate, on work- 
men’s tickets, worked out at 0.72d. a 
mile. The tribunal reduced the statu- 
tory maximum third-class single fare 
from 2.44d. to 1.75d. a mile in May, 
1952, and raised it again to 2d. 
a mile in January, 1953. The full 
fare actually charged was raised to 2d. 
from 1.88d. a mile only in September 
last year, but meanwhile the lower rates 
had been increased and the cheapest 
average rate last year, for season 
tickets, was just under a penny a mile, 
while early morning tickets averaged 
1.16d. a mile. The commission is 
gradually moving towards a system of 
differential fares based upon commer- 
cial justification. But although im- 
proved passenger services and better 
equipment are attracting more traffic, 
peak-hour travel is increasing while 
off-peak use of the railways is still 
declining. The commission may have 
to give more serious consideration to 
charging more for these increasingly 
expensive peak-time services ; the new 
charges scheme will not do much to 
meet these costs. 
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most extensively before it took up a large proportion of 
total bank advances. Moreover, unless they make sub- 
stantial reductions in their investment portfolios, the banks 
are not well placed to make any large increase in total 
advances. Despite the large surplus that Britain is earning 
in external payments, the finance for which needs to be 
raised by the Treasury from internal sources, the Govern- 
ment has been able to avoid any large increase in borrow- 
ing from the banks—an achievement that reflects the 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


August 20, Change on 

1958 Month Year 

£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
DONE 6 ccc cwceuers é 6,576-4 (100) —94-1 +150-0 
** Net ’’ deposits* ..... 312-6 —55-0 +142-4 
Liquid assegs ........ 2,199 -2 (33-4) —57-8 — 7i-1 
Mike css eae eakins 541-0 (8-2) — 2-3 + 10-1 
Call money ......... 404-6 (6-2) —10-3 — 17-3 
Treasury bills ....... 1,162-0 (17-7) — 37-7 — 1:0 
UNET WE w acc sccce 91-6 (1-4) — 7-5 — 62-9 
Re MONS 85 55 cks sic 4,192-1 (63-7) + 2-7 +212-8 
Investments......... 2,199-1 (33-4) + 6-2 + 183-4 
Advances ....ccccccce 1,993-0 (30-3) — 3:5 + 29-4 
State Boards......... 64-3 — 0-6 + 14-1 
NGO és canesanese 1,928-7 — 2-9 + 15-3 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 


success of funding sales of gilt-edged to the public. Further- 
more portfolios of commercial bills have been falling steadily 
for a year. Consequently, bank liquidity ratios have been 
kept taut. In the five weeks to the clearing banks’ make-up 
on August 2oth, liquid assets fell by £57.8 million, and net 
deposits by £55 million. A fall in deposits in August has 
previously been experienced since the war only at times of 
heavy pressure on the exchanges. The upshot was that the 
banks’ liquidity ratio dropped from 33.7 to 33.4 per cent— 
two points below the ratio in August of 1957 and 1956. 
Advances showed no response to the lifting of the official 
curb ; they actually fell by £34 million in the month. Total 
investment portfolios rose by £6.2 million ; more than half 
this rise is attributable to Barclays’ participation in United 
Dominions Trust, reflected in a rise in its trade investments, 


TIN 


Coercing Russia 


QUOTA of 750 tons now governs imports of Russian 
and Chinese tin into Britain for the three months, Sep- 
tember to November. With the benevolent neutrality of the 
United States, Britain has thus made an important move 
to rescue the International Tin Regulation scheme from the 
strains put upon it by a flood of Russian tin. British imports 
of tin from Russia rose from 316 tons a quarter in 1956 to 
2,090 tons in the second quarter of this year. For the first 
half of 1958 they have been at the average rate of 6,000 tons 
a year. Tin miners are out of work ; production in the East, 
in Africa and in South America is being drastically cut 
back. And the buffer stock, having held the price steady 
at £730 a ton, appears to be at the end of its published 
resources and is living on the special unpublished contribu- 
tions of some of its determined members. Had they agreed 
to moderate their exports of tin the Russians might have 
earned the gratitude of the tin producers, mostly under- 
developed countries, for abating their distress. 
But while the Russians offered to send an observer to the 
Tin Council meetings, who would have collected statistical 
and other information, they would not bind themselves to 
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shoulder burdens along with the other producers. Plenty of 
nonsense is talked about “ Russian dumping.” Dumping, 
if it means anything, means exporting below cost, and 
nobody knows what Russian costs are—or the size of the 
output at Novosibirsk, or even whether this tin is indigenous 
or Russian smelting of Chinese concentrates. The one 
certain thing is that the restriction scheme and the buffer 
stock gave Russia an umbrella to cover its unrestricted 
exports, Now that Russian and Chinese tin are off open 
general licence and limited by quota, Britain has in effect 
nominated Russia an involuntary member of the tin restric. 
tion club. The quota of 750 tons for the current quarter 
is half the annual rate at which imports of Russian tin have 
just been running ; 50 per cent is also about the rate of 
curtailment that the co-operating producers are imposing on 
themselves. 


An International Commodity 


RITAIN may get from Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, 

Nigeria, the Congo and Bolivia gratitude that might 
have been Russia’s. What else has been gained or lost 
by the British initiative will depend first on what other 
consuming countries do. The Netherlands has announced 
action similar to the British. Malayan sources report that 
eight other countries including Denmark are lined up. If 
all the consuming members of the International Tin Council 
followed the British lead and if the United States, which 
is not a member, maintained its complete embargo, as pre- 
sumably it will, between 70 per cent and 80 per cent of 
the world’s outlets would be closed to Russian tin or under 
control. 


The effect was that the metal market and the stock 
exchange behaved for a moment as though this ended the 
matter. For the first time in many months tin rose well clear 
of the £730 support level. Bear closing was the chief element 
in the buying which carried it up to £7453 a ton at the 
beginning of the week ; it fell back to £7303. Tin shares 
had a brief rally, the number of markings in the “ mis- 
cellaneous mines ” group in the first three days of this week 
rising to 291, against 213 in the first half of last week. But 
more cautious thinkers soon began to wonder whether it is 
not too early and too facile to regard all this as a victory. The 
three main present outlets for Russian tin, Britain, Holland 
and Denmark are likely to be effectively controlled, as well as 
some others. Most of the world’s smelters will also be pre 
vented from resmelting Russian tin. But some other outlets 
will almost certainly remain open ; one is West Germany 
and another is Japan. West Germany would not, presum- 
ably, re-export Russian tin on any large scale without invit- 
ing reprisals. Japan might take some Russian (or Chinese) 
tin, but the price advantage would have to be significant 
enough to offset the favourable freight rate from normal 
eastern sources. 

Yet tin is an international commodity and in the long rut 
it will seep round artificial trade barriers if there is suff- 
cient pressure behind it. The question rests on the size 
of Russian supplies and their source. Much tin of Chinese 
origin has recently been going to Russia, replacing Chinese 
trade that formerly came to the West. The assumption !s 
that Russia is smelting and consuming much of the output 
of the Chinese mines but also deriving part of its exportable 
surplus from the balance. It is known also that Russiaa 
exports have at times included old stock. How far Russi 
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“Guided Weapon”’ by Roy Nockolds 


Too many sciences have contributed to the development of the guided weapon to say 
; week that its efficiency depends more on one than another. 


. But But with every type of guided weapon electronics plays a vital part, and the 


rit is ubiquitous radio valve is there too. Not the familiar valve of radio and television, but 
y. The something new ...a meticulously designed sub-miniature valve capable of critical 
olland performance under conditions of extreme shock and vibration. 


well as This is one of Mullard’s contributions to defence in the air—a range of G. W. valves 
ye pre- that is today regarded as the best in the world. To produce these valves, new manufactur- 
outlets ing techniques were devised, new testing methods developed, and a special factory 
‘rmany was designed and built in conjunction with the Ministry of Supply. 


resum- The same radical approach to new problems will be found in all Mullard activities. 
t invit- Every Mullard factory is planned for specialisation in the products it manufactures. 
hinese) Several, like the G. W. valve factory at Whyteleafe, have been designed from the ground 
rificant up. Others have been completely reorganised and re-equipped in the last few years. 


normal In no other way, Mullard believes, can electronic devices of the highest quality be 
satisfactorily produced in the quantities needed to meet the ever increasing demands 

yng run of industry and government. 
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“Intricate product. Needs precision manufacture. 
Needs a good colour finish. Needs a highly resistant 
material. Needs... PLASTICS, of course!” 


“It’s just the job for the ‘ Lively Lads at Lorival’. They 
know plastics like no-one else. Get their advice 
right away.” 
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“First-class service. Bright ideas. Up-to-the-minute 
knowledge. Friendly, understanding people, too. 
Always co-operative.” 


“Never thought plastics could be so helpful. For long- 
running, mass-production plastic mouldings in any 
material—it certainly pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 
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plans to be a continuing exporter of tin is anybody’s guess. 


But if that is Russia’s intention, the tin will in time find 
outlets in international trade. 


BANKING SUMMER SCHOOL 


Scotland’s Show 


HE banks’ sudden break-out into competitive innova- 
T tion has caused no less excitement among bankers than 
among the public; and it has given real stimulus to the 
bankers from nearly fifty countries now at St Andrews 
for the eleventh international banking summer school. 
Besides Scottish hospitality and the charm of St 
Andrews, Scotland this year can claim a special: hold on 
bankers’ attention. It is from Scotland that much of the 
pressure and initiative for the new ventures in banking have 
come. The Commercial Bank of Scotland was first off the 
mark with an interest in hire purchase finance in 1954, 
and ever since Scottish bankers in competition have been 
pressing to follow. In June, when mention of banks in 
relation to hire purchase was still kept behind closed doors, 
an outspoken plea for participation, and direct participation, 
was made by Mr W. R. Ballantyne, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland in his presidential address to the 
Scottish Institute of Bankers. This week, in the opening 
address to the banking summer school, Mr Ballantyne’s 
remarks were warmly endorsed by Sir John Campbell, a 
director and lately general manager of the Clydesdale and 
North of Scotland Bank which is a subsidiary of the Mid- 
land. Unlike some English bankers, Sir John made no 
exclusive distinction between hire purchase lending and 
traditional banking. He looked also towards further fields 
of reform to attract new sorts of customer into the banks. 
The first was a bargain basement form of cheque service— 
which the Midland Bank happened to announce two days 
after he spoke; the second was “ greater competition ” for 
working class saving—was he implying more competitive 
rates on deposit accounts ? 

The extent and pace of the recent innovations (at the 
time of writing, no news of a war in deposit rates has 
been received) has given English and Scottish bankers new 
pride and self-respect ; and this is visible at the summer 
school. No longer need bankers feel staid, backward or 
regimented. In some ways, such as the simpler cheque 
service, they are moving nearer Continental practice, and in 
others, such as personal lending, they are following America, 
But to many countries, banking in Britain has now forged 
ahead, and will be closely watched not on'y, as it has 
always been, for its example in the traditional business, but 
also for its experience in new fields that quite recently 
seemed remote. 


STERLING BALANCES 


Who Holds Pounds? 


UARTERLY figures of overseas sterling holdings, a 

welcome recent addition to statistical knowledge pub- 
lished in Economic Trends, reveal an unexpected increase 
in the United Kingdom’s sterling liabilities over the second 
quarter of the year. During this period,, the sterling hold- 
ings of all overseas countries (but excluding non-territorial 
organisations) rose by £29 million to £3,271 million. At 
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the end of June, 1957, such holdings stood at £3,494 
million. So the broad generalisation that the United 
Kingdom has been strengthening its gold reserves and pay- 
ing off sterling liabilities in recent months remains valid. 
But in the second quarter of this year, the rest of the sterling 
area reduced its sterling holdings by £5 million while non- 


sterling countries increased theirs by £34 million. Given 
the sharp running down of India’s sterling during 
this period and. the more modest 


withdrawals by 
some other countries, it follows that certain members 
of the sterling area must have been adding to their 
balances on a fair scale. The increase in the sterling 
balances of non-sterling countries is in part due 
to the larger deposits on German account made as a result 
of inter-governmental arrangements to bring forward the 
repayment of German debt, but it also reflects a general 
building up of working balances with the return of con- 
fidence in sterling. 

Economic Trends also shows that overseas acceptances 
outstanding in the London market have dropped by £17 
million to £123 million during the second quarter of the 
year, the whole of this being attributable to reduced use 
of acceptance credit facilities by customers in non-sterling 
countries. The latest total for overseas acceptances com- 
pares with £184 million outstanding at the end of June last 
year. The fall, of no less than one-third, reflects the 
deterrent effect of high interest rates in London as well as 
the curtailment of refinance credits which were exploited in 


the difficult months of last year as a means of “ bearing ” 
sterling. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Mortgage Rate Problem 


F the chances of the Building Societies’ Association 
I announcing a reduction in mortgage rates at its meeting 
next week hung only on the statistical returns of the Build- 
ing Societies’ Association they would be poor. The return 
from a 75 per cent sample of the movement showed a net 
inflow of money in the second quarter of {19.4 million, 
against £16 million in the previous quarter, but against 
£22.5 million in the second quarter of last year. They 
showed new mortgage lending of £62.4 million, against 
£56.1 million in the first quarter, but against {69.6 million 
in the second quarter of last year. And it is common know- 
ledge that the demand for mortgages far exceeded the 
supply of money that would have been needed to fill the 
demand for mortgages. But the issue is far more compli- 
cated. There is, first, the common experience that recently, 
and particularly since the latest reduction of Bank rate, the 
inflow of money has improved ; there is, secondly, the grow- 
ing suspicion among building society men that, though the 
demand for mortgages still exceeds the supply of money, 
demand has passed its peak, and, finally, there is the painful 
fact that a lending rate of 6 per cent which looked low 
when Bank rate was 7 per cent, looks high when it is 44 per 
cent. 

Decision will not be easy. If the societies depart from 
the present 35 per cent net paid on shares and 6 per cent 
charged on mortgages, interest rates will not find another 
resting point nearer than that already chosen by the Halifax 
society—34 per cent net paid and 54 per cent charged. 
With the composite rate of income tax this year one penny 
up at §s. 7d. in the £, that looks as though it would leave 
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most societies a margin of profit, after charging management 
expenses, of less than §s. in the {100 and some with much 
less. Even a §s. per cent margin does not allow an expand- 
ing society to maintain its reserve ratio. 

The advocates of no hasty change also argue that the 
relief to the borrower of a cut of 4 per cent in the mortgage 
rate is small. On a mortgage for £2,000 repayable over 
20 years at 53 per cent the monthly payment is £14; the 
monthly payment at 6 per cent is £14 11s. 8d. Is it worth 
it? Is the gain to the borrower, who could if he wished 
cover the difference by adjusting the life of the mortgage 
by about one month per year of its unexpired term, greater 
than the loss to the shareholder? Is it worth facing 
another possible longish period of insufficient money to lend 
for such marginal advantages ? 

A decision will have to be taken. If it comes 
down in favour of making a reduction late this 
year or early next, that will be partly because build- 
ing society men are convinced that the downward 
trend in interest rates is well established. They also realise 
that they will face public disapprobation if they do not 
do it. But borrowing on house property in this country 
is far from costly. Share interest of 33 per cent net is 
worth more than 6 per cent gross—more indeed than the 
rate charged to borrowers. The whole cost of administra- 
tion and the whole cost of any addition to reserves is 
covered notionally by the difference between the composite 
rate and the standard rate. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Oil Moves Up 


IL consumption has been striding ahead again this year 

while coal consumption has been languishing. Up to 
June total consumption of petroleum products in Britain 
was 20 per cent up on the first six months of 1956—leaving 
aside the Suez-troubled first half of 1957—-while total inland 
coal consumption was running 5 per cent below two years 
ago. The “ black oils ” have again been increasing far more 
than the specialised major products such as motor spirits. 
Fuel oil deliveries have increased by a half since 1956 and 
now comprise a third of all deliveries of petroleum products. 
This reflects the special increase in deliveries to power 
stations, gas works, and in the earlier months of the year to 
central heating plants : general industrial demand has not 
grown so much. The private.motorist was still buying more 
with deliveries to dealers up some 12 per cent over two years 
ago, and most of this increase again went to the premier 
grades. The continued decline in commercial demand for 
motor spirit is again reflected in the fast rising deliveries of 
“derv ” fuel, up 144 per cent over the first six months of 
1956. The recent popularity of paraffin heaters is still push- 
ing up burning oil deliveries, even though they became 
subject to purchase tax last April : deliveries were up 38 
per cent on 1956 in the first quarter and 44 per cent up in 
the somewhat warmer second quarter. 


The steady switch to oil firing at power stations evoked 
some heated remarks from Mr Ernest Jones, president of 
the National Union of Mineworkers, at the Trades Union 
Congress this week. He again pressed for a restriction on 
oil imports and a review of the oil contracts made by the 
electricity supply industry. The significance of this switch 
to oil should not be exaggerated: total deliveries of fuel 
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oil in te first six months of 1958 were equivalent on a 
thermal basis to less than 7 per cent of the total tonnage 
of coal used during the period. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The rise between July and August of 41,000 in the 
numbers of people wholly unemployed was about 20,000 
more than might be expected from normal seasonal 
influences. But there was a fall of 7,000 in the numbers 
temporarily stopped and the total of 446,000 on the unem- 
ployment registers in August represented no more than 
2.0 per cezt of all employees, compared with 1.9 per cent 
in July and 1.2 per cent a year ago. 


* * x 


In the Vacation Court this week, the directors of the 
Granada Group agreed not to take action on the resolutions 
passed at an extra-ordinary general meeting on August 25th 
until after the hearing of a motion, presented by Mr Roger 
Whipp, a stockbroker. The resolutions included a proposal 
to issue 5s. shares at par to executive directors and execu- 
tives of the group. A similar proposal concerning shares 
in the subsidiary of Granada TV Network is also not yet 
to be acted upon. The motion claims inter alia that the 
rights of the minority shareholders of Granada Group had 
been prejudiced. 








* 





* * 


The value of manufacturers’ stocks and work-in-progress 
rose more than was seasonally expected in the second 
quarter of 1958. Stocks of materials and fuel fell by 4 per 
cent in value, work-in-progress increased by 14 per cent 
and stocks of finished goods increased by as much as 
9 per cent, after a § per cent increase in the first quarter. 
Altogether the total value of stocks increased by one per 
cent, against a rise of 0.6 per cent in the first three months. 


* * * 


As Philip Hill Higgison is now prepared to pay cash at 
21s. 6d. per share for all the Beecham Group ordinary 
shares which: may be taken by shareholders in Thomas and 
Evans who accept the Beecham offer, the Beecham Group 
is in effect offering 51s. 6d. per share in cash. The Beecham 
offer becomes unconditional once more than a §0 per cent 
acceptance is obtained. The shares of the rival bidder, 
Schweppes, stand at 22s. 9d., putting a price, though not 
cash, of 51s. 2d. on the Schweppes bid. 


* * * 


The Chartered Bank is to make a scrip issue of 600,000 
ordinary shares of {1 each to the holders of the 4,400,000 
shares. The directors hope to maintain the present rate of 
dividend of 15 per cent on the increased capital. 


* * * 


The Federation of British Industries has published as 
a three-shilling booklet entitled “The British Common- 
wealth, Commonwealth Preference, and the Sterling Area” 
a short factual survey of these three subjects. It was 
originally written as a paper for a committee studying the 
free trade area proposals and it includes up-to-date tables 
of the margin of tariff preference enjoyed by goods traded 
within the Commonwealth. 
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Authenticated by Montogue Burton Ltd, 


Miss Gwen Smith 
of Monte gue Burton Ltd. 


- 
mists... 

We girls, that’s to say, who work in the typing pool at Montague 
Burton’s factory in Leeds—Gwen Smith, Vera Bligh, Mary Arthurton, 
Pat Law, Valerie Melnyck and the rest of us. This is a big important 
factory, but there are only twenty-two of us, including a supervisor, and 
we do just about a// the typing. There used to be forty girls here; but that 
‘was before they installed Tape-Riter. They didn’t sack anybody. Girls 
just gradually left to get married, and didn’t need to be replaced. We all 
love working with Tape-Riter. It’s very easy to operate; and we get 
through a lot more work each day—without any interruptions, too. 
And the manager tells us that Tape-Riter saves the firm nearly as much 
in a year as the whole cost of installing it. 


THE TYPING POOL 


THE MONITORING TABLE e e e 
Montague Burton Ltd., is one of the many important concerns which 


have installed the Tape-Riter system. They have two banks of three 
machines each, with two monitoring machines. Tape-Riter is the perfect 
dictating and transcribing system for any firm, whatever its size. You 
just dictate your letters and memos straight on to the tape—and at your 
own speed, correcting your errors, if any, as you go. The typist simply 
‘plays back the recording to herself, and types as she listens—at her 
own speed. 


No time wasting, no lost energy, nO fumbling with shorthand notes; 
instead: neatness, accuracy, efficiency, economy :—Tape-Riter. 


DICTATING SYSTEMS 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD + TAPE-RITER DIVISION 
CAMP BIRD HOUSE - 39 DOVER ST + LONDON W.1 + HYDE PARK 8292 » A CAMP BIRD COMPANY 
ALSO AT BRISTOL + BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER + SHREWSBURY + GLASGOW 
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SIR CAUSTON VINES ASA 


; and | 
“A name to be conjured with...” “A name to be reckoned with...” And if you are not precisely optior 
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aware of the kind of conjuring or reckoning involved, you just say ““Causton ‘Sines’. South 
Sound in the city, sound on Wall Street, sound even in the office of Vines, Vines, initial 
gold | 
are nc 
but d 
His early life seemed to promise a great future. Educated nowhere near the humble cot Anglo 
of a rough farmer, his school reports were always good, especially actually for maths and geom. becau 
Top in trig., he was obviously destined for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology where they ; 
ae new 
he majored in economics, got the autograph of Hartley Withers, and read the life of Lord wm 
Keynes twice. averas 
The remarkable fact remained, however, that in spite of his tiny job in the City (correct) i to AS 


Counterwaite and Highover, Sir Causton’s knowledge of when and why, so far as the mystique 
of high finance is concerned, is exceeded only by his perception of how and how much. 


remained tiny (wrong). The more he studied international retarded bonds, payments per bend, ASA 


book 


; ra a pea Prices 
to get going until he discovered that so far as the Higher Money ts concerned, instinct 1s the ASA’. 


and the dollar tranche, the less well he did actually financially. Indeed he never even began 


only true guide; and he never truly made good until he proceeded by a system of hunches and twofo 
winks, a glance at what the stars foretell, a sixpenny horoscope from Brighton Pier out of a gold 
slot machine, and a special method, after a long stare at the tea-leaves in the bottom of his in pr 
cor 
Mc 
buy 
all th 
their 
from 
poses 
SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH Afric; 


tea-cup at breakfast, of walking along Threadneedle Street without treading on a crack 
between paving stones 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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ASA 


nN the middle of this month the 

American-South African Investment 
Company (ASA) will be launched on 
Wall Street. That is a milestone for 
the Kaffir market, for it will channel 
the dollars of American investors into 
gold shares, gold bullion, and, to a lesser 


extent, South African industry. The 
venture, conceived by Mr C. W. 
Engelhard, has been most actively 


encouraged by the South African 
government. For instance, if ASA buys 
bullion (and it can hold up to a quarter 
of its assets in that form) the bullion 
will be stored by the South African 
Reserve Bank free of charge. And, of 
grealer importance, a proposal in the 
latest South African budget seems likely 
to relieve ASA from tax on any capital 
gains it makes in dealing in gold shares 
(which will form not less than half its 
portfolio). Moreover, any dealing profits 
made by South African registered 
finance houses, such as Anglo American 
and General Mining, from the sale of 
shares to ASA are relieved of tax as well. 

It is thought probable that ASA, a 
closed-end investment company incor- 
porated in South Africa, will offer on 
Wall Street not less than one million 
{1 shares at about $28 a share (equiva- 
lent to £10). Some of these shares 
will be placed with investors in Paris 
and Brussels. The net proceeds of the 
issue would amount to about £9.3 
million. From. five mining finance 
houses, ASA has arranged to buy a port- 
folio of gold shares in the new mines 
in the OFS, Klerksdorp and Far West 
Rand at average prices calculated over 
the period June 16th to September 26th. 
ASA will also buy shares in SA Pulp 
and Paper and in Scaw Metals ; it has 
options to acquire a few more Kaffir and 
South African industrial shares; but 
initially it does not seem to have any 
gold bullion. Initially, the Kaffir shares 
are not being bought through the market, 
but directly from the finance houses ; 
Anglo American and General Mining, 
because of the tax angle and because 
they are more deeply committed to the 
new mines than the other “shops,” 
are the biggest sellers. At _ these 
average prices the cost of the portfolio 
to ASA should be about £7.9 million. 
ASA may therefore begin life with a 
book profit, for the portfolio at current 
Prices is worth about £8} million. 
ASA’s appeal to American investors is 
twofold: first, it provides a hedge of 
gold against the dollar and, secondly, 
It provides an expectation of a rising 
income. 

Mest of the shares ASA proposes to 
buy are already paying dividends and 
all the mines are in the early years of 
their life. The income ASA will receive 
from them will for all practical pur- 
Poses be free from tax, both in South 
Africa and in the United States. It 
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hopes to pay dividends twice a year, but 
to distribute only a small part of its 
income ; the remainder plus any capital 
gains is to be retained and re-invested. 
Thus ASA can help to underpin the 
Kaffir market ; that hope was one of the 
reasons for the firmness of Kaffir prices 
this summer. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION 


72 25 per cent fall in cinema atten- 
dances this year the closing of more 
and more cinemas, and the demand from 
within the industry for drastic schemes 
of rationalisation were hardly signs that 
investors could ignore. But the pre- 
liminary figures of the Rank Organi- 
sation were so wretched that Rank §s. 
ordinary shares lost 2s. to 8s. 6d. The 
group’s trading profit has been slashed 
from £7,335,153 to £4,615,796. Net 
profits from trading have fallen from 
£1,773,078 to £223,095. The reason for 
this more than proportionate fall is a 
high rate of depreciation and tax. The 
Inland Revenue does not grant a depre- 
ciation allowance on cinema buildings, 
but the Rank Organisation continues to 


Years to end-June, 


1957 1958 
£ £ 

Rank Organisation : 

Trading profit ........ 7,335,153 4,615,796 

POOe COUN. ov cdcccccce 1,773,078 223,095 

Ord. dividend (per cent). 123 a 
Gaumont-British : 

Trading profit ........ 3,449,650 2,037,804 

Oe Ws ak oa weucce 908,076 289,082 

Ord. dividend (per cent). 15 73 
Odeon Ass. Theatres: 

Trading profit ........ 684,170 582,485 

yd SOPOT COE 98,233 40,303 
Odeon Properties : 

Trading profit ........ 937,215 810,493 

PIN Sci tcaegeae< 135,161 75,458 
Brit. & Domins. Film : 

Trading profit ........ 570,067 664,140 

PO NS di edn neeces 206,479 260,076 
Prov. Cinematograph : 

Trading profit ........ 817,755 665,515 

ROE Nas Cac awdwes 201,787 170,628 
Rank Cintel : 

Trading profit ........ 1,034,050 834,600 

Peer SONG kceemoabis 420,012 334,525 


provide for depreciation at a full rate. 
Various extraneous profits have been 
brought into account, but the directors 
have had no other recourse but to cut 
the ordinary dividend from 12} to § per 
cent. 

As the table shows, the decline in 
earnings is echoed in the accounts of 
all except one of the important com- 
panies within the Rank Organisation. 
The exception is British and Dominion 
Film Corporation, which is concerned 
with the production of films at the 
Pinewood studios and not with distribu- 
tion and exhibition. 

At 8s. 6d. the §s. ordinary shares of 
the Rank Organisation yield £2 19s. per 
cent. The yield is risible, and sits oddly 
with the yield of £9 13s. per cent 


offered by the ros. units of Gaumont 
British at 7s. 9d. Admittedly that com- 
pany is almost solely concerned with the 
exhibition of films, but the difference in 


yields can hardly be justified either by 
hopes for a more rational organisation 
of the cinemas of this country or by the 
Rank Organisation’s entry into commer- 
cial television through Southern ITV. 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 


| api DUTCH/SHELL’S quarterly re- 
port is always an event in Throg- 
morton Street. The statement on the 
group’s trading experience in the six 
months to June 30th brought the price 
of “ Shell” Transport £1 ordinary stock 
down by 3s. 13d. to 140s. They later 
improved to 141s. 103d. Is this reading 
justified ? 

Certainly the latest results, set out 
in the accompanying table, look dis- 
appointing compared with those of the 
first two quarters of 1957. But the first 
months of Jast year were quite excep- 
tional for Royal Dutch/Shell; the 
group, after the Suez crisis, was gather- 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 
1957 1958 
Quarter | ul tT] | ul 
Sales: 
Incl. duties 643-8 663-6 667-9 659-0 613-3 629-4 
Excl. duties 528-3 527-4 516-0 519-0 483-4 477-9 


Income: 
Greeh. ssa 103-3 108-0 92-4 73-0 70:0 69-4 
eee 51-7 58-8 56:9 45:3 38:7 36-4 


Income/sales:* 
Gross (%). 19-5 20-5 17:9 14-1 14-4 14-5 
Net (GY)... 9-8 th-t 1-0 8-7 8-0 7-6 


* After deducting sales taxes and excise duties from 
turnover. 


ing in benefits from its operations in 
Venezuela. Once Middle Eastern oil 
began to flow freely again the markets 
for oil products had lost their buoyancy 
and there was a return to less dramatic 
earnings in the latter months of last 
year. ‘That peziod would provide a 
fairer basis for comparison and it is not 
deeply depressing. Sales are down from 
the peak and profit margins are certainly 
finer. But, tentatively, from the latest 
quarter’s results it can be argued that 
the worst is over: sales picked up a little 
in the second quarter and margins were 
not put through the mangle again. 
What hope does that offer for share- 
holders 2? The capital of Royal Dutch 
and Shell is now swoljen by the enor- 
mous rights issues and earnings per 
share over the first two quarters of this 
year have fallen from FI. 3.61 to Fl. 3.40 
for Royal Dutch and from 3s. 5d. to 
3s. 3d. for “ Shell.” Such earnings are far 
below those of the first months of 1957. 
In the second quarter of this year capital 
expenditure again ran at about {£92 
million and the group’s Jiquid balances 
were reduced slightly from £452 million 
to £446 million. From these results, 
shareholders in “ Shell” can draw only 
one rational concJusion: that the ordi- 
nary dividend is likely to be left 
unchanged this year at 18} per cent, tax 
free, on the increased capital. On that 
assumption the {1 units yield 4.6 per 
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cent, which does not suggest that 
there is much to go for immediately. 


FURNESS, WITHY 


N the consolidated balance sheet of 

Furness, Withy, drawn up on April 
30th, the total assets are valued at £50.7 
million. The true worth of these assets 
is higher partly because the fleet is 
entered at written down cost, partly 
because the group shelters behind the 
1948 Shipping Companies Exemption 
Order, and, finally, as was explained 
here on August 16th, the group owns 
large interests in other shipping com- 
panies which, by a tiny number of shares, 
just escape having to be consolidated as 
statutory subsidiaries. Sir Ernest 
Murrant, the chairman who obviously 
believes in conservative accounting, has 
this to say: 

Trade investments, £1,426,496, con- 
sist of miscellaneous holdings about 
which I will only say three things, viz: 
they yield a satisfactory return; they 
contribute indirect benefits to the group 
as a whole, and so far as any statement 
can be held to be reliable in fluctuating 
conditions, they are worth today con- 
siderably more than the amount at which 
they stand in the balance sheet. 

The other unusual feature in Furness, 
Withy’s balance sheet is that subsidiaries 
of the group own ordinary shares in the 
parent company. The recent two for 
three scrip issue would have swollen 
this hplding of £299,438 at the end of 
April, 1957, to about £499,000. At the 
end of April, 1958, the holding is shown 
as £469,060. The group therefore, in 
the last financial year, must have sold 
about 30,000 shares, adding an unspeci- 
fied and untraceable sum to reserves. 

In the balance sheet, liquid assets of 
£9.2 million compare with capital com- 
mitments of £14.4 million. There is 
no sign that Furness, Withy is trimming 
its fleet replacement programme, 
although, like Cunard earlier in the year, 
the group has not earned sufficient 
profits to take full advantage of invest- 
ment allowances accruing on ships built 
during the year. The accumulated 
allowances are carried forward “in the 
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hope that future earnings will be suffi- 
cient to take advantage of them.” In 
1957-58 the gross profits, “after pro- 
viding for contingencies,” fel] from 
£6,195,602 to £4,385,749 and the ordi- 
nary dividend was cut from the equiva- 
lent of 104/5 to 10 per cent. On that 
dividend the £1 ordinary stock units at 
33s. 6d. xd. yield £5 19s., reflecting 
more, perhaps, the hidden asset values of 
the group than the trading prospect. 


MUREX 


UREX, the metallurgical company, has 

had to re-phase its capital expen- 
diture programme, trimming some items 
in that programme and deferring others. 
Expenditure will be held down to 
between £500,000 and £600,000 a year. 
The decision was hardly avoidable, for 
the group’s profits have been brought 
down by losses on metal stocks and, as 
the chairman, Mr Arthur Smout, reveals, 
there has been “a reduction in demand 
for certain of the traditional products 
upon which the company was founded 
and world-wide competition has become 
more intense.” This is reflected in the 
fall in trading profits from £1,019,085 
to £978,352, in net profits from £351,709 
to £291,650 and in the cut in the ordi- 
nary dividend from 20 to 17} per cent. 
The decision is an unpleasant one to 
take because the re-phasing of capital 
expenditure may interfere with plans to 
replace metallurgical products that have 
fallen out of favour with new ones. 

The re-phasing wil] keep Murex out 
of the capital market for some time. 
The company had received the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee to raise 
£1,300,000 on an unsecured loan stock 
and to borrow £500,000 from the banks 
(that loan being repayable out of the 
proceeds of the new issue). There is 
now no need to appeal to the capital 
market, the group’s own resources and 
the bank loan being sufficient to cover 
the modified capital programme. The 
yield of 6% per cent on the £1 ordinary 
stock units at 51s. suggests that investors 
are reconciled to a long pull. 
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London Stock Exchange 


aS 
FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 20 Sept. 3 Septi7 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 2 Sept.16 Sept. 39 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 9 Sept.23 Oct. 7 


FTER a Slack start, conditions became 

brighter at the close of the account 
on Tuesday and a much firmer note 
appeared throughout the market at the 
opening of the new account. 

GiJt-edged stocks opened firm on 
Wednesday and further confidence was 
evident in the market when the gold 
reserve figures were known, though the 
rally only brought prices back to about 
where they had stood a week earlier, 
Over the week 3 per cent War Loan 
1955-59 was unchanged at 9932 and 3} 
per cent War Loan showed a gain of 
only 4 at 68% while 43 per cent Brit. 
Elect. 1974-9 showed a loss of js at 
85; xd. The Financial Times govern- 
ment stock index was 83.97 on Wed- 
nesday evening, against 83.99 a week 
earlier. Dealings began last Friday in 
the new 54 per cent Kent loan at } dis- 
count but improved to par; the 5} per 
cent Croydon stock also reached par. 

Bank shares were a firm market, Bar- 
clays rose from 56s. 6d. to 60s., National 
Provincial from 77s. 9d. to 79s. 6d., and 
Chartered Bank from §s. to 47s. Shares 
of hire purchase companies were mixed, 
Astley gained 2s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. and 
Bowmaker 6d. to 27s. 9d., but UDT 
declined 1s. 6d. to rors. and Midland 
Counties Motor lost 8s. 9d. to 93s. 9d. 

Industrials regained most of their early 
losses and The Economist indicator rose 
1.4 to a new high point for the year of 
208.8. British Match improved 3s. 6d. 
to 37s. on the full accounts ; Wall Paper 
Manufacturers rose from 9§s. 6d. to 
98s. 6d. and Davy & United improved 
from 69s. 6d. to 71s. 3d. xd. 

The oil market was subdued, both 
Burmah and Shell showing losses of 
1s. 103d. over the week at 71s. rod. and 
141s. rod. respectively. Tin shares 
were very firm though there was some 
reaction on Wednesday. British Tin 
improved from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 3d. 


ca enn Sr Sipe 


THE ACTUARIES’ 


| Price Index 
| Dec. 31, 1957= 100. 


Group | Aug. July 
27, 29 
1957 


Ordinary Shares :— 
Electrical engineering ... | 122- 
Engineering | 124- 
Motors and aircraft 121- 


106 - 
| 107 
| 107 

102- 
| 101 
| 89 
113 


Chain stores + 42) 

Cotton and rayon textiles { I 

Chemicals 

Oil 

Shipping 

Investment trusts 
Industrials :— } 

Ordinary (all classes) .... | 

Preference ‘ 

Debenture 


Total (capital goods) 


l 
| 
| 


ow 
HORASS 


INVESTMENT 


| 114: 
| 113- 
114- 
| 108- 

107- 
| 98. 

125: 
| 110 


116 


124- 
116- 


101 


105- 


113 


INDEX 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


INDICATORS 


** The Economist ” Indicator 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
. | 26, | 29, | 26, 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 


a, 


12 | 
96 | 


| Ord. | Ord. 


° 

Aug. 27, 188-0 | 5 
28 | 187-3 | 5- 
29 | 185-3 | 6- 
186-0 | 6 
ig8-1 | 5 

3 | 189-4) 5 


° 
9 
9 
04 
0 
9 
9 


1958 | Indext | Yield | 


| High Low 


208-8 | 166-1 | 225-0 | 171-2 
| (Sept. 3) | (Feb. 26)! (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 


** Financial Times ” Indices 


Bargains, 
Marked | 1958 1957 


High High 
190-2 | 207-6 
(Aug. 22); (July 9) 


Low Low 
154-4 159-0 
(Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 


91 -Si 
91-45 
91-54 

| acre! 


~ 


we 
FERSSoB 


Prices, 1! 


L 


& PO) Cv DO Cr PO 


NO WAR UNOVOYWiAaw 


6 | 
S | Ft-77 
100. 


118- 


Total (consumption goods). 
| 110- 


Consols 24% + 1928= 100. 


DOR NWY ChONHRN BUG 
WROU—O ONWHNONUAUSO 
ADH ABH aAKUUOAORUN 
ADA ARN AUNADAOUMN 


5 
4 
> 
3 
8 
4 
4- 
6- 
4- 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5- 


Bases :-—* 1953=100 t July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


} 
BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, ; ; i a A 
Pies, 1958 AND Aug. | Sept i Dividenty | ORDINARY [05 sors) ies 
__——| GUARANTEED 27, 58 a ree EO x 1958 1958 || 1958 
[Low STOCKS see | 108} 5 1958 | High | Lo | 


| 


| 
U 


| 
‘War Loan 3%....1955-59} 9 
\Funding 24%....1956-61) 
: '|Conversion 2°. ares 
, |Exchequer 2°) - .1960, 
|Exchequer 30, | ; 
, |Conversion 44%. 
|Exchequer 3%.. 
‘Conversion 43%. i<ans 
Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65 
[Funding 3% 1959-69 


‘Funding 4%.....1960-90 


|\Savings Bds. 3% . 1960-70 
/Exchequer 24%. . 1963-64 
Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67) 
‘Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75) 72} 72% | 
Exchequer 53%.....1966) 101 &*, 100j* | 
Funding 3% 824 

\Victory 4%......1920-76 

\Conversion 34% Te cese - 1969) 

‘Conversion 54% 

\Treasury 34% ... 

[Treasury 33% ... 

Funding 5$%.... 

Redemption 3%.. 

Funding 33%. .1999-2004 

Consols 4% after Feb. 1957 

\War Loan 33% after 1952 

Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 

Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 

Consols 24% 

Treas. 23% after Apr. 1975 

Br. Electric 44% .1967-69 

Br. Electric 3% . .1968-73 

Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77 

Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 

Br. Electric 34% .1976-79 

Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 

Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71, 

Br. Gas 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 

Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 

Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 


Prices, 1958 | DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield 


CORPORATION AND Aug. 27,'Sept. 3, Sept. 3, 
FOREIGN BONDS | 1958 1958 , 1958 


% 


awe 


| 

Isreet & ENGINEERING 
‘BRD! Babcock & Wilcox. f1| 

4 aDorman Long ..... £1) 
10 dGuest Keen N’fold.f1 
+4 b\Alfred Herbert .. 

7 b\Metal Box £1] 
3 a\Stewarts & Lloyds. a 
5 aSwan Hunter. Pe 
4 a\United Steel. ..... A 
Th) Vickers £1) 


| 41/103 

| 21/7 | 
3 | 45/- 

| 28/3 


Te 


oh tos SID 
~~ ™ 
aoa 
bat —_ 
RPWWOOICO CONWOWOAN: 


Colm Oo) 


WO OUTS 
Ooo ae Sp Salo de esac 


WODWOOrWO 


aAooost 8 


_ 


KAMA AAAAAAATAHAAAAAGAIAIATAAATAIAGTIALAL ATL BAAR ON 


ELECTRICAL 
54a\ Assoc. Elec. Inds.. fl 
845 Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 

14 #4'Decca Record ....4/-| 

15 cElect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
4 a English Electric ...£1 
635) General Electric ...£1) 

ato. 

| Nil a ‘Bradford Dyers... .£1) 

1 


@.|| 
POAITAHOIWHBOIDOM 


~~ B 


ONMWOAPUTODTNRERRONMTOOCWN 
~ 
HK ORDO 
tr 
aR Sno PO 
"i DRPWOW CO! i | nome! 
OPwooo 10 MD COW O10 00 C1”, 


6}5,Coats, J. & P. 

5 bCourtaulds . eae 

5 a\Lancashire Cotton. Fi 

73a'Patons & Baldwins. {1| 

SHops & Stores | 

3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 

74a' Debenhams 10/-| 
25 biGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 
223b'Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 
20 b.United Drapery. . .5/- 
134a weer 


— 
NON OW 
“IO 0o 


ouvlom Oc! 


me 


ADR WOrRN® 
~ 


PARHOWM Or DOO) 
Sea, te oe 


— 
_ 
ONOANY SD 
OM Taw! 
° 
whe 


COO OHANODOMDH 


1330 Brit. ean wealth 0/- 
8 b Cunard 
10 c¢ Furness Withy..... fi 
8 DP. & O. Deferred... .£1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
30 clAflied Bakeries ‘A’-5/- 
6 bi Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 
9 6 Beecham Group. . .5/- 
8 b.Bowater Paper ....£1 
8 b'Br. Aluminium ....{1 5 
710a Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
1736,B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 
4 a\Br. Oxygen £1 
11 6 Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 
b'Imp. Chemical..... {i 
83a\Imp. Tobacco 
24a']. Lucas (Inds.)... ms 
845 Monsanto Chem.. 


CDOMwMPLO=! 
, —, 


~ 
ee 


a 


OMDMOW 


~ 
wv 
tom 
ee 
COMODO WWe 


we 
NOOR POWOC 
ee SES 


Re 
PODOMODMDDwmwcn 


—+ 
hee WR 
aAGAAAD 


_ 
> 


no 
oe 


Cc 


an 


|Agric. Mortgage 5%.......-1959-89| 87} 874 
Australia SEY... ccvceceessdgoo-Oa) tan 79} 
Birmingham 5%. ..ececees 1973-15} 95 95 
, ast Africa 53%... scsceccsedgti-eo S32 | S38 
L.C.C. 53% 1977-81; 99%* | 100} 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%. ee 62 62 
New Zealand 4% 1976-78 82} 82} 
S. Rhodesia 23% 72 713* | 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924; 993 | 993 
Japan 5% (Enfaced) 1907 168} 1683 


] 
4 
4 
6 
7 
6 
3 
4 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 


— bo 


22$c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 
4ha\Tate & Lyle....... £1 
7$a/Tube Suvashenenth. £1 
5 a'Turner & Newall...£1) 62/44 

1145,Unilever Ltd.. £1 86/- 

16 b United Dominions. .£1\102/- 

+10 b United “aaa 10/-| 32/3 


o 
tom 


nS 
toh ny 
— tpn 


AaNainon oor, 


CWOMWOUAMD=” 
ee ee 
o Md 
PE NARPAIDEW! DMO! | OnNWWOWS! | 


RRRBSSTSHTHATASTSTSAARS 


a 
on 


$10 O\British anes 
+74 b Burmah 

1746 Royal Dutch.. 
413} Shell 


Ultramar 


++ 


on 


Dividends | ORDINARY Aue 21 sept 3, ea hk 
(a) () (c) | STOCKS ~— | 4958’ 1958 | 1958 


APO ANLAUTAMWONAHMHLWWOAHAHHLADADLAL owodc PAINAMDW 
i= ~ 


‘+ 
ono & mM PO —1 D9 lO 
~~ 
aeaeaaanr 
a) 
mo 


° 
~~) 


ai i a q | 204 60 b'Angio-American .10/-157 
%o Banks & DISCOUNT a oe | 2a tl0 bCons. Tea & Lands.{1| 25 
4 a Bk. Ldn. & S. eS 31, 31 ; o1he 2 oat a 
6 a Barclays Bank 64a 12}6'Cons. Zine Corp. ...£1 ol 
4a Barclays D.C.O. 80 a 120 b De Beers Det. Reg. 5/- 106 . 
74a Chartered Bank. .. 20 b 40 2 Free State Geduld.5/- 93 
6ja'Lloyds Bank 30 ¢ 30 London Tin 7 
9 «Midland Bank . 50 a 50 6\President Brand ..5/-, 59 
& aNat. Discount ‘p’. 1635! léa Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-, 16 /¢ 
64a Union Discount... , 175 6 25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1, 26} 26} <a 
INSURANCE | 12ta' 374d United Sua Betong. {1 54/6 54/- 18 10 
2146 Commercial Union 5/- 84/44 60 6 60 a\Western Holdings.5/-101/3 '101/3 6 3 
40 a 60 bLegal & General . .5/-135/— 
50 6 +20 a'Pearl 5 
T1323, r4ihe, Prudential ‘A’. 
BREWERIES, Etc. 

36 b 10 a |Bass 

Tha a 

15 b 10/-; 
8 al i a £1) 

: Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
33a! 646 Bristol Aeroplane = 
124c\ 4 aBritish Motor 


= em . 
> WPROMOAN : 


~ 


CONIeHO3ICC 
BAHADAS! 


& POO & G1 DO Cy DO 


New York Closing Prices $ 


, Aug. | Sept. | Aug. 
27 3 27 
DuPontdeNm. 195} N.Y. Central .| 183 | 
Ford Motors. .! 412 | 4 Sears Roebuc k\ 522 | 
zen. Elect. ... Shell Oil 


2en. Motors. . Std. Oil of N.J. 
3 a\ 6 b'Ford Motor *\Goodyear ... .' 1 ITri-Conti’tal. 


7 b| 3 a'Hawker Siddeley. . A Beth. Steel... Gulf Oil lll | Union Carbide 1083 
124c| 124c\Leyland Motors....£1) 43, an. Pacific .. Int. Bus. M.. U.S. Steel . 1,75 
5a} 15 bRolls-Royce.......£1) / “hrysler Cpn.. 514 52) |int’l. Nickel. .| 843 | 834 |West’ house E. 614 
6/713 8 c 8 cStandard aa. .5/-! /63 | Crown Zeller. .; 544 35. Int’l. Paper . ./107 Woolworth. ..: 47} | 485 


on dividend, t Tax free. t Assumed average lite approx. 94 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. | Ex capivattiation. (a) Interim dividend. 
(g) On 13%. 


‘4 Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (da) Capital distribution of 1s 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
On 12% (i) On 15% (j) On 8% (l) To latest date. (m) On 142% 


y 
s 


Alumin’m Ltd. ! 
Am. Smelting. 
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STATISTICS 





Unit 


WORLD ic 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
All items 
Food 
Fibres 


1952= 100; 


OURO TGINS . soc cinco oo eewken ses 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES \ 
une 


1949 = 


Materials used in: 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical machinery 
Building and civil engineering...... 
House building 

Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. 
Food manufacturing 

Commodities : | 
SAME AW Sic 6 Sno insicisie ane ene | 
Wool, raw 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | “- 
Softwood, imported ............... 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All items(*) 
Food 


All items 
Food 
PEO. on osc SES Sse We'ses eSeea 
Clothing 
Peet and Tht «occ. cis cccesccccncse 
Household durable goods .......... | 
Drink 
Tobacco 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 

All items 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Basic materials 
Export prices : 

All items 

All manufactures 

Metals 

Engineering products 

Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade: 

Ratio of import to export prices... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952—100 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 
All workers(*) .........cccccecccee 1956= 10 


Men 


Sept 
PUD WOTKERS ok ooaidcccicevacwerecees 1939= 100) 
Weekly earnings: (+) 
AG WOFKETS 2.0... cccccccccecsccses Ss. d. 
EE Bed ica ts atc ena eras eeikes jo 
IN 6 i's be wrecbs wiscksesrdrele whe cowlem - 
Oct. 
BE OWORIGCTS «..0.0o:0.65.o00soeeweces ons 1938 = 100 


Men 


__ (*) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has bee 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. 
August 5th was 92-6. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


Prices and Wages 


Manpower 
External Trade 


Financial Statistics ............ 


Aug. 30th 
Aug. 16th 


MER RMIIIS oc cissacdesgucdias July 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Peeeesoerceeeus This week Western Europe: 

Production and Consumption Aug. 23rd Production and Trade...... 

Fe aah a sceneniges wenn Aug. 16th British Commonwealth ...... 
bgscsndlanSeveaste Aug. 30th Western Europe: 

This week Prices and Money Supply Aug. 234 
ssawstecasssbes July 19th CREE SEMESS sciccicccssccsesse 


Industrial Profits 


Prices and Wages 























1956 1957 
mid-June Aug. 20 
93 9 | 94 89 
92-0 90-8 | 98-8 92-1 
83-2| 81:5] 95-9 89-5 
95-7 95-6! 19-7 78-1 | 
106-9 96-1 99-2 98-7 | 
Monthly averages 
1955 1956 1957 May 
152-4| 156-2} 154-7] 159-6 | 
168-1| 177-3| 183-9| 180-5 | 
185-7| 190-0! 181-7] 181-5 | 
137-3| 142-4] 146-9] 145-9 | 
137-1| 142-3} 146-4] 145-6 | 
129-6| 135-6} 139-9] 138-9 
143-9| 148-1| 156-2] 158-7 
149-7| 154-0] 146-2] 154-1 
142-0! 145-3| 161-3| 178-0 
329-9| 284-2} 260-8] 264-7 
154-9| 155-9| 156-1] 155-9 
295-7| 280-5| 189-0] 204-7 
102:0| 105-8] 104-6 | 
102-2} 104-9] 103-9 | 
242) 254 263 260 
257 | 269 276 273 
138 | 145 155 154 
956; 263 267 266 
298, 251 268 252 
288; 308 308 307 
260! 264 272 271 
389 411; 421 418 | 
39 38 | 31 37 
| | 
103 105}  —-107 110 | 
101 101; 101 104 
104 106! «110 112 
102 | 106 | 111 110 | 
102 106 109 108 
104 112; 115 115 
103 107; «112 110 
100 99 +101 101 
101 99 96 100 
127-7 157-0| 112-7] 116-6 
104-7 110-0] 110-6. 
104-8 110-0] 110-6 
104-2; 109-7] 109-9 | 
252 272 286 287 | 
187 2 200 8| 212 5| 204 78 
29211 23711 251 7| 241 68 
115 5 123 2, 129 6] 125 108 
351 377 | 399 384° 
323 345 365 3508 
355 379 398 3878 


1957 


Aug. 27 


105-7 
106-7 


263 


418 


-_ 

a 

= . 
MOCO NA WHADHO 


109 | 
105 | 


111 | 


110 
109 
115 
110 


101 | 


99 


109-9 


110-7 
110-8 
110-0 


288 


Sept. 3 


~3 
o 
on Dh 


145- 


139: 
156- 


144: 


POOMD WO OWROO 


187: 


108 
103 
110 


1il 
109 
115 
112 
101 


97 


101-9 


1ll- 
ait: 
110- 


289 


One 


ye (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
’) Figures relate to April survey. 


1958 (°) 


“his week 


Aug. 12 | Aug. 19 Aug. 26: Sept. 2 


85 
wed | 
78-8 
70-9 
100-1 


276 | 
428 | 


35 


99 
99 


110 | 
111 | 
120 
114 
102 


112-7 
112-6 
112-8 


293 


214 1) 
253 1 
131 3 


402 
367 
404 | 


(*) For a rough conve 
(5) Revised figure 








8 | 85 
92-6 | 92-9 
78-1 16-2 
70-4 70:3 
100-4 | 100-3 
1958 
May June 
137-1} 137-5 
184-6 185-2 
176-3 177-4 | 
145-9 145-8 | 
144-9 144-8 
141-0 141-0 
154-4 154:8 
120-2 120-2 
117-8 119-1 
214-7 921-7 
150-2 150-1 
153-4 167-0 
109-2 110-2 | 
108-5 | 110-9 | 
272 | 274 | 
285 292 
171 172 
269 269 
273 274 
306 | 306 
276 | 276 
428 | 428 
98 | 99 | 
97 99 | 
96 95 | 
| 
110 110 | 
111 111 | 
119 119 | 
114 115 
103 103 
89 90 
64-6 66-5 
112-9 113-4 
112-7 113-3 
113-1 113-5 
293 295 


85 
93-1 
15:6 
71:2 
101-2 


July 


137-1 
185-5 
177-1 
145-7 
144-7 


140-9 
155:1 


119-7 


98 
% 
110 
lil 
119 


115 
102 


66:6 


113-1 
113-5 
114-0 


2% 


n linked back to 1938 
rsion to basis ot 


for food oa 












eeeneeen 


1958, March. . 
April... 
a? wee 
» June... 


6 POE a0 


” 








ee 


1958, March . . 

a ae 
May ... 
June... 
ae 


=z 








1958, Februar 
” March ° 
» April.. 
n May. 

” June ee 
» July... 


—_—_—_ 








_() 193 
Period, ta 
Callable fr¢ 





ared, 








30th 
16th 


23rd 
Week 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 







Wholesale prices | Consumer prices 










Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 










Stock 


External prices , 
prices 












































An | Form Al | Terms | Com- At | At 

Co | watects! theme Food | Clothing | Housing| Import | Export of posite current | 1957 

Pe = | trade index prices | prices 

1947-49= 100 1948=100 $ 

(eiiucseeewesVaddawe 50-1 | 36-5 | 59-4 | 47-1 ; 52-5 76-1 42 | 48 88 100-0 23-86 | 48-30 
Labtse Cases Vescenaees 114-3 | 88-4 116-2; 111-7 105-5 121-7 123 | 107 115 345-0 79:99 | 82-72 
tein ewegveoben 117-6 90-9 | 120-2} 115-4 106-9 125-6 124 ill 112 331-4 82-39 | 82-39 
fiieewnematremeees 119-7 100-5 | 123-3 120-8 106-8 127-5 119 111 107 310-8 81:45 | 79-39 
coietemtae aaa 119-3 97-7 | 123-5) 121-6 106-7 127-7 oe 109 ‘as 311-9 80-81 78-69 
pte paeeeren anda 119-5 98-5 123-6 121-6 | 106-7 127-8 109 | en 322-9 82-04 79-81 
ae eee uaa Cun 119-2 95-6 | 123-7 | 121-6 106-7 | 127-8 wa 6a 330-6 83-10 | 80-76 

saveniedueeskented 119-2 95-0} 123-9} 121-7| 106-7} 127-7 339-2] 83-50; ... 



























Building Civili in employment! 











































































national SS = ae 
product ad Durable goods _Non- durable goods — New con- | Unem- 
asonally} pro- | | “4 || |Chemicals — ane = 
adjusted | duction | | Vehicles, | | Textiles, and — | oe” 2 ee 
annual Total Metals | ete, | Total | clothing |petroleum} annual force , = | — 
__Fate i a | products] rates bce ____|seasonally 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | adjusted 
| | | me ae. eee ee 
Tn veseteecpeaseewus aa 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 | 80 | 49 8-2 55,230 | 45,750 | 17-2 
a cena Sag 419-2 143 159 138 199 129; 108| 167 46-3] 67,530| 64,708| 4-2 
 ccivcscncusans uae awee 440-3 143 160 131 213 130 | 105 172 48-5 67,946 | 65,011 4-3 
1958, March......:seceeee. 425-85 128 135 91 183| 124 | 95 163 48-6] 67,510| 62,311 7-0 
Pri cussacreanasn ne 126 131 86 178 125 | 98 164] 47-5] 68,027| 62/907 7-5 
erent 429-0 128 134 91 182 126 99 165} 47-1] 68.965| 64061; 7-2 
EC , cacteuecs cites 131 139 103 184 129;  102| 168] 47-6] 70,418| 64.981! 6-8 
sr AM a ere areata ak cues 133 141 104 | 186 130 104 | 170 48-4 70,473 | 65, 179 | 7-3 
| 








































































f J 
P — All business* | Total retail® Imports | merch dee Bg Volume of trade 
umption 7}—— | ae ee eee Ss 
Annual ' Crude Semi- | | Finished ; 
ae Sales | Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total | materials manuf'res.| Total |” goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; any adjusted $ million ~ 1948= 100 " 
Bt von esicnisicwuesen vedo 67-6 | 10-8 | 20-1 | 3-5 5:5 190 | 62 41 | 260 | 139 76 53 
RR deis.ékduawaancnee 269-4 | 54-8 89-1 15-8 23-9 1,043 | 257 | 250 1,578 | 921 143 141 
_ BO en rere 284-4 | 56:3 90-7 | 16-7 24-5 1,077 | 266 | 243 1,719 | 982 147 | 149 
58, Februa Wcicvscanaue osg-g54f 52:2 89-3} 16-1 24-3 956 | 218 203! 1,334 | 837 134 | 116 
Pic eon aceeen es 51-3 5 | “2 | 24-1 1,065 228 | 229 1,541 | 981 151 134 
aid ecamherararmete tees 52-1 | “5 | 23-9 1,047 | 219 | 211 | 1,516 | 957 “ 134 
bc dera ect anereraas 2-4 6 | 23-9 1,053 | 217 | 207 | 1,623 | 1,017 143 
eiaaieasion 3-1 § | 24-0 i — Pw | 1,396 | 836 
apa biies ee da a le 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income? 












Consumer credit 3anking statistics® 3udget expenditure’ 





3ond yields 















































at Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
; Labour | Farm Instal- Invest- . ; I — : ; porate 
Total inccmne | ineoene Total | a aniaehh Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
deficit bills bonds® bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; pie, : or 
= adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 


De iciiicecapeesiieaeel 72:9| 46-6, 43] 7-22] 4-50] 23-4, 17-2 9-0) — 3-9) 0-023) .. | 3-01 
Bib sictoacasanereneceesl 330-5 | 235-2| 11-6 42-10| 31-83] 74-8) 90-3} 66-5] + 1-6] 2-658| S08) 3-36 

PP i Glscescavane coe at 347-9} 247-1] 11-6 | 44-78| 34-11] 976-2) 993-9] 69-41 + 1-6] 3-267; 3-47] 3-89 
}Or . | | i } | j 

1988, February ..eeeeeeeees 346-4, 242-2} 12-7] 43-04] 33-30] 76-5) 92-1 5-5|+ 0-8] 1-562] 3-28] 3-59 
PMN: Sconueeaseen 347-1] 241-5] 13-0] 42-56] 32-98] 78-4, 93-0 B7| 4 $.8| 1-364 | 3-25 | 3-63 
WM coca di anieccs 348-1] 240-9] 13-4] 42-67) 32-93] 82-1] 93-5 6-1) — 2-6] 1-126} 3-12] 3-60 
RUE cxnsinsiecicing 349-9| 242-0| 13-7] 43-03| 32-96] 82-6| 92-8 5-8|— 0-9] 1-04} 3-14] 3-57 
i cianeccieurunes 352-0| 244-7) 13-2] 43-12| 33-05] 84-7. 94-9 66+ 42] 0-881| 3-20| 3-57 
tM xccecvepcdvcuwns 358-9 251-4 | 13-0 . 6-6) — 3-7 0-962 | 3°36 | 3-67 


ha { | | } 
(’) = figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of 

Period ) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Figure for first quarter. (*) Bonds due or 

allable from 10 to 20 years. (7) Revised series from 1956 onwards. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 
For the week ended August 30, 1958, there was an 
‘ above-line ’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


i unds) of £17,687,000 compared with a deficit of 
£6,354,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£11,647,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line ”’ of 
£8,251,000 leaving a total deficit of £306,030,000 
compared with £326,730,000 in 1957-58. 


















April 1, | April 1, | Week Week | 


Esti- 1957, j 1958, ended | ended 

£'000 mate, to to Aug. | Aug. 
1958-59 | Aug. 31,| Aug. 30,} 31, | 30, | 

1957 1958 1957 | 1958 





Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax ...... 2312,500] 538,671 577,084130,065 32,914 
Stak... hsccen | 163,000] 33,200, 33,600 700 1,000 
Death Duties..... | 163,500} 80,600! 76,300] 2,400, 3,900 
BUNS fF ci ionas 56,250] 29,100} 22,800] 1,500 1,200 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

MNS ke hain ateeeseee 275,000] 93,800} 116,700] 5,900 6,900 
Other {nl ind Rev. 

a } 110 70 


775, 481 | | 826,554 

























Total Inland Rev.. 2970, 250 40,5 565 55 45, 914 

















COMES ic csacsee 1256,940 503,927 | 536,449] 23, 750 26, (347 
BEGG sisscasenee | 932,310] 412,715! 407,075}27,615 17,700 
Total Customs and 

RE ica casees a103,250 916,642 | 943,524] 51,365 44,047 | 
Motor Duties ..... 104, 000 20,329| 21,207 535) 200 

| | Dr. 

PO (Net Receipts) . 2,000 600; ... 2,200: .. 
Broadcast Licences 34,000 8,500; 9,400} 1,600 1, 800 
Sundry Loans .... 30,000} 14,176) 13,060] . 
Miscellaneous..... 110,000] 71,703; 24,722 696 “102 


92,561 91,863 


WE cS Aewaouneer 5438, 500) j1807, 431 | 1838,467 





Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest. .... 695,000] 268,892, 268,459] 3,745 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. 73,000] 26,374, 28,359] 2,827, 3,051 
Other Cons. Funds 10,000 4,269 4,011 14 15 
Supply Services... |4292,859]1620,762 |1660,954] 97,322 106264 


03908 109330 
220 


ee 5070,859 |1920,297 1961,783 


Sinking Funds....| 38,000] 11,591 300 





11,880 





** Above-line”’ Surplus or 
Deficit . See 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
ture* 


124,457 135,196] 11,647 17,687 
202,273) 170,834]21,971; 8,251 


326,730 306,030| 33,618 25,938 
j 
, i 
109,355| 123,020] 12,468] 10,057 
700; 34,700j—1100) 6,000 
—6,749| 24,041] —188] 2,659 
31,970| 27,155} 1,750} 1,120 


Total Surplus or Deficit* .... 


Net Receipts from : 
fax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Detence Bonds........... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 





* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £16 mn. in 1957 and 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 
i — Be eee hs Total | 
Date , | Floating | 
: Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England 


Treasury Bills 





1957 ‘ | 

Aug. 31 | 3,070- 0 | | 1,758-6 235-9 1-3 5,065-7 

| | 

19 

May 31! 3,240- “0 | 1,460-6 226-5 | 4,927-0 

June 7  3,260-0 1,492-1 211-5 4,953-6 
» 14) 3,290-0| 1,476-5 213-1 4,979-6 
» 21 3,310-0 | 1,484-3 220-5 5,014-8 

boraaicnaantebe paiement 
~~ ae 4,855-4 233-0 5,086-4 
—— 

July 5 | 3,300-0 | 1,587-5 205-3 5,092-8 
» 12; 3,280-0; 1,611-2 197-9 089-1 
» 19: 3,260-0; 1,615-1 228-2 | 5,103-2 
» 26 3,260-0 | 1,647-4 183-6 991-0 

Au 2 3,250-0 | 1,643-1 192-0 5,085-1 
» 9] 5,270-0 | 1,569-9 190-5 5,030-4 
» 16 3,270-0; 1,589-9 209-4 5,069-3 
» 25 | 3,270-0 | 1,630-9 164-0 5,064-9 
» 20) 3,260-0; 1,6356-1 174-9 5,071-0 
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THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


NTEREST rates in the London market | (£ million) 


continue to be held in check by the 
upturn in rates in New York. That 


movement has now reached substantial | /ssve Department : 








E Notes in circulation...... 1,988-9 | 2,047-0 | 2,037-2 
proportions. Lask weekend the Treasury Notes in banking dept.... 36-4 53-4 13-1 
. eae T Govt. debt and securities* | 2,021-2 | 2,096-2 | 2,046-2 
bill rate in New York rose for the fifth Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
successive week, from 2.16 to 2.46 per Gold coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
cent, the highest level since January. The | im other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
rate was thus nearly ¢ per cent above the | Banking Department : 
i al ae 3 . Deposits : 
re-discount rate of Ig per cent still held by Public accounts.......... 13-3 12-0 15-7 
New York and most other centres, in the DD ice nia cecnsaces 205-2 | 206-0 | 210-6 
face of the lead given by San Francisco aaah seh 290-6 | 288-1 29-1 
, Be eee 
and Reserve Banks in the South. | Securities : 
? COVOCRIAOY 5. a.05:06.600:08; 229-6 224-2 264-1 
In London, the Treasury bill rate again Discounts and advances... 21-6 8-2 16-1 
rose slightly at the tender on Friday of [eee | ae ee ane 
last week, by 54d. to £3 14s. 113d. The | Banking department reserve. 38-9 55-3 15-0 
° . . . . o y% % 
discount market maintained its bid un- |. a ee 13-3 19-1 5.0 


changed for the third week in succession 
at £99 1s. 3d. Outside tenderers shaded 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,5535,000. 


their bids closer to that of the market, | Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2,100 tuillioa 


icati | September 3, 1958. 
and as total applications fell by £13 | 


million to £424 million while the allot- 
ment rose by £20 million to £270 
million, the market’s proportionate allot- TREASURY BILLS 
ment at the minimum bid rose sharply | 














Treas. bills 2 months 339 


* On August 29th tenders for 91 day bills 
5months 3} 


4months 4$-5} 








at £99 ls. M 


6months 4}-5$ | secured 53 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 


from 28 to 53 per cent | | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
: : 0 ‘ 
Little fresh money has been available | Tender nical Average |Alletal 
from the clearing banks, and on four occa- Offered | “PP Te’ | Allotted Rate of at Max 
. : : é er Nate 
sions in the week to Wednesday the dis- | scar 
count market has found itself “in” the | | | | a 
Bank at the penal rate, though in each case Aug. 30 | 240-0 | 359-3 | 240-0 | 82 5-03 59 
> : : : 958 
the amount involved was small. On Friday May 30 | 260-0 416-0 | 260-0 96 3-84 49 
before the weekend, the Bank also gave | a 
a large amount of help through special | Jum : ae ase dh = = 
. ” 
purchases. November bills have changed 20) 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0] 85 9-63 | 4% 
hands at 314 and 333 per cent. »» 22; 250-0 420-0 250-0 85 10-67 36 
July 4){ 260-0 | 413-1 | 240-0] 83 5-23 54 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 11)\ 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0 80 3-79 43 
» 18| 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0] 84 11-39 40 

Bank rate (from 5% % | Discount rates % » © | _ | =) = =o - 
PAIRS <6 casnses 4 | Bank bills: 60days. 3f-3} | a | ’ : ' 

Deposit rates (max.) | 3months 34-34 Aug. 1 | 200-0 | 468-9 | 240-0 0 30 » 
—- | 4months 34-3 | * ,8| 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 | 17 3-65 55 
Discount houses .. 24° | Gmonths 35-4 | » 25 | 250-0 | 437-8 | 250-0 | 74 5-00 | 32 

_— < e |» 22| 250-0 | 437-4 | 250-0 | 74 6-25 28 

Sica Stas trade tie: » 29! 270-0 | 424-1°| 270-0 | 7411-48 | 53 

Day-to-Day...... 23-35 | 3months 4$-5} 


* At immediate notice. | The offer this week was for £270 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 









Official 
Rates 


September 3 





Market Rates: Spot 








August 28 | August 29 August 30 September 1 | September 2 


United States $... 







f, -2- 80, 2-80 § -2- 804 
Canadian $ ...... '2-T1§-2- 714 | 2-72h-2- 728. [2-72 2-72 % 2-72 2-72 y| 2-72}-2- 724 
French Fr........ 1167-18-1184- 82] 11724-11728 11724-11728 | 11724-11728 | 11724-11723 | 11724-1172} 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 #-12-33]12- 20h-12- 208) 12- 20-12-20}; 12-20-12-20}/12-204-12- 203 12- 203-12- 208 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-00- 138 - 974- 138-97}- 139-00- 138-97} 
141-05 139-05 139-024 139-023 139-05 139-023 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-1072 |10-568-10-568|10-56—-10-568'10- 564-190-563 10-564-10- 563 10-563 -10- 568 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 #—11- 84 #8/11-699—11-693)11-694-11-693 11-69}3-11-70 |11-70}-11-70$,11-70}-11-704 


Portuguese Esc 79-90-81-10 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17625 17373-1738} | 17373-1737} | 17374-1738 17383-1739 17384-1738} 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37$-14-59% ]14-434-14-433)14-434-14- 433 14-43}-14-438'14-431-14-444 14-44)-14- 443 
Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48 ]19-334-19- 333 19-338—-19-33{/19- 338-19-33%/19- 33% -19- 33% 19-338 -19-33 


Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 |20-004-20- 00% 20- 00-20-00; 0-004 20-003,20-00} 20-004 20-00}-20-003 


One Month Forward Rates 


APNE HORROR Bx ceasccducnwewaces f-tc.pm | @-}c. pm | z pm 2-ic. pm §; - ec. pm 
CORMMEN B s0cncccecashoenecncaas t-te c. pm f-hc. pm fs-— Cc. pm te ‘ae. pm ik- Cc. pm 
POO EO 640504046 e¥eebeeeeanke 2-5 dis 5 dis 5 dis 5 dis 2-5 dis 
DOME Es Ksueandntascncannosenuer lj-lic. pm | 1}-lic 1}-ljc. pm re lie . pm tc. pm 
PD icc caeaanereshesaeeee tf pm-—par fe pm- 7 dis | & pm-% dis| % pm-¥ dis ¥ pm-}F dis 
erate age Hi as ROE TERE TOO l1-}c. pm g-§c. pm f-ic.pm | jf-4c. pm ; pm 
WMO, IPR co cedenicesieaseaien 1}-jpf. pm 1}—%pf. pm 1}—3pf. pm 1,-2pf. pm 1\-2pf. pm 
PE ER cnt occu wanes semen 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par 
PO MES dn kcuwinalawnioganie kimk > pm-$0 dis 46 pm-}6 dis 346 pm-}6 dis $6 pm-}0 dis 46 pm-}o dis 
Ec k.5 ka ote Ch nawneecunw ate 20 pm-par 20 pmi-par O pm-par  pm-—par 20 pin-par 
POE CR isn euecchan ean eneke 160 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm—par 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing | 
Proce (s. d. per Gne 06.)...ccscec 250/63 250/8 250/53 250/64 





Septembe 
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aths’ Bills 


| Allotted 
at Max 
_ Rate* 





whatever kind of business 
you are planning in Canada 


« .» We Suggest you contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches coast to coast, 
Imperial Bank can provide you with up-to- 
date information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. Such 
information is readily available from the 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Head Office, Toronto Il, 
Canada. 


BANK OF CANADA 


Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 











HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI) 


3 | 5 H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.V. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT @ AMSTERDAM 


GwWOWOuw NuUne S 
S 


Li ee INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
Bi pen OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








MITSUI... 


Consult us on all Business with 


JAPAN! 


LONDON 
BRANCH 


No. 34/35 King Street, London 
E.C.2, England 


NEW YORK 
AGENCY 


BOMBAY 
BRANCH 


BANGKOK 
BRANCH 


President : 
Kiichiro Satoh 


BS 


ee Gy ane 


WSs LENS Pe dimen 





Foretgun 
Erchange 


Bank 


vr LONDON OFFICE ¥ 
Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


vx OVERSEAS OFFICES * 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, (Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and 14 Representatives in Other Countries 

vx DOMESTIC OFFICES x 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Other Main Cities in Japan 

vy AFFILIATE *& 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 
* SUBSIDIARY x 
} H E THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


BANK OF TOKYO, 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN LTD 


Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
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Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


For all classes of 


Insurance....... 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the “World 





FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


ii 


DOSE 
etal 


ay 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,NY. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 












The eighty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Davy and United Engineering Co, 
Limited, will be held on September 26th at 
Sheffield. 


The following is the statement bv the 
chairman, Mr D. F. Campbell, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


It is with deep personal regret that I record 
the sudden death, in December last, of Mr 
W. W. Franklin, who was Technical Director 
of the Company. Mr Franklin served his 
apprenticeship with the Company and apart 
from service in the Royal Navy during the 
1914-18 War, he spent his entire career with 
the Company. His loss is keenly felt by his 
colleagues and his many friends. 

































































PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 














The Group trading profit for the year is 
a record and amounts to £1,310,422 as com- 
pared with £641,642 in the previous year. 


Depreciation has absorbed £175,208 and 
will continue to increase as further capital 
expenditure is incurred under the Develop- 
ment programmes. 












































The additional provision for contingent 
claims, amounting to £61,931, is the normal 
amount set aside to meet possible expendi- 
ture during guarantee periods and the 
increase Over the previous year is wholly 
because of the much greater volume of con- 
tracts delivered in the year. There are no 
items of an exceptional nature. 


The profit, before taxation, thus amounts 
to £1,024,163. Taxation requires £491,898, 
leaving net profit of the Group £532,265. 


The Directors have appropriated £50,000 
to Plant and Machinery Replacement Re- 
serve ; £54,000 to Group Income Tax Initial 
Allowances [Equalisation Reserve, and 
£250,000 to General Reserve, and have 
recommended payment of a dividend for the 
year of 20 per cent, less income tax, amount- 
ing to £130,197. 



































BALANCE SHEET 





The principal features of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet are the increases in Fixed 
Assets and in the gross value of Work-in- 
Progress. There is also a new item, viz., 
Associated Companies. 


The increase in Fixed Assets arises from 
expenditure on the current Development 
programme and relates particularly to Build- 
ings and Plant and Machinery. 


In March 1958 the Company occupied the 
new Design and Administrative offices at 
Darnall, Sheffield. All activities at Sheffield 
are now concentrated at Darnall. Efficient 
Design Offices are as necessary to Davy- 
United as well equipped manufacturing 
workshops and already much benefit is being 
felt from this highly successful new building. 
It was with some sentimental regret, how- 
ever, that Park Iron Works was sold and 
vacated. David and Dennis Davy com- 
Mmenced in partnership in Sheffield about 
1830, and transferred their business to Park 
Iron Works in 1850. Park Iron Works had 
thus been the site of the partnership and 
Subsequent company for 108 years. 


At the date of the Balance Sheet the Park 
Iron Works premises had not been wholly 
vacated and the payments received on account 


























BENEFIT FROM PLANT MODERNISATION . : 










of the sale to that date are shown as a 
deduction from the Fixed Assets. 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
formation of Davy British Oxygen Limited 
and the Company’s interest therein is in- 
cluded in Associated Companies. During the 
year the Company also took a financial 
interest in Continuous Casting Company 
Limited and this is also included in Asso- 
ciated Companies. 


The substantial increase in the gross value 
of Work-in-Progress is referred to in the 
Report of the Directors ; the sub-contractors 
mentioned are mainly manufacturers of plant 
and equipment not produced by the Com- 
pany. 


Cash at Bank and in Hand of £353,333 
consists principally of the sterling equivalent 
of foreign currency deposits and balances in 
overseas banks, representing money to be 
spent abroad in executing export contracts. 


During the year the shares in the former 
subsidiary company, Duncan Stewart & Com- 
pany Limited, were sold to Bookers Engineer- 
ing Holdings Limited. What has been sold 
is, in effect, the goodwill of the Sugar 
Machinery business and this included the 
transfer to Bookers of the administrative, 
technical and sales staffs concerned with sugar 
machinery. The Glasgow Works remain your 
property and continue to contribute to Group 
profits. There were, however, good practical 
teasons for disposing of the sugar machinery 
business to a company extensively concerned 
with sugar and with whom our relations are 
most cordial. Indeed, it was implicit in the 
transaction that manufacturing facilities for 
certain classes of sugar machinery would 
continue to be available to Duncan Stewart 
at both our Sheffield and Glasgow Works. 


Having reviewed the principal features of 
the Accounts, you will wish me to make some 
more general comments on the Company’s 
affairs. I believe that stockholders will derive 
some satisfaction from the year’s results. The 
profit earned is a record by a substantial 
margin, but there has been so much ill- 
informed comment on industrial profits in 
recent years that it is important that our new 
result be viewed in proper perspective. 


SUCCESS OF BOARD’S POLICY 


In my statement to you two years ago, I 
said that our policy was to increase the return 
on the capital employed, not by increasing 
the margin of profit included in our prices, 
but by shipping more goods through our fac- 
tory doors in any year per capita of employ- 
ment. That is what we have done and that 
is what, in the main, accounts for the very 
considerable increase in profits. It arises 
from greater output ; from better profits from 
the Middlesbrough foundry ; and from the 
inclusion of a useful contribution from the 
recently formed Instrument Division. All 
this has been achieved by the policy which 
I have stated to you year after year; that 
of re-investing a substantial part of the 
Company’s earnings in the installation of the 
most modern plant and equipment. It may 
fairly be said that the year’s result is the first 
real reward from this long range policy, 
achieved after many difficulties and dis- 
appointments. It is also the culmination of 
more than ten years’ hard work by many 
people in Davy-United and I am sure that 
the thanks of the stockholders will go with 
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MR D. F. CAMPBELL ON RECORD PROFITS 


exceptional warmth to all those who have 
laboured so unremittingly. Not the least of 
the reasons for your Company’s strength is 
the remarkable degree of comradeship and 
enthusiasm at all levels under the dynamic 
leadership of the Managing Director, Mr 
M. A. Fiennes. Our relative success this 
year is a great encouragement to them and 
is something of which all may feel proud. 


I would point out that the capital employed 
in Davy-United today is of the order of 
£5 million. The balance of profit left, after 
taxation has taken nearly half, is only about 
10 per cent of the capital employed and is 
certainly no more than is necessary to keep 
the Company financially healthy. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


The contracts delivered in the year include 
the Blooming and Slabbing Mill installed at 
the Lackenby Works of Dorman Long (Steel) 
Limited. The Company has received con- 
tracts for this new Steelworks valued at over 
£3 million and during the year a Billet Mill 
was also delivered. At the Shotton Works of 
John Summers and Sons Limited we have 
delivered a large volume of equipment 
designed to increase the capacity of the Hot 
Strip Mill. We have delivered a large 12 ft 
4-High Plate Mill to the Appleby Frodingham 
Steel Company and this has gone into opera- 
tion successfully since the year under review 
ended. We have also done an extensive 
re-construction of a rolling mill at Steel 
Peech & Tozer which we originally supplied 
in the late 1920s. Other substantial contracts 
were completed for Shepcote Lane Rolling 
Mills, for Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
Limited and for the Steel Company of 
Wales. In the export field, we despatched 
a Skelp Mill and auxiliary equipment to the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company in Aus- 
tralia ; a Reversing Hot Strip Mill to Sura- 
hammars Bruks AB in Sweden and Cooling 
Bed equipment for Acindar Industria Argen- 
tina de Aceros, SA in the Argentine. 


DAVY AND UNITED ROLL FOUNDRY 
LIMITED 


This company had a record year and it 
is evident that Davy-United rolls and steel 
castings enjoy a fine reputation. Following 
the purchase some time ago of additional 
land adjacent to the site at Billingham, a 
new fettling shop has been erected and this 
and other improvements in working condi- 
tions have led to higher output and greater 
efficiency. It may be said that the first phase 
in the progressive modernisation of the old 
works is now virtually completed. While 
further work remains to be done in due 
course, the Roll Foundry business is now on 
a sure economic foundation, with a resource- 
ful and enthusiastic management. 


STEELWORKS CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


This division was instituted some two years 
ago to undertake contracts for complete 
steelworks and complete departments within 
a steelworks. It is currently engaged in 
dealing with the Company’s share of the 
contract for the Durgapur Steelworks of the 
Government of India and is also engaged in 
formulating schemes for prospective con- 
tracts. A substantial branch of the Division 
has been created at Durgapur and I am 
pleased to say that the site works coming 
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within the responsibility of the Division 
are proceeding satisfactorily. Shipments are 
proceeding according to programme, and 
while a satisfactory profit is expected in due 
course no part has been brought into account 
in the year under review. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Members may recollect that I referred to 
the formation of this division two years 
ago. It is proving successful and has already 
earned profits covering more than the cost 
of its original development. Created originally 
to pursue the development of instrumentation 
as applied to rolling mills, the field has been 
extended to other activities and substantial 
expansion of its business can be expected 
in the next few years 


PROSPECTS AND DEVELOPMENT 


As a Company we are largely dependent 
upon the steel industries of the world and 
upon the British steel industry in particular. 
Of course, we serve the important aluminium 
and other non-ferrous industries also and we 
have some diversification in our rolls, steel 
castings and instruments businesses. Never- 
theless, the economic employment of the 
great bulk of the Company’s assets depends 
upon a continuing demand for heavy steel- 
works plant and principally for rolling mills 
and forging presses which are our speciality. 
The demand for such plant arises partly 
from the need to replace obsolete equipment 
and partly from continuing growth in the 
demand for steel itself, calling for the estab- 
lishment of new steelworks. 


It is well known that, by reference to con- 
sumption in the countries enjoying a high 
standard of living, the potential world 
demand for steel is in excess of present pro- 
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duction, but whether this potential can be 
realised depends upon many political and 
economic factors which are outside the scope 
of this statement. That the world demand 
for steel will continue to grow seems reason- 
ably certain if the nations of the world pre- 
serve their sanity and to that extent the long- 
term prospects of your Company should be 
hopeful. What is harder to predict is the 
rate of growth and this carries the corre- 
sponding problem of whether your Company 
should be expanded still further, at what rate 
and to what size. 


In my statement to you last year, I drew 
attention to the special report of the Iron 
and Steel Board published in May 1957, 
stating the intention to increase the capacity 
of the British steel industry by nearly 40 
per cent by 1962 at a cost of about £800 
million. I went on to say that your Directors 
considered this to warrant a further expan- 
sion in this Company’s capacity, though the 
necessary finance would first have to be 
assured. However, the economic climate 
changed shortly after my statement was pub- 
lished. The Government’s measures of last 
autumn had the effect that, even if the addi- 
tional finance could be raised, the terms 
would not, in the Directors’ opinion, be to 
the advantage of the members. Furthermore, 
although we have received some substantial 
contracts from the current development pro- 
gramme of the British steel industry, it is 
evident that the growth of steel capacity will 
be at.a somewhat slower rate than was 
envisaged a year ago. This may well be a 
short-term fluctuation and it is noteworthy 
that the latest Annual Report of the Iron 
and Steel Board indicates that there can be 
little doubt about the need for additional 
capacity for wide strip, although at a later 
date than originally expected. 
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There is also some uncertainty in export 
markets and a growing demand for long-term 
credit. Perhaps the most disturbing feature 
is the fact that the British steel industry has 
again become a political football and the 
uncertainty thus created is rendering difficult 
the raising of finance for large new steel 
developments. 


ACCELERATED PLANT REPLACEMENT 


Taking all these factors together, your 
Directors concluded that it would be wise 
to moderate the further development pro- 
gramme as originally proposed. Instead, they 
intend to proceed with a programme of 
accelerated plant replacement, in such a way 
as to obtain the highest and most efficient 
output from the existing buildings. This may 
involve the need for some short-term finance, 
which is currently being negotiated. 


The current development programme, 
costing about £3 million, will be coming 
progressively into operation during the next 
few months. The Directors’ Report refers 
to the steps which have been taken to finance 
this scheme. I refer to it here because the 
consistent policy of ploughing back retained 
profits into fixed assets has resulted in some 
shortage of cash. Both the recent Debenture 
Issue and the forthcoming Rights Issue are 
designed, not only to provide the money 
necessary to pay for the plant and machinery 
involved, but also to provide additional work- 
ing capital and thus improve the liquid 
position. 

Finally, I can say that in the absence of 
something quite unforeseen, the present 
order book and the rate of production give 
sound hopes for believing that the results 
during the next two years should be satis- 
factory to members. 





GALE LISTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Gale Lister & Company Limited was held 
on September Ist at Leeds, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of Hardwicke, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 


The profit amounts to £43,090 compared 
with £42,727 for the previous thirteen 
months. Your directors propose to main- 
tain the dividend at 125 per cent. Company 
turnover has again increased and it is dis- 
appointing that this is not reflected in the 
profit and loss account. This is due to the 
poor experience of our subsidiary, Tom G. 
Porter & Company (Leeds) Limited. Costs, 
too, have continued to rise, and the increase 
in the Bank Rate came at a particularly un- 
fortunate time so far as the company was 
concerned in that it coincided with the period 
in which we resort to bank borrowing to 
finance the stocks we require over the 
Christmas period. 


Two years ago I stressed the need to spend 
more on advertising and that it was the 
policy of your Board to devote this increasing 


expenditure to our Dowcester and Marievale 


Sherries. 
cesults. 


Towards the close of our financial year we 
were able to acquire a licensed hotel in the 
Harrogate area, and a new subsidiary, Gale 
Lister Hotels, Limited, has been formed. 
I am sure it will become a valuable source of 
additional earnings. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


This is now beginning to yield 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND 
UNILEVER N.V. 


INTERIM ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED TURNOVER 
AND RESULTS SIX MONTHS TO 30th JUNE, 1958 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the Companies’ 
estimated consolidated turnover and results for the first six months of the. current 


financial year. 


The figures, which are unaudited, have been calculated on the same 
basis as those published in the Annual Report and Accounts. 


The corresponding 


figures for the first and second six months of 1957 are given for comparison. 
Total value of turnover for LIMITED and N.V.: 


1958 Half-year 30th June .. 
1957 Half-year 30th June .. 
1957 Half-year 31st December......... 


Deductions are shown in brackets 


1958 Half-year 


June 


see eee wees 


eee eee eee ee 


£860 million 
£846 million 
£874 million 


(all figures are shown in £ millions) 


1957 Half-year 


1957 Half-year 
30th June 


3lst December 








Comb’d) Limited 


| 
N.V. |Comb’d 





Limited) N.V. Comb'd! Limited N.V. 





Profit before taxation......... 
Taxation on profit for the period 
including foreign taxes...... 


Profit for the period after taxa- | 


DN acc cnceeascceeemass 20-9 10-2 | 10 
Exceptional items (incl. taxation | 
adjustments previous years). . 61( 6} 


Amounts attributable to outside | ! 
sMareholders’ interests in subs. | ( 1-2) | ( -4) | ( 


43-2 | 20-0 | 23-2 
(22-3) K ( 9-8) ood (12-5) 


8) 


43-7 | 22-4 | 21-3 | 41-6 | 19-4 | 222° 
Qs) | a1) | ais) | 22) | (9-7 (12-3) 








( Db; 2)¢ 9 


| 
11-1 | 35 19-6 9-7 i 
Ciy}C 4} ¢ oa “an 





Consolidated Net Profit....... | 


20:3 | 9-2 | 11-1 


| 
aa 
j 
| 
| 


19-4 | 109 |; 8-5 7 20-9 al i 10-2 10-7 


After considering the effect on net results of price variations in oils and fats, the 
Directors do not think that any transfer to or from stock reserves is called for. 


28th August, 1958. 


THE 
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‘Our latest 
technical 
advances 
have paved 
the way into 
new and 


valuable markets...’ 
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An underground mining locomotive. Oldham 
batteries are now widely used in such equipment. 


Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E. 


SALES UP IN ALL DIVISIONS—EXPORTS AHEAD AGAIN 
FURTHER INCREASE IN PRODUCTION ABSORBS RISING COSTS 


NCREASINGLY competitive conditions have prevailed—says the 

Chairman, Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E., in his Statement—but I am glad to 
say that both at home and overseas there has been an increase in the 
volume and value of production and sales of the Group. 


Costs in the way of wages, salaries and 
other expenses continued to rise, and at the 
year’s end the value of lead stocks was 
reduced, consequent upon the fall in the 
price of that metal during the year. Thanks, 
however, to the increased production, the 
burden of these increased charges has 
largely been absorbed. ; 

There is a reduction in the profit of the 
Parent Company for the year in spite of the 
fact that the turnover was substantially 
maintained—accounted for by increased 
expenditure during the year on technical 
development and sales promotion, designed 
to expand the Company’s range of pro- 
duction and open up new sales outlets at 
home and overseas. 

Whilst the full benefit of these develop- 
ments has yet to be derived, good evidence 
is to be found in the expansion of group 
sales that this programme is bearing fruit. 

In a year when we have spent so much 
time and money in development and sales 
promotion, it is not only gratifying but 
reassuring to be able to maintain our dividend 
and increase our reserves. 

PRODUCTION: 
sleeve battery went into production during 


Our new ‘Pg’ double- 


most arduous conditions of service. In- 
creasing numbers of ‘Pg’ batteries, some of 
which weigh about six tons, are now being 
specified for original equipment and replace- 
ment purposes at home and abroad. 


EXPORTS: Direct exports have gone ahead 
during the year and again exceeded those of 
the previous period. Over 30° of our home 
production during the year has gone into 
direct exports to over 80 countries. 





FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Net Profit of Parent Company be- 
fore charging taxation—-£164,295 
as against £220,471 in the 
previous year. 


GROUP PROFIT—subsidiaries 
as a whole have shown an in- 
creased profit from £232,226 to 
£247,297 and the Group as a 
whole has shown a profit of 
£411,592 as against £452,697 in 
the previous year. 


DIVIDEND: having paid an in- 
terim dividend of 75°< the final 
dividend of 10° is maintained. 


RESERVES: Aggregate capital 
and Reserves now amount to 


SUMMING UP: In concluding my report 
last year, I said that our policy of expanding 
and deploying our resources for direct 
exports and overseas manufacture had 
placed the Company in a good position to 
share in the demand for its products through- 
out a large section of the Commonwealth, 
the Continent of Europe and other parts of 
the world. 


Events during the period of my present 
reviewconfirmtheconfidenceI thenexpressed, 
as is reflected by the fact that sales in all 
divisions have increased during the year and 
the progress of our overseas companies is 
both satisfactory for the present and 
promising for the future. 


Our latest technical advances have paved 
the way into new and valuable markets, and 
our technologists continue to have our sup- 
port in their important development work. 

In personnel and in organisation, and 
particularly in developing the next genera- 
tion of management, we continue to make 
steady progress to meet the needs of the 
times. 


Without attempting to prophesy, I remain 
optimistic about the future. Whatever 
success we may have will be a natural 
corollary to the foundations we have laid. 
Based upon those foundations, and of 
course subject to conditions beyond our 


the year. Its advent marks another impor- £1,619,561. This is £1,011,278 control, we can look forward to the 
tant step forward in the diversification of the greater than ten years ago. Company’s continued expansion’ with 
series of batteries manufactured by the confidence. 





Company. 

With its increased capacity and long life 
the Oldham ‘Pg’ battery is well suited for 
operation wherever high power and rugged 
construction must be combined to meet the 


A copy of the Annual Report and Accounts will gladly be provided on request. 


)»} 2024.4) aNDSON LTD - DENTON - MANCHESTER 
France - South and Central Africa - India - Australia 
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“FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 


HIGHER GROSS REVENUE OFFSET BY OPERATING COSTS 


SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT ON PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 


SHIPPING 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Furness, Withy & Company Limited, 
will be held on September 24th at Furness 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest H. 
Murrant, KCMG, MBE, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended April 30, 1958: 

It is always disappointing to report a re- 
duction in earnings, but the problems which 
beset the Shipping Industry have received so 
much publicity in recent months—in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere—that the results of the 
1957-8 operations should not be surprising 
to Stockholders, but rather should be re- 
garded as reasonably satisfactory. 

Our experience, however, has been that 
whilst gross revenue has increased, operating 
costs have increased to an even greater ex- 
tent. Trading Profit, after charging all 
expenses and operating costs and contin- 
gencies, shows a fall of £1,809,853 ; on the 
other hand, Dividends from trade and other 
investments are up by £123,816. Deprecia- 
tion, on a normal basis, amounting to 
£2,694,450, has been charged against profits, 
and taxation in various forms amounted to 
£927,852. The net amount of profit dealt 
with in the Company’s Accounts is £1,014,347 
compared with £1,371,009 last year, or with 
£1,036,586 in 1956. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


As has frequently been mentioned, the 
Liner trades in which your Company is con- 
- cerned (either directly or through Sub- 
sidiaries and Associates) are world wide. It 
is natural, therefore, that experiences are not 
uniform. The Mediterranean trades operated 
by Prince Line and Johnston Warren Lines 
have been sadly disrupted, firstly in Egypt, 
then in Cyprus, Syria and Lebanon, by 
political conditions. 
The service which we have established 
from London to the Great Lakes ports of 
Canada and the United States showed a loss 


INDUSTRY 


last year, due in part to increased competition 
and increased operating costs, but chiefly 
because of the necessity to operate with small 
chartered tonnage. When the St Lawrence 
Seaway is opened in the Spring of 1959 we 
shall be able to provide larger and more 
economical tonnage in our own ownership, 
which it is hoped will be justified by the 
expansion of direct trade with the Great 
Lakes ports, and not alone by the diversion 
of trade from Ocean ports. 


Our New York/ Bermuda service produced 
disappointing results although we were able 
to provide sailings in excess of our contract 
obligations. Operating expenses, however, 
were higher ; there was increased competition 
for freight, and air services not only increased 
but also held passenger fares to a highly 
competitive level. 

Although our investment in Airwork 
Limited has not developed in the direction 
originally anticipated (namely in Transatlan- 
tic freight traffic) the business continues to 
expand satisfactorily in other directions, not- 
withstanding the continuance of many irk- 
some restrictions. Since the acquisition of 
Transair Limited a substantial interest has 
been purchased by Airwork in-another inde- 
pendent operating company, which will 
further strengthen and broaden the frame- 
work of the Company’s business. Satisfactory 
results have been achieved by Airwork, and 
a reasonable dividend has been received in 
the past year, and is assured for the current 
year. 

INSIDIOUS MENACES TO 
BRITISH SHIPPING 


During the past few months the affairs of 
the Shipping Industry have been the subject 
of a good deal of discussion in Parliament 
and elsewhere. Attention has been focused 
upon the menace of the growing volume of 
shipping which has taken advantage of 
registration in countries which impose no 
taxation other than purely nominal annual 
fees. A considerable amount of such ship- 
ping is beneficially owned in the United 
States or financed by United States capital. 
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There is nothing legally wrong about it; i¢ 
does, however, create a serious handicap 
both to Shipowners who register their ships 
in countries where they are expected to, and 
obliged to pay their share of whatever tax:- 
tion may be imposed upon them, and also to 
the countries, such as ours, which look to 
their national shipping to help the economy 
through invisible export earnings. But 
while attention has been particularly focused 
upon the problem of how to counteract, or 
match, the advantages enjoyed by these 
Panhonlib ships (Panama now has 4,129,()00 
gross tons of shipping and Liberia 7,466,000 
tons. other important and insidious menaces 
continue to flourish and remain unchecked in 
various forms of discrimination and 
nationalism. 


Muth has been done in recent months to 
remove a variety of domestic restrictions 
which owed their existence to wartime con- 
ditions. But if British shipping is as import- 
ant to the welfare of the State, and to the 
national economy, as it is known to bz, 
knowledge of the facts, and the removal of 
domestic restrictions are not adequate to 
counteract the discrimination, freedom from 
taxation, subsidisation and other benefits 
which are enjoyed by shipping with which 
British owners are obliged to compete. 

At the present time, with the general 
market freight index being only about half 
of what. it was in 1957, and with one and a 
half a million gross tons of shipping laid up 
in British ports alone, the statistical position 
of British shipping is worthy of record, viz., 
in 1939 (the last year before the war in which 
about half the British tonnage was destroyed) 
tonnage registered in Great Britain was 
17,891,000 gross, world tonnage at that time 
being 68,509,000 gross. In 1957 the compuar- 
able figures were Great Britain 19,857,000 tons 
gross and world tonnage 110,246,000 gross. 
Thus, in spite of all the replacement of lost 
tonnage by British owners, Great Britain’s 
percentage of world tonnage has fallen from 
26.11 per cent to 18.01 per cent, a striking 
commentary upon the growth of tonnage 
under other flags, principally those of the 
countries granting freedom from taxation. 
There has, of course, been a change in the 
general pattern through the growth in the 
amount of tanker tonnage (included in the 
figures quoted), but the net result is that 
whilst there has been an increase of 60.92 
per cent in world tonnage, Great Britain’s 
share has fallen from 26.11 per cent to 
18.01 per cent in the course of a compzra- 
tively short period of years. 





BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


Cash and Funds available ........2....... 
Beans and Discounts 5... ccs cscwcccnccccee 
RPNNNNNS Sis ni oe ee CR eee Se ce 
Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits _,, 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures .... 
EXCHARES ADPCTANONS «<0 6 sc<ciciccaccess cece 
EMIT SPOS s,s wins deeresunx dads 


Interest Paid and Payable, Personnel Expenses, 


DUNE MEG oiso cso sds as obnanvewekatanks 


Securities held as Collateral against Loans, and 

a ee, ae arene 
Bills for Conection « ....0.4.000scececccece 
Mortgage Guarantees ................005- 
Depters: per Gomis... ssc ose csepnccce 


General Total .........0. 


oe ” 


oe %° 


os { 
-- S/. 6,977,651,512.83 | 


147,970,109.57 | 
145,189,144.47 | 





Mortgage Guarantees . 
Creditors per Contra... 


ery Ee | ee 








Head Office: LIMA 
30 JUNE, 1958 
| LIABILITIES 
.. S/. 485,634,104.32 ENR 65 tonne 2 bec er eee pan eee ome S/. 80,000,000.00 
ils: gg” pW me ROCIO (1 RRO eae cna td cisely a PR eI * 98,745,958.91 
ee oa a eer »» _1,983,368,658.75 
47,657,750.00 | Exchange Operations.............c02eeceeee a 245,073,524.57 
EG . ag 26,800,001.00 | Provisions and Sundry Creditors ............ - 498,356,442.91 
Sh Pa 249,501,482.93 | Interest Collected, Commissions and Other 
bos as 336,967,634.35 | UO is acess seek ore lod o 131,339,208.98 
= a 125,095,015.72 
.. Sj. 3,036,883,794.12 | BN. dunoriabesye seared S/. 3,036,883,794.12 
Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 
os gy | 15993,014,9035.97 | Loans and in Safe Custody............... »  1,353,614,503.77 
-- 93 2,293,993,960.90 | Deposits of Bills for Collection ............. » 25293,993,960.90 
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"Se + Salient features of the accounts and of the statement by the Chairman, 
a The Rt. Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
2s Year ended 31st March 
a 1958 1957 
Group trading profit before tax... .. £2,344,000 £2,442,000 
to Profit (less tax and outside interests) .. £1,001,000 £1,277,000 
ns emcee nat commen rN 
n- Dividends (less tax): Preference... .. 17,000 17,000 
ct- + Ordinary .. .. 391,000 391,000 & 
we £408,000 £408,000 
of Preference capital .. .. «22 ce 525,000 525,000 
— Ordinary capital me 44 ae “a 6,188,000 6,188,000 
“ Reserves... .. .. .. .. .. 0990000 7,560,000 
ch Outside shareholders’ interests .. .. 2,073,000 2,387,000 
£19,776,000 - £16,660,000 
- Fixed assets .. 2. 0 .. .. «. 12,945,000 ™ 8,580,000 
14 + Wet cumpemt aeeeis ww lt 6,831,000 8,080,000 + 
up £19,776,000 £16,660,000 
iz. RESULTS 
= Record trading results have been partially offset by exchange losses. 
rae REVALUATION OF ASSETS 
wn Physical assets of the U.K. and Australian match companies have been revalued 
yn at their current worth and the resulting increase placed to reserve. Fixed assets 
mn in the remainder of the group will be revalued this year. 
ost * 
n’s + FINANCE 
om The capital structure of the group has been simplified by the acquisition of the 
ing minority interests in Bryant & May. 
ige 
=~ MATCH INDUSTRY—U.K,. 
- : Bryant & May are making good progress with their re-equipment programme, 
the which should be completed by 1960 at a total cost of £1,500,000. 
the Sales of Swan Vestas and bookmatches exceeded post-war records. 
a e Total sales were as follows, in units of one million gross boxes: e 
n’s o 1953 1954 1955 1956 _1957 
to British 12.8 12.0 11.7 11.4 11.3 
ra Imported 4$ 35 #38 @2 #&£4=46i 
17.6 17.5 17.5 17.6 17.4 
= MATCH INDUSTRY—OVERSEAS 
The company has profitable match interests in the Commonwealth and South 
America. 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
+ Group sales 29.8 30.7 30.0 31.3 30.5 + 
DIVERSIFICATION 
The group is extending its interests 
in timber utilisation and packaging. 
£500,000 has been invested in The 
Airscrew Company & Jicwood Ltd., 
which manufactures ‘“‘ man-made 
timber” (particle board) and fans. 
Interests have also been acquired in 






logging and lumber company, has 
been acquired for £1,000,000. 







Copies of the statement and accounts, and of the booklet “‘ Matches Plus!” describing 
the group's interests outside matches, from British Match Corporation Ltd., 
Fairfield Road, London E.3. 











+ two packaging companies. In Canada 
: Kootenay Forest Products Ltd., a 
+ 
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DONALDSON TEXTILES 
LIMITED 


GROUP TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Donaldson Textiles Limited was held on 
August 28th in London. Mr Alasdair 
Donaldson (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Consolidated Trading Profit amounted 
to £441,990 compared with £544,234 in the 
previous year. The net profit for the period 
is £167,256 against £213,645 in 1956/57. 


During the period under review, your 
Group again achieved a record turnover but 
our results have been materially affected by 
the heavy fall in the price of wool which 
took place during the year. Last year I con- 
sidered it necessary to mention in my state- 
ment that the wide fluctuation in wool prices 
which had been a feature of postwar trading 
must always cause concern in relation to 
profit stability. This point has been clearly 
emphasised during the course of the financial 
year. 


In a vertical organisation such as ours 
with its various stages of manufacturing 
covering Spinning, Dyeing, Knitting, 
Assembling and eventual distribution to the 
Retail Stores, it is inevitable that there must 
be considerable stocks in the pipe line. The 
stocks of the Group have been valued at 
cost, or realisable value where lower, which 
necessitated a considerable write-down to 
bring them into line with current values at 
March 29, 1958. Had it not been for these 
stock write-downs, the profits for the period 
would have been similar to those of 1956/57. 


Throughout the year, however, we saw a 
significant change in the pattern of trading. 
The growing tendency of many retailers to 
delay the placing of seasonal orders has 
resulted in higher stocks having to be carried 
at certain periods of the year in anticipation 
of meeting requirements at the height of the 
selling season. This is a matter which must 
cause concern owing to the additional finan- 
cial burden being imposed on manufacturers 
to meet this situation. 


In contrast to our experience in the home 
market, we saw a decline in our export sales. 
This applied particularly to the dollar 
markets where the continued selling strength 
of garments made from synthetic yarns 
against all wool products affected us 
materially. 

Operating costs continue to rise despite our 
continued efforts to control this position. 
Your Board appreciate that this tendency 
can only be counteracted by finding improved 
methods of production with a subsequent rise 
in productivity. Every step will be taken to 
achieve this object. 

I consider it would be wrong to minimise 
the fact that the Wool Textile Industry in 
common with others has been going through 
a period of hesitancy in recent months. The 
recent decrease in the bank rate, followed by 
the announcement of an easing of the credit 
squeeze, however, should assist traders by 
allowing stocks to be brought to more normal 
levels and therefore stimulate trading 
conditions. 


The present slowness in placing forward 
orders has resulted in our bookings over the 
first three months of the current year being 
lower than in the corresponding period last 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 174 per cent on the 
“A” and “B” Ordinary Shares, less tax, 
making 25 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 
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CARTER & CO. 
LIMITED 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Carter & Co. Limited, was held on August 
28th in London, Mr C. Cyril Carter, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to March 28, 
1958: 


The reorganisation of the Group internal 
and operational structure, is proving to be 
beneficial. The creation of a new subsidiary, 
Carter Tiles Limited, to operate our two main 
tile making units at Poole, was achieved by 
reviving our subsidiary Hartington Supplies 
Limited, which had not traded for many 
years, and changing its name. This operation, 
no mere nominal administrative changeover, 
is already proving to have been well worth 
while. Sales of the new company have been 
maintained, indeed slightly increased. Its 
white glazed tile, “ Carter Dolphin White,” 
has achieved wide recognition for its quality, 
is highly regarded and in steady demand. 
The “Dolphin” range has since been suc- 
cessfully extended to include coloured glazes. 
Our work in the field of special decoration, 
both in mosaics and tiles, has been important 
and interesting. We were glad to receive a 
commission to carry out a large tile decora- 
tion for the United Kingdom Pavilion at the 
Brussels exhibition—a mural some 70 feet 
long—and the details of another, and larger, 
tile and mosaic mural for a new building in 
Lagos are now under discussion with the 
architects. 


In spite of import restrictions in some of 
our best markets, intensified efforts have re- 
sulted in an increase of our tile exports of 
41 per cent, making the percentage of export 
sales to home trade 11.6 per cent, a note- 

BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


NERGETIC firm representing several important British 
engineering concerns will provide office and other 
services to manufacturers interested in French market. 
Excellent references.—Write I.M.R., 56 rue de la Victoire, 


Paris I[Xeme. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 


more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 
EPUTABLE MARKET-RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 
who have previously carried out research for the 
Iron Castings Trade and who are prepared to investigate 
a specialised field in this trade should contact Box 1007. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT 
FOR FOUR TO TEN YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 
(C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


CITY TREASURER 


HICH ? ” quarterly reports on ‘stringent indepen- 
dent tests of consumer goods naming brands in 
order of value for money. “ WHICH” is available to 
members of the Association for Consumer Research Ltd., 
7d. Great James Street, London, W.C.1. Anyone can 
join at 10s. a year and will receive four consecutive 
issues of “ WHICH ? ”. 
1 05 DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s listed and 

’ Classitied in Business Background of M.P.s, 
ed. by Andrew Roth: 10s. to Parliamentary Profile Services, 
Ltd... 34 Somali Road, London, N.W.2. 
= HE WEEK,” the 

every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 
a whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your 
Sunday. 
CAMERA FOR THE WAISTCOAT. 

hall Street, E.C.3. 
D' SPERATE of Kensington forced to move. 


Sherry. Willing to move to any district. 
inconvenience. Pay any rent. 





brilliant survey in The Observer 


hands on 


The precision 
Minox £71 8s.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 1 Leaden- 


New flat 
must contain good space for prized store of El Cid 
Put up with any 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


worthy achievement. We are anxious to in- 
crease the volume of our exports, for obvious 
reasons. We have entered into a contract to 
supply large quantities of glazed tiles to 
Canada on a recurring and possibly increas- 
ing basis. 


SALES OF “POOLE POTTERY” 


Carter Stabler & Adams, Limited (famous 
for its “ Poole Pottery”) has again increased 
its valuable contribution to Group results. 
Sales for the year increased appreciably and 
the home order book is very healthy. 


Contracting companies: Tenders grow 
more and more competitive and orders go 
increasingly to the lowest tender, irrespective 
of quality of product and workmanship. This 
position can only be offset by greater atten- 
tion to productivity at the contracting end. 
New methods and materials are being 
examined. 


The trading difficulties of these companies 
reflect the general situation which is causing 
concern in the building industry. Neverthe- 
less they not only pay their way very satis- 
factorily, but produce for the Group valuable 
contacts with the architectural profession 
and the building industry. 


Our relatively small subsidiary, The Mar- 
bolith Flooring Company, Limited, can, we 
believe, increase its value to the Group by 
the adoption of improved methods. Its man- 
aging director paid a short visit to Germany 
during the year and met the leading con- 
tractors for similar flooring in a country 
where this type of floor covering, of a high 
quality, is firmly established. As a result of 
the visit we are hoping not only to improve 
the product itself but to adopt new laying 
techniques which will, we think, enable us 
to offer a material and service of an even 
higher order. In general, the volume of orders 
at the moment is not unsatisfactory consider- 
ing the circumstances. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Invest with the 


| MORLEY CORPORATION 


in Trustee Securities without cost. 


52 per cent for 2, 3 or 4 years. 
54 per cent for 5, 6 or 7 years. 


Apply Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, Morley, Yorks. 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES’ 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


| are HELD each JUNE and DECEMBER, at 85 centres 
| in U.K. and overseas. Copy of 
regarding membership may be obtained from : 


THE SECRETARY, 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13, DEVONSHIRE ST., LONDON, W.1. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


| for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
| Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
| Commercial, General Certiticate of Education, etc. Also 
| 
| 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. . 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 

| 2' Addison Road, W.14, PARK 8392. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry. government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees : instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C, 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
frce from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
a wide range of 
Lond. Univ. 
Moderate 


B.Sc.Econ. 
fees, Over 920 
B.Sc.Econ. 
Parker, M.A., 
P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


instalments. 
students passed Lond. Univ. 
—Prospectus from C. D. 
of Studies, Dept. 


Wolsey 
exams, 














syllabus and details | 


Courses in 
subjects for the two examinations for 
(three if Entrance is included). 
Hall 
1951-57. 
LL.D., Director 
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VENNER LIMITED 


(Electro-Mechanical Engineers) 


MR A. A. ROWSE ON DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr Arthur A. Rowse, CBE presided at the 
Annual General Meeting of Venner Limited 
on August 26th. The following is a summary 
of his remarks. 


The Company had sustained a great loss 
in the death of Mr John Brooke, for sixteen 
years Managing Director. 


Orders from Australia had increased while 
the Aircraft Division had benefited by com. 
mercial acceptance of the engine unit to 
which the Company contributed and the 
electrical storage battery manufactured with- 
in the group had demonstrated its outstand- 
ing qualities. A battery weighing about six 
pounds had delivered three horsepower for 
seven minutes, and then been re-charged, 
Defence applications of the battery were 
extensive, 


Parking meters had been incorporated into 
the British way of life and since the close 
of the financial year their installation in 
England had started. The Electronics divi- 
sion was making encouraging progress. In 
the Time Switch division competition had 
remained very keen and general trading had 
been difficult, partly because of Govern- 
mental restrictions both at home and 
abroad. 


As regards the future it was recognised 
that competition was likely to become even 
keener: the Company had, however, a range 
of generally accepted products and its quality 
was well regarded. The Board was therefore 
reservedly confident. 


The Accounts for the year 1957 were 
adopted and a dividend of 15 per cent was 
confirmed. 


NSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square. S.W.1. Term 
begins October 13th. Classes and lectures on the 
Spanish language, literature and culture. Library of over 
10.000 volumes. Courses at the Spanish Universities. 
Special preparation classes for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Spain and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced level).—For full details apply to the 
Secretary, SLO 8381. 


APPOINTMENTS 


JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL), LIMITED 


| require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental 
and short term demand 
Company’s products. 


research into long 
characteristics for the 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions. and also to suggest 


new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 

The post offers variety and interest and the 
opportunity to work in a rapidly developing 


industrial market research section. 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degree course included statistics 
as one of the principal subjects. Age preferably 
between 21 and 30. Industrial experience 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable.—Apply in writing, stating axe. 
qualifications, and experience. to the Personnel 
Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL). 
LIMITED, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 
quoting reference PM/SE/ 239. 


EEE 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION require 
Information Officer (unestablished). Duties: study 0 
economic, social and political developments in the Com 
monwealth, particularly in UK Dependencies, and selec- 
tion and presentation in form of reference papers of 
factual information, University degree, a good knowleda? 
of relevant sources of information, and experience 
preparing basic material to serve information purposes 
(e'g. factual articles, reports. lectures or broadcasts) are 
desirable qualifications. Salary £1,110 to £1,285 (male): 


£1.040 to £1,209 (female). Write giving details of ase, 
| education and experience to: Manager, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. Professional and Exccutivé 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 


E.C.4., quoting P.E.1696. 


; Only candidates selected for 
interview will be advised, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line: Required 6/- a line. 


ES 


INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 


is required by the 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY, 


Industrial Group Headquarters, 


TECHNICAL POLICY BRANCH 


RISLEY, WARRINGTON, LANCASHIRE 


The Technical Planning Section of this Branch 
is responsible for the formulation of broad policy 
proposals for the Industrial Group of the 
Authority and the work involves forward planning 
of the future Reactor programme and its asso- 
ciated plant. The successful candidate will be 
responsible to the Manager, Economics and 
Programmes, for the development of cost func- 
tions for the major technical processes of the 


Group in diffusion and chemical plants and 
nuclear reactors, and the application of the 
results of these studies to the formulation of 


policy proposals for the future design and opera- 
tion of nuclear plant. 


Possession of an appropriate honours degree is 
essential, together with at least five years 
experience in economic analysis of industrial 
processes from which has been acquired a sound 
appreciation of the economic problems of forward 
planning. 


Membership of a senior engineering institution 
would be an advantage. 


Salary up to 
£2,080 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. 


A house or assistance towards legal expenses 
on house purchase may be available. 


Send postcard for application 
reference 2589, to 
U.K.A.E.A., 1.G.H.Q., 
Lancashire. 


form, quoting 
Recruitment Officer, 
Risley, Warrington, 


Closing date : September 29, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for a Granada_ Television 
Research Fellowship of a value of between £1,500 and 
£2,000 a year, tenable from as early a date as can be 
arranged, for a period of up to five years in the first 
instance. The Fellow will be expected to undertake 
research into the public impact Of television over as 
wide an area of enquiry as practicable. Provision has 
been made both for the appointment of such Research 
Assistants and clerical help as the Fellow may reasonably 
require and for additional expenses arising in the course 
of the research. 

Applications (three copics), stating date of birth, quali- 
fications and experience, together with the names of three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University. 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than September 30. 1958. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


The UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC 
ENERGY AUTHORITY invite applications from 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, preferably 


between 35 and 50, with some years of profes- 
sional experience after qualifying followed by 
experience in a large commercial organisation, 


for an appointment on the Authority's permanent 
stoft The successful applicant will be required 
initially to spend two to four years in Johan- 
nesoburg, South Africa, where the dutics at present 
include liaison and administrative work as Senior 
U.K. Representative of the joint U.K./U.S. 
Office concerned with uranium = procurement. 
Recent expericnce in a responsible position in 
the mining or chemical industry and/or with a 
large commercial organisation on high level 
nevotiations would be an advantage. Subsequent 
cmployment is exnected to be in a_ responsible 
post in the United Kingdom. 

the appointment to the Authority’s permanent 
staff will be on a basic United Kingdom salary 
within the range £2,.100-£2.600 with membership 
of the Authority’s contributory pension scheme. 
Whilst serving overscas allowances’ covering 
accommodation and other additional expenses 
rie be payable normal family return fares 
Pate 

Application forms, obtainable by sending a post- 
cord to the Establishments Officer, United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority. Room 317, 11, 
Chaerles I Street. London, S.W.1, should be 
completed and returned to him by September 22 


1958, Said 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant’ Lecturer in Economics. Salary in scale £700 
x 5O—£850 per annum (Assistant Lecturer) or £900 x 50 
—£1.350 x 75—£1.650 per annum (Lecturer), with 
F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances. 

_ Applications should reach the Registrar, The College, 
Keele, Staffs., from whom application forms and further 


ee caiers may be obtained, not later then September 
30, 1958. 


Retistered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post 


¥ St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 





















CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


ASSISTANT TO STATISTICIAN 

Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
Assistant (male or female) in the Central Statistical Office 
of the Town Clerk’s Department. Candidates should have 
a university degree in science, mathematics or economics. 
Experience of research involving the analysis and inter- 
pretation of mass data will be an advantage. Salary 
APT.II (£725-30-845). . 

Applications, giving age, where educated, details of 
degrees, diplomas, etc., particulars of any previous 
occupations, including details of statistical training and 
experience, with names of three referees, to the Town 
Clerk, Room 30B, Council House, Birmingham, 1, not 
later than September 22, 1958. 

J. F. GREGG. 


Town Clerk. 
Council House, 


Birmingham, 1. 
August 29, 1958. ie lee aati 

CONOMIST, University of Peshawar, Pakistan. as 

professor of economics and Director of the Board of 
Economic Enquiry, to teach several courses in economics 
and to administer research projects in socio-economic 
studies. Some experience in research work and an 
academic background including some work in sociology 
and anthropology would be desirable. 

The assignment would be for three years, with possible 
consideration of a shorter period. The University will 
pay travel expenses to and from Peshawar for the 
appointee and his family and a rupee salary and will 
provide housing. The University’s rupee payments will 
be supplemented by a dollar (or pound) grant to be 
awarded by The Asia Foundation through the University 
for the three-year period. 

This position offers a unique opportunity to undertake 
economic research in a challenging area of Asia and to 
do pioneer work in some of the economic problems that 
confront a country such as Pakistan. A number of 
research projects have in the past been undertaken by the 
Board of Economic Enquiry in co-operation with the 
National Planning Board of Pakistan. The Government 
of Pakistan is making an annual grant of Rs. 25.000 to 
the Board, and it is possible that there will be additional 
income to the Board from various sources for special 
research projects. Interested candidates should submit 
their curricula vite to The Asia Foundation, 550 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


A.E.1.—HOTPOINT LTD. 


CHIEF WORKS ACCOUNTANT 


This expanding and virile domestic electric 
appliance organisation has a vacancy for a Chief 
Works Accountant. The post which is based in 
London is a senior one and involves the develop- 
ment of the Company's costing, etc. procedures 
and taking charge of the department which con- 
sists of a Works Accountant and associated staff 
in each of the Company's three batch and flow 
line production factories. 

Applicants should be between the ages of 30 
and 40 and should have several years’ experience, 
some in a similar position to the post being 
advertised, of standard costing, budgetary control 
and production of management statistics in addi- 
tion to good professional qualifications. 

The Company's pension scheme, salary scales, 
etc., are good and this is an attractive post from 


the point of view of remuneration, prospects of 
development and interest of the job. 

An_ immediate vacancy also exists for an 
experienced 
to take charge of the works accounting. costing, 


and payroll functions at the Company’s Pcter- 
borough Factory. employing some 2.000 persons, 
when the present holder of the position retires 
in 16 months’ time. 

Applicants should have several years’ experience 
of modern costing methods, preferably in large 


scale light engineering, in addition to good pro- 
fessional qualifications, and should be between 
the ages of 30 and 40. The four figure 


salary 
and qualifications. 
relevant details should 


will depend on experience 
Applications giving all 
be made to the: 
PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
A.E.l. HOTPOINT LTD., 
CROWN HOUSE, 
ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 










RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION require Econo- 
mist/ Statistician. Candidates should have some years’ 
experience aS an economist in the business world and 
understanding of the problems of high level management 
in a large organisation, ability to write briefly and clearly 
in non-economic language, and a good knowledge of the 
structure of the economy and of sources of statistical 
information. Direct experience in inland transport is 
desirable but not essential. Good academic or professional 
qualification required. Starting salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience, but will be in the region 
of £1,200 per annum. Superannuation scheme Certain 
free travel facilities Medical examination.—Write, giving 
age and details of education and career, to Principal 
Establishment and Staff Officer, British Transport Com- 
mission, 222 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1, within 
14 days. S.A.E. for acknowledgment. 
ENOLD CHAINS LIMITED have 
STATISTICIAN in their 
Central Statistics Department. 
The duties will be concerned with the 
current economic developments and their 
the Company ; and with statistical investigations, based 
on data produced both within the Company and by 
outside sources, into a wide range of industrial problems. 


a vacancy for a 
Economic Survey and 


analysis of 
Significance to 


Candidates should have a good educational background 
and an appreciation of statistical method based on formal 
training in statistics and, preferably. on actual experience 
in this kind of work. A lively and informed interest in 
current affairs is essential possession of a University 
degree and/or membership of a professional body would 
be an advantage. 


Minimum starting salary will be £730 p.a. Conditions 


of work are excellent. Facilities include membership of 
Pension and Profit Sharing Schemes. 


Please write with full 


details to—Personnel Officer 
(Men), Renold Chains Limited, Renold House, Wythen- 
shawe, Manchester, quoting reference $.L. 





} 
| 
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| 
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ONSUMER RESEARCH LIMITED has a vacancy for 
an Assistant Research Officer. Applicants should 
have had experience in Market Research and qualifications 
should include a working knowledge of economics/statis- 
tics. Apply :—Personnel Officer, Consumer Research 


Limited, Lincoln House, 296-302, High Holborn, London, 
Ww.c.1. 








Two additional 


RESEARCH EXECUTIVES 


with experience of defining marketing problems, 
Planning and controlling market surveys to report- 
ing and presentation stage are required. 
case, experience in control of Retail Audits will 
be a particular advantage. Posts carry good 
salaries and the work is absorbing in the variety 
of problems handled. 


In one 


Letters will be treated with the fullest confidence. 
Address to: 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
SALES RESEARCH SERVICES LTD., 
84 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. 


ECONOMISTS 


are required to meet growing demand for advisory 
service on forward planning by Market Potentials 
Ltd., Associate Company of Sales Research 
Services Ltd. We want candidates with good 
academic qualifications and with some experience 
in the application of econometric 


techniques to 
Sales Forecasting. 


Letters will be treated with the fullest confidence. 
Address to: 


MARKET POTENTIALS LTD., 
84 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


NORTH EASTERN DIVISION 


Divisional Statistics Officer required at Doncaster. 
Salary £1,450 to £1,900. 
The successful applicant will be responsible to the 


Divisional Finance Director for controlling the processing, 
analysis and interpretation of management statistics. He 
will be required to co-ordinate the periodic returns sub- 
mitted by Areas and to co-operate closely with officials 
in other departments at Division. 

A good degree in Statistics, or in Economics or 
Mathematics with Statistics is desirable, or an equivalent 
technical qualification. 

Apply. stating full details, 
and salary. to Staff Director. 
Road South, Sheffield. 11, 

Mark envelope AA/ 357. 


including age, present post 
Holmwood House, Ecclesall 
by September 15th. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OFFICER 


The Central Personnel Department of a large 
productive and distributive organisation with 
establishments throughout the country wishes to 


appoint an Education and Training Officer. The 
position offered has considerable scope for 
development and the appointment involves the 
organisation, development and supervision of 


training schemes for personnel, including Manage- 
ment, Supervisory, Sales and Clerical. 
This will necessitate close liaison with Schools, 


Colleges, Education Authorities and various 
professional institutes. 
Applicants should possess a University degree 


or membership of 
experience in 
rhe 


a professional 


institution and 
industry is 


essential. 








position is a challenging one and will 
carry a2 commensurate salary and conditions of 
employment, including a Superannuation Scheme. 

Applications are therefore invited and should 
be made in strict confidence, giving full details 
to Box 1013. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

’ Airmail Air Freight* 
Australia, New Zealand £10 6s. — 
Sn cs~vccadesawes —_ |} $25 or £9 
Sl Hiechaascdiaceues £9 Os. — 
SNE hen de ieesahe cies £10 6s. | ads 
nn MOO eecndckeceue £9 Os. | £7 10s. 
BE, sdudenccesaceeda £7 15s. | £6 10s. 
DE St tbchedaedesneee £6 «Os. | — 
CUE deat ismecesascd £9 Os.| £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... S$ @&. | — 
errr _ } £8 15s. 
DE Ke ccccececdeceess e £9 Os. £7 «10s. 
NE Sccccamadeaanech £9 Os. | — 
Iran, Iraq, Israel ...... £7 15s. as 
ete ad ae ea £10 6s. = 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 15s. _— 
DE heetnaccuneecces £9 Os. — 
WE Gacdeceeececnecs £9 Os. £6 10s. 
DD adscetececcune £9 Os. -— 
DE ssscenus anaes £10 6s. —- 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. — 
South Africa .......... £9 Os £7 «10s. 
South America £9 Os — 
Sudan £7 15s. £6 15s. 
U.S.A. . _ $25 or £9 
Wrens SE Sc eceneceena £9 Os _ 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 6, 1958 


Fresher fish from the modern mariner 


The fishing fleets of the world ply thou- 
sands of miles of open water, reaping a 
seafood harvest for the world’s many 
peoples vx Caltex, through the power of 
petroleum, rides with these fleets 1 
Caltex quality fuels, oils and lubricants 
provide them with speed and range, give 
the modern mariner efficient refriger- 
ation and greater comfort, help keep 


engines, net-hauling winches running 
longer, smoother, more effectively * ° 
All around the world—from rock-crusted 
shores to balmy tropical isles—fishing 
is a way of life vx Caltex is sharing this 
way of life, sharing the pattern of living 
and working in over 70 countries—part- 
ner in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand. 








